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HISTORY 

OF  THE 

SASSAMAN  OR  NEW  PERSIAN  EMPIRE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

First  Reign  of  Kobad.  His  Favourites,  Sufrdi  and  Sapor.  His  Khazar 
War.  Rise,  Teaching,  and  Influence  of  Mazdak.  His  Claim  to  Mi- 
raculous Powers.  Kobad  adopts  the  New  Religion,  and  attempts  to 
impose  it  on  the  Armenians.  Revolt  of  Armenia  under  Vahan,  success- 
ful. Kobad  yields.  General  Rebellion  in  Persia,  and  Deposition  of 
Kobad.    Escape  of  Mazdak.    Short  Reign  of  Zamasp.    His  Coins. 

Ka/3d6rjg  6e  6  rov  TLepofrv  vararog  viog,  ttjc  (3aoiletac  dpaEauevoc,  enl  to  (3uii6te- 
pov  ry  dpxy  £XPuto  tcai  KOivdg  rag  yvvaiKag  tvojuodtrvoev  ex^iv. 

Cedrenus,  p.  356,  B,  C. 

When  Kobad  fled  to  the  Ephthalites  on  the  failure  of 
his  attempt  to  seize  the  crown,  he  was  received,  we 
are  told,1  with  open  arms;  but  no  material  aid  was 
given  to  him  for  the  space  of  three  years.  However, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  his  exile,  a  change  came  over  the 
Ephthalite  policy,  and  he  returned  to  his  capital  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  with  which  Khush-new&z  had  furnished 
him.  The  change  is  reasonably  connected  with  the 
withholding  of  his  tribute  by  Balas  ;2  and  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  Kobad,  when  he  accepted  Ephthalite 
aid,  did  not  pledge  himself  to  resume  the  subordinate 


1  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  146;  Mirkhond,  p.  352.    2  See  vol.  i.  p.  337. 
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position  which  his  uncle  had  been  content  to  hold  for 
two  years.  It  seems  certain  that  he  was  accompanied 
to  his  capital  by  an  Ephthalite  contingent,1  which  he 
richly  rewarded  before  dismissing  it.  Owing  his  throne 
to  the  aid  thus  afforded  him,  he  can  scarcely  have  re- 
fused to  make  the  expected  acknowledgment.  Distinct 
evidence  on  the  point  is  wanting ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  for  some  years  Kobad  held  the  Persian 
throne  on  the  condition  of  paying  tribute  to  Khush- 
new&z,  and  recognising  him  as  his  lord  paramount. 

During  the  early  portion  of  his  first  reign,  which 
extended  from  a.d.  487  to  498,  we  are  told  that  he 
entrusted  the  entire  administration  of  affairs  to  Sukhra, 
or  Sufrai,2  who  had  been  the  chief  minister  of  his 
uncle.  Sufrais  son,  Zer-Mihr,  had  faithfully  adhered 
to  him  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  exile  ;3  and 
Kobad  did  not  regard  it  as  a  crime  that  the  father  had 
opposed  his  ambition,  and  thrown  the  weight  of  his 
authority  into  the  scale  against  him.  He  recognised 
fidelity  as  a  quality  that  deserved  reward,  and  was 
sufficiently  magnanimous  to  forgive  an  opposition  that 
had  sprung  from  a  virtuous  motive,  and,  moreover,  had 
not  succeeded.  Sufrai  accordingly  governed  Persia 
for  some  years ;  the  army  obeyed  him,  and  the  civil 
administration  was  completely  in  his  hands.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  Kobad  after 
a  while  grew  jealous  of  his  subordinate,  and  was  anxious 
to  strip  him  of  the  quasi-regal  authority  which  he  exer- 
cised and  assert  his  own  right  to  direct  affairs.  But, 
alone,  he  felt  unequal  to  such  a  task.  He  therefore 
called  in  the  assistance  of  an  officer  who  bore  the  name 


1  Tabari,  l.s.c. 

2  Sufrai  is  the  form  used  by  the 
Persians,  Sukhra  that  employed  by 


the  Arabs  (Mirkhond,  p.  353). 

3  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  pp.  145-G  ;  Mir- 
khond, p.  352. 
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of  Sapor,  and  had  a  command  in  the  district  of  Rhages.1 
Sapor  undertook  to  rid  his  sovereign  of  the  incubus 
whereof  he  complained,  and,  with  the  tacit  sanction  of 
the  monarch,  he  contrived  to  fasten  a  quarrel  on 
Sufrai,  which  he  pushed  to  such  an  extremity  that,  at 
the  end  of  it,  he  dragged  the  minister  from  the  royal 
apartment  to  a  prison,  had  him  heavily  ironed,  and  in 
a  few  days  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Sapor, 
upon  this,  took  the  place  previously  occupied  by 
Sufrai ;  he  was  recognised  at  once  as  Prime  Minister, 
and  Sipehbed,  or  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops.2 
Kobad,  content  to  have  vindicated  his  royal  power  by 
the  removal  of  Safrai,  conceded  to  the  second  favourite 
as  much  as  he  had  allowed  to  the  first,  and  once  more 
suffered  the  management  of  affairs  to  pass  wholly  into 
the  hands  of  a  subject. 

The  only  war  in  which  Persia  seems  to  have  been 
engaged  during  the  first  reign  of  Kobad  was  one  with 
the  Khazars.  This  important  people,  now  heard  of  for 
the  first  time  in  Persian  history,  appears  to  have  occu- 
pied, in  the  reign  of  Kobad,  the  steppe  country  between 
the  Wolga  and  the  Don,3  whence  they  made  raids 
through  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus  into  the  fertile 
provinces  of  Iberia,  Albania,  and  Armenia.  Whether 
they  were  Turks,  as  is  generally  believed,4  or  Circas- 
sians, as  has  been  ingeniously  argued  by  a  living  writer,5 
is  doubtful ;  but  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  regarding 


1  Tabari,  p.  147. 

2  Tabari,  p.  148. 

3  See  Frahn,  Be  Chasaris,  Ex- 
cerpta  ex  Hist.  Arab.;  and  compare 
St.  Martin's  Notes  to  the  Bas- 
Empire  of  Le  Beau,  torn.  xi.  p. 
115;  Theopbanes,  Chronograph,  p. 
298,  B;  Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen  und 
die  N  achbarstdmme,  pp.  721-742 ; 
Neumann,  Die  Volker  des  sudlichen 


Russlands,  p.  99;  &c. 

4  Theoph.  Chron.  p.  263,  C: 
tovq  TovpKOVQ  and  t?/c  eu)0£,  ovc 
Xa&povg  bvotiaCpvoiv.  Prichard, 
Physicl  Ilaistory  of  Mankind,  vol.  i  v. 
p.  322;  Smith's  Notes  on  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  407;  &c. 

5  See  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Howorth  in  the  Ethnological  Jour- 
nal for  1870,  vol.  ii.  pp.  182-192. 
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them  as  at  this  time  a  race  of  fierce  and  terrible  barba- 
rians, nomadic  in  their  habits,  ruthless  in  their  wars, 
cruel  and  uncivilised  in  their  customs,  a  fearful  curse  to 
the  regions  which  they  overran  and  desolated.  We 
shall  meet  with  them  again,  more  than  once,  in  the 
later  history,  and  shall  have  to  trace  to  their  hostility 
some  of  the  worst  disasters  that  befel  the  Persian  arms. 
On  this  occasion  it  is  remarkable  that  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  apparent  ease.  Kobad  marched  against 
their  Khan  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  defeated  him  in  a  battle,  destroyed  the  greater 
portion  of  his  army,  and  returned  to  his  capital  with  an 
enormous  booty.1  To  check  their  incursions,  he  is 
said  to  have  built  on  the  Armenian  frontier  a  town 
called  Amid,2  by  which  we  are  probably  to  understand, 
not  the  ancient  Amida  (or  Diarbekr),  but  a  second 
city  of  the  name,  further  to  the  east  and  also  further 
to  the  north,  on  the  border  line  which  separated 
Armenia  from  Iberia. 

The  triumphant  return  of  Kobad  from  his  Khazar 
war  might  have  seemed  likely  to  secure  him  a  long 
and  prosperous  reign  ;  but  at  the  moment  when  fortune 
appeared  most  to  smile  upon  him,  an  insidious  evil, 
which  had  been  gradually  but  secretly  sapping  the 
vitals  of  his  empire,  made  itself  apparent,  and,  drawing 
the  monarch  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  involved 
him  speedily  in  difficulties  which  led  to  the  loss  of  his 
crown.  Mazdak,  a  native  of  Persepolis,3or,  according  to 
others,  of  Nishapur,  in  Khorassan,4  and  an  Archimagus, 


1  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 

2  Ibid. 

3  So  Mirkhond  (p.  353),  who  is 
followed  by  Malcolm  (Hist,  of  Per- 
sia, vol.  i.  p.  132). 


4  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  148 ;  Modjmel- 
al-Tewarikh,  quoted  by  St.  Martin 
in  his  notes  to  Le  Beau,  vol.  vii.  p. 
322. 
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or  High  Priest  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  announced 
himself,  early  in  the  reign  of  Kobad,  as  a  reformer  of 
Zoroastrianism,  and  began  to  make  proselytes  to  the 
new  doctrines  which  he  declared  himself  commissioned 
to  unfold.  All  men,  he  said,  were,  by  God'sprovidence, 
born  equal — none  brought  into  the  world  any  property, 
or  any  natural  right  to  possess  more  than  another. 
Property  and  marriage  were  mere  human  inventions, 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  which  required  an  equal 
division  of  the  good  things  of  this  world  among  all,  and 
forbade  the  appropriation  of  particular  women  by  indi- 
vidual men.  In  communities  based  upon  property  and 
marriage,  men  might  lawfully  vindicate  their  natural 
rights  by  taking  their  fair  share  of  the  good  things 
wrongfully  appropriated  by  their  fellows.  Adultery  > 
incest,  theft,  were  not  really  crimes,  but  necessary  steps 
towards  re-establishing  the  laws  of  nature  in  such  so- 
cieties.1 To  these  communistic  views,  which  seem  to 
have  been  the  original  speculations  of  his  own  mind, 
the  Magian  reformer  added  tenets  borrowed  from  the 
Brahmins  or  from  some  other  Oriental  ascetics,  such 
as  the  sacredness  of  animal  life,  the  necessity  of  ab- 
staining from  animal  food,  other  than  milk,  cheese,  or 
eggs,  the  propriety  of  simplicity  in  apparel,  and  the 
need  of  abstemiousness  and  devotion.2  He  thus  pre- 
sented the  spectacle  of  an  enthusiast  who  preached  a 
doctrine  of  laxity  and  self-indulgence,  not  from  any 
base  or  selfish  motive,  but  simply  from  a  conviction  of 


1  For  the  teaching  of  Mazdak,  see 
Tabari,  vol.  ii.  pp.  148-9;  Mir- 
kliond,  pp.  353-4;  Agathias,  iv.  27; 
p.  138,  B;  Procop.  Bell.  Pers.  i.  5; 
Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  106,  A; 
Cedrenus,  Hist.  Compend.  p.  350,  C. 
Among  modern  writers  who  have 


treated  of  the  subject  are  Gibbon 
(Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  pp.  181-2), 
Malcolm  (Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p. 
132),  and  St.  Martin  (Notes  to  Le 
Beau,  vol.  vii.  pp.  322-338). 

-  See  especially  Mirkhond,  p. 
354. 
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its  truth.1  We  learn  without  surprise  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  new  teacher  were  embraced  with  ardour  by 
large  classes  among  the  Persians,  by  the  young  of  all 
ranks,  by  the  lovers  of  pleasure,  by  the  great  bulk  of 
the  lower  orders.2  But  it  naturally  moves  our  wonder 
that  among  the  proselytes  to  the  new  religion  was  the 
king.  Kobad,  who  had  nothing  to  gain  from  embracing 
a  creed  which  levelled  him  with  his  subjects,  and  was 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  continuance  of  monarchi- 
cal rule,  must  have  been  sincere  in  his  profession  ;  and 
we  inquire  with  interest,  what  were  the  circumstances 
which  enabled  Mazdak  to  attach  to  his  cause  so  impor- 
tant and  so  unlikely  a  convert. 

The  explanation  wherewith  we  are  furnished  by  our 
authorities  is,  that  Mazdak  claimed  to  authenticate  his 
mission  by  the  possession  and  exhibition  of  miraculous 
powers.  In  order  to  impose  on  the  weak  mind  of 
Kobad,  he  arranged  and  carried  into  act  an  elaborate 
and  clever  imposture.3  He  excavated  a  cave  below  the 
fire-altar,  on  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  offering,  and 
contrived  to  pass  a  tube  from  the  cavern  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  altar,  where  the  sacred  flame  was  main- 
tained perpetually.  Having  then  placed  a  confederate 
in  the  cavern,  he  invited  the  attendance  of  Kobad,  and 
in  his  presence  appeared  to  hold  converse  with  the  fire 
itself,  which  the  Persians  viewed  as  the  symbol  and 
embodiment  of  divinity.  The  king  accepted  the  mira- 
cle as  an  absolute  proof  of  the  divine  authority  of  the 
new  teacher,  and  became  thenceforth  his  zealous  ad- 
herent and  follower. 


1  Compare  the  case  of  Eudoxus,  2  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  149:  '  Cette 

the  predecessor  of  Epicurus,  as  re-  doctrine  pint  aux  jeunes  gens,  aux 

ported  by  Aristotle  (Eth.  Nic.  x.  2,  debauches  et  a  la  populace.' 

§  1).  3  Mirkhond,  p.  354. 
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It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  the  conversion  of 
the  monarch  to  such  a  creed  was,  under  a  despotic  gov- 
ernment, the  prelude  to  disorders  which  soon  became 
intolerable.  Not  content  with  establishing  community 
of  property  and  of  women  among  themselves,  the 
sectaries  claimed  the  right  to  plunder  the  rich  at  their 
pleasure,  and  to  carry  off  for  the  gratification  of  their 
own  passions  the  inmates  of  the  most  illustrious 
harems.1  In  vain  did  the  Mobeds  declare  that  the  new 
religion  was  false,  was  monstrous,  ought  not  to  be  tol- 
erated for  an  hour.  The  followers  of  Mazdak  had  the 
support  of  the  monarch,  and  this  protection  secured 
them  complete  impunity.  Each  day  they  grew  bolder 
and  more  numerous.  Persia  became  too  narrow  a  field 
for  their  ambition,  and  they  insisted  on  spreading  their 
doctrines  into  the  neighbouring  countries.  We  find 
traces  of  the  acceptance  of  their  views  in  the  distant 
West ;  2  and  the  historians  of  Armenia  relate  that  in 
that  unhappy  country  they  so  pressed  their  religion 
upon  the  people  that  an  insurrection  broke  out,3  and 
Persia  was  in  danger  of  losing,  by  intolerance,  one  of 
her  most  valued  dependencies.  Vahan,  the  Mamigo- 
nian,  who  had  been  superseded  in  his  office  by  a  fresh 
Marzpan,  bent  on  forcing  the  Armenians  to  adopt  the 
new  creed,  once  more  put  himself  forward  as  his 
country's  champion,  took  arms  in  defence  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  the  Greek 
emperor,  Anastasius,  to  accept  the  sovereignty  of  Per- 
sarmenia,  together  with  the  duty  of  protecting  it  against 


1  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  149;  Mir- 
khond,  p.  854. 

2  See  St.  Martin's  Notes  to  Le 
Beau's  lias-Empire,  vol.  vii.  p.  338; 
and  compare  Gesenius,  I)e  Inscript. 
Phceiiico-Grceca  in  Cyrenaica  nuper 


reperta,  Halle,  1825. 

3  St.  Martin,  Becherches  sur 
V  Armenie,  vol.  i.  pp.  328-9; 
Lazare  Parbe,  Vie  de  Vahan,  p. 
47. 
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its  late  masters.  Fear  of  the  consequences,  if  he  pro- 
voked the  hostility  of  Persia,  caused  Anastasius  to 
hesitate  ;  and  things  might  have  gone  hardly  with  the 
unfortunate  Armenians,1  had  not  affairs  in  Persia  itself 
come  about  this  time  to  a  crisis. 

The  Mobeds  and  the  principal  nobles  had  in  vain 
protested  against  the  spread  of  the  new  religion  and 
the  patronage  lent  it  by  the  Court.  At  length  appeal 
was  made  to  the  chief  Mobed,  and  he  was  requested  to 
devise  a  remedy  for  the  existing  evils,  which  were 
generally  felt  to  have  passed  the  limits  of  endurance. 
The  chief  Mobed  decided  that,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  no  remedy  could  be  effectual  but  the  depo- 
sition of  the  head  of  the  State,  through  whose  culpable 
connivance  the  disorders  had  attained  their  height.2 
His  decision  was  received  with  general  acquiescence. 
The  Persian  nobles  agreed  with  absolute  unanimity  to 
depose  Kobad,  and  to  place  upon  the  throne  another 
member  of  the  royal  house.  Their  choice  fell  upon 
Zamasp,3  a  brother  of  Kobad,  who  was  noted  for  his 
love  of  justice  and  for  the  mildness  of  his  disposi- 
tion.4 The  necessary  arrangements  having  been  made, 
they  broke  out  into  universal  insurrection,  arrested 
Kobad,  and  committed  him  to  safe  custody  in  the 
'  Castle  of  Oblivion,' 5  proclaimed  Zamasp,  and  crowned 
him  king^ with  all  the  usual  formalities. 


1  As  it  was,  Kobad  retraced  his 
steps  in  Armenia,  recalled  the 
proselytising  Marzpan,  and  rein- 
stated Vahan  in  the  office.  (Lazare 
Parbe,  p.  48.) 

2  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  149. 

3  Agathias  (iv.  28  ;  p.  138,  C) 
calls  him  Zamasphes,  and  so  Theo- 
phanes  (Chronograph,  p.  117,  C; 
p.  119,  B).  But  Syncellus  has  the 
more  correct  Zamaspes  (p.  360,  D). 
Zamasp  is  the  form  upon  the  coins 
(Mordtmann  in  the  Zeitschrift,  vol. 


viii.  p.  78).  Macoudi  (vol.  ii.  p. 
195),  Mirkhond  (p.  355),  and  Tabari 
(vol.  ii.  p.  149),  have  Djamasp; 
Eutychius,  corruptly,  K,amasph(vol. 
ii.  p.  176). 

4  So  Agathias:  TrpaoTyrdg  re  kcu 
diKaiocvvqc  upiora  ?x£lv  doKOvvra 
(l.s.c. ).  Tabari,  however,  notes 
that  he  did  not  administer  justice 
satisfactorily  (p.  151). 

5  Procop.  Bell.  Pers.  i.  5;  p.  15, 
B;  Agathias,  l.s.c. 
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An  attempt  was  then  made  to  deal  the  new  religion 
a  fatal  blow  by  the  seizure  and  execution  of  the  he- 
resiarch,  Mazdak.  But  here  the  counter-revolution 
failed.  Mazdak  was  seized  indeed  and  imprisoned  ;  but 
his  followers  rose  at  once,  broke  open  his  prison  doors, 
and  set  him  at  liberty.  The  government  felt  itself  too 
weak  to  insist  on  its  intended  policy  of  coercion. 
Mazdak  was  allowed  to  live  in  retirement  unmolested, 
and  to  increase  the  number  of  his  disciples. 

The  reign  of  Zamasp  appears  to  have  lasted  from  a.d. 
498  to  a.d.  501,  or  between  two  and  three  years.1  He 
was  urged  by  the  army  to  put  Kobad  to  death,2  but 
hesitated  to  adopt  so  extreme  a  course,  and  preferred 
retaining  his  rival  as  a  prisoner.  The  c  Castle  of  Obliv- 
ion '  was  regarded  as  a  place  of  safe  custody  ;  but  the 
ex-king  contrived  in  a  short  time  to  put  a  cheat  on  his 
guards 3  and  effect  his  escape  from  confinement.  Like 
other  claimants  of  the  Persian  throne,4  he  at  once  took 
refuge  with  the  Ephthalites,  and  sought  to  persuade 
the  Great  Khan  to  embrace  his  cause  and  place  an 


1  Zamasp  is  assigned  two  years 
only  by  Macoudi  (vol.  ii.  p.  196), 
by  Procopius,  who,  however,  calls 
him  Biases  (B.  P.  i.  7),  and  by  most 
of  the  Armenian  writers  (Patkanian 
in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  1866, 
p.  178);  but  four  years  by  Agathias 
(p.  139,  A),  Theophanes  (p.  117,  C), 
Syncellus  (l.s.c. ),  and  some  of  the 
Armenians.  The  coins  have  a 
notice  of  the  third  regnal  year 
(Mordtmann  in  the  Zeitschrift,  vol. 
xii.  p.  13). 

2  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  150.  Pro- 
copius tells  us  that  when  the  fate  of 
Kobad  was  being  debated,  an  officer 
named  Gusanastades  drew  out  the 
knife  with  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  cut  his  nails,  and,  showing  it  to 
the  assembled  chiefs,  exclaimed  — 
'You  see  how  small  this  knife  is; 
yet  it  is  big  enough  to  accomplish 


a  deed  which  a  little  while  hence 
not  twenty  thousand  armed  men 
will  be  able  to  manage.'  ( Bell.  Pers. 
i.  5;  p.  15,  P>).  His  meaning  was 
understood,  but  the  advice  implied 
was  not  adopted. 

3  The  story  is  told  with  certain 
variations;  but  all  the  accounts 
agree  in  attributing  the  escape  of 
the  king  to  the  assistance  lent  him 
by  his  wife.  According  to  some, 
she  changed  clothes  with  him,  and 
took  his  place  in  the  prison  (Pro- 
cop.  Bell.  Pers.  i.  6;  p.  18,  B); 
according  to  others,  she  carried  him 
out  of  the  prison  concealed  in  a 
bundle  of  bedclothes  and  coverlets 
(Mirkhond,  p.  .'356;  Tabari,  vol.  ii. 
p.  151). 

4  See  vol.  i.  p.  312.  Other 
instances  will  occur  in  the  later 
history. 
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army  at  his  disposal.  The  Khan  showed  himself  more 
than  ordinarily  complaisant.  He  can  scarcely  have 
sympathised  with  the  religious  leanings  of  his  suppliant ; 
but  he  remembered  that  he  had  placed  him  upon  the 
throne,  and  had  found  him  a  faithful  feudatory  and  a 
quiet  neighbour.  He  therefore  received  him  with 
every  mark  of  honour,  betrothed  him  to  one  of  his  own 
daughters,1  and  lent  him  an  army  of  30, 000  men.2  With 
this  force  Kobad  returned  to  Persia,  and  offered  battle 
to  Zamasp.    Zamasp  declined  the  conflict.    He  had 

not  succeeded  in  making  him- 
self popular  with  his  subjects, 
and  knew  that  a  large  party 
desired  the  return  of  his 
brother.3  It  is  probable  that 
he  did  not  greatly  desire  a 
throne.  At  any  rate,  when  his 
brother  reached  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital,  at  the  head 
of  the  30,000  Ephthalites  and 
of  a  strong  body  of  Persian 
adherents,  Zamasp  determined 
upon  submission.  He  vacated 
the  throne  in  favour  of  Kobad, 
without  risking  the  chance  of  a 
battle,  and  descended  voluntarily  into  a  private 
station.4  Different  stories  are  told  of  his  treatment 
by  the  restored  monarch.  According  to  Procopius,5 
he  was  blinded  after  a  cruel  method  Ions:  established 


COIN  OF  ZAMASP. 


1  Procop.  Bell.  Pers.  i.  6;  p.  18, 
D;  Agathias,  iv.  28;  p.  138,  D. 

2  Mirkhond,  p.  356;  Tabari,  vol. 
ii.  p.  151. 

3  Tabari,  l.s.c. 


4  Agathias,  iv.  28 ;  p.  139,  A  : 
6  Za/iiiGnrig  ekCjv  unEorr)  iov  diinov 
nai  (xeOelvai  (lul'kov  eyvo  ttjv  fiaoi- 
'Kuav. 

5  Bell.  Pers.  i.  6;  p.  19,  B. 
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among  the  Persians ;  but  Mirkhond  declares  that  he 
was  pardoned,  and  even  received  from  his  brother 
marked  signs  of  affection  and  favour.1 

The  coins  of  Zamasp  have  the  usual  inflated  ball  and 
mural  crown,  but  with  a  crescent  in  place  of  the  front 
limb  of  the  crown.2  The  ends  of  the  diadem  appear 
over  the  two  shoulders.  On  either  side  of  the  head 
there  is  a  star,  and  over  either  shoulder  a  crescent. 
Outside  the  encircling  ring,  or  'pearl  border,'  we 
see,  almost  for  the  first  time,3  three  stars  with  cres- 
cents. The  reverse  bears  the  usual  fire-altar,  with  a 
star  and  crescent  on  either  side  of  the  flame.  The 
legend  is  extremely  brief,  being  either  Zamasp  or 
Bag  Zamasp,  i.e.  '  Zamaspes,'  or  'the  divine  Zamaspes.1 


1  Histoire  des  Sassanides,  p.  357 : 
1  Kobad  pardonna  a  son  frere  et 
dissipa  toutes  ses  craintes  en  lui 
prodiguant  les  marques  de  sa  ten- 
dresse  '  (De  Sacy's  translation). 

2  See  Longperier,  Medailles  des 
Sassanides,  pp.  70-71 ;  Mordtmann 
in  the  Zeitschrift,  vol.  viii.  p.  78; 
xii.  p.  13. 


3  Coins  of  Kobad,  dated  in  his 
eleventh  year,  which  have  this  de- 
vice {Num.  Chron.  for  1873,  p.  231), 
are  perhaps  earlier  than  those  of 
Zamasp,  who,  however,  ascended 
the  throne  this  same  year  (a.d. 
498).  The  device  was  continued  on 
most  of  the  later  coins,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Arabs. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Second  Reign  of  Kobad.  His  Change  of  Attitude  towards  the  Followers 
of  Mazdak.  His  Cause  of  Quarrel  with  Rome.  First  Roman  War  of 
Kobad.  Peace  made  a.d.  505.  Rome  fortifies  Daras  and  Theodo- 
siopolis.  Complaint  made  by  Persia.  Negotiations  of  Kobad  with 
Justin :  Proposed  Adoption  of  Chosroes  by  the  latter.  Internal  Troubles 
in  Persia.  Second  Roman  War  of  Kobad,  a.d.  524-531.  Death  of 
Kobad.    His  Character.    His  Coins. 

Ka(3ddrjg  6  Hepo&v,  tcjv  Ylepouitiv  Tzpay/xarov  Kparr/aag,  noXlovg  uev  mra 
"Pufiaiuv  noXeuovg  dtrjveyKe,  noTika  de  kcitu  (Sapfiapuv  tuv  npoooiKOvvTov 
£OT7]oe  Tporrata,  ml  xpovov  ovdeva  napr/ne  rapaxalg  te  ml  Ktvdvvotg  kymTdv- 
dovuevog. — Agathias,  iv.  27;  p.  138,  B. 

The  second  reign  of  Kobad  covered  a  period  of  thirty 
years,1  extending  from  a.d.  501  to  a.d.  531. 2  He  was 
contemporary,  during  this  space,  with  the  Roman  empe- 
rors Anastasius,  Justin,  and  Justinian,  with  Theodoric, 
king  of  Italy,  with  Cassiodorus,  Symmachus,  Boethius, 
Procopius,  and  Belisarius.  The  Oriental  writers  tell  us 
but  little  of  this  portion  of  his  history.  Their  silence, 
however,  is  fortunately  compensated  by  the  unusual 
copiousness  of  the  Byzantines,  who  deliver,  at  consider- 
able length,  the  entire  series  of  transactions  in  which 
Kobad  was  engaged  with  the  Constantinopolitan  em- 
perors, and  furnish  some  interesting  notices  of  other 


1  So  Agathias,  in  direct  terms  j 
(iv.  28).  Eutychius  (vol.  ii.  pp. 
131,  176),  Macoudi  (vol.  ii.  p.  195), 
Mirkhond  (p.  358),  and  Tabari 
(vol.  ii.  p.  151)  make  his  two  reigns, 
together  with  that  of  Zamasp, 
cover  forty-three  years.    This  num- 


ber involves  a  second  reign  of 
twenty-nine  or  thirty  years,  since 
the  first  reign  of  Kobad  lasted 
eleven  years,  and  that  of  Zamasp 
between  two  and  three  years. 

2  See  Clinton,  F.  R.  vol.  i.  pp. 
716  and  752. 
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matters  which  occupied  him.  Procopius  especially, 
the  eminent  rhetorician  and  secretary  of  Belisarius,who 
was  born  about  the  time  of  Kobad's  restoration  to  the 
Persian  throne,1  and  became  secretary  to  the  great 
general  four  years  before  Kobad's  death,2  is  ample  in 
his  details  of  the  chief  occurrences,  and  deserves  a  con- 
fidence which  the  Byzantines  can  rarely  claim,  from 
being  at  once  a  contemporary  and  a  man  of  remarkable 
intelligence.  4  His  facts,1  as  Gibbon  well  observes,3 '  are 
collected  from  the  personal  experience  and  free  conver- 
sation of  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  a  traveller ;  his 
style  continually  aspires,  and  often  attains,  to  the  merit 
of  strength  and  elegance ;  his  reflections,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  speeches,  which  he  too  frequently  inserts, 
contain  a  rich  fund  of  political  knowledge  ;  and  the 
historian,  excited  by  the  generous  ambition  of  pleasing 
and  instructing  posterity,  appears  to  disdain  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people  and  the  flattery  of  courts.' 

The  first  question  which  Kobad  had  to  decide,  when, 
by  the  voluntary  cession  of  his  brother,  Zamasp,  he 
remounted  his  throne,  was  the  attitude  which  he  should 
assume  towards  Mazdak  and  his  followers.  By  openly 
favouring  the  new  religion  and  encouraging  the  disor- 
ders of  its  votaries,  he  had  so  disgusted  the  more  power- 
ful classes  of  his  subjects  that  he  had  lost  his  crown 
and  been  forced  to  become  a  fugitive  in  a  foreign 
country.  He  was  not  prepared  to  affront  this  danger  a 
second  time.  Still,  his  attachment  to  the  new  doctrine 
was  not  shaken  ;  he  held  the  views  propounded  to  be 
true,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  himself  an  un- 
wavering adherent  of  the  communistic  prophet.4  He 


1  See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Gk.  and 
Bom.  Bior/raphy,  vol.  iii.  p.  539. 

2  Clinton,  F.  R.  vol.  i.  p.  745; 


Diet,  of  Gk.  and  Rom.  Biogr.  l.s.c. 

3  Decline  andFall,  vol.  v.  p.  40. 

4  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 
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contrived,  however,  to  reconcile  his  belief  with  his  in- 
terests by  separating  the  individual  from  the  king. 
As  a  man,  he  held  the  views  of  Mazdak  ;  but,  as  a  king, 
he  let  it  be  known  that  he  did  not  intend  to  maintain 
or  support  the  sectaries  in  any  extreme  or  violent  meas- 
ures. The  result  was  that  the  new  doctrine  languished ; 
Mazdak  escaped  persecution  and  continued  to  propa- 
gate his  views  ;  but,  practically,  the  progress  of  the 
new  opinions  was  checked  ;  they  had  ceased  to  com- 
mand royal  advocacy,  and  had  consequently  ceased  to 
endanger  the  State  ;  they  still  fermented  among  the 
masses,  and  might  cause  trouble  in  the  future  ;  but  for 
the  present  they  were  the  harmless  speculations  of  a 
certain  number  of  enthusiasts  who  did  not  venture  any 
more  to  carry  their  theories  into  practice. 

Kobad  had  not  enjoyed  the  throne  for  more  than  a 
year  before  his  relations  with  the  great  empire  on  his 
western  frontier  became  troubled,  and,  after  some  futile 
negotiations,  hostilities  once  more  broke  out.  It  appears 
that  among  the  terms  of  the  peace  concluded  in  a.d. 
442  between  Isdigerd  II.  and  the  younger  Theodosius,1 
the  Romans  had  undertaken  to  pay  annually  a  certain 
sum  of  money  as  a  contribution  towards  the  expenses 
of  a  fortified  post  which  the  two  powers  undertook  to 
maintain  in  the  pass  of  Derbend,2  between  the  last  spurs 
of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian.  This  fortress,  known 
as  Juroipach  or  Biraparach,3  commanded  the  usual 


1  The  main  authority  for  the 
statements  in  the  text  is  Johannes 
Lydus  (De  Magistrat.  iii.  51-53),  an 
earlier  and  even  more  painstaking 
writer  than  Procopius.  He  lived 
from  a.d.  491  to  about  a.d.  553, 
Procopius  from  about  a.d.  500  to 
a.d.  560.  He  is  confirmed  in  the 
matter  by  Priscus  Panites,  who 
wrote  about  b.o.  470. 


2  So  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall, 
vol.  v.  p.  87.  It  is  perhaps  not 
quite  clear  whether  the  Derbend 
pass  or  that  of  Mozdok  is  intended 
by  Lydus. 

3  Juroipach  is  the  form  used  by 
Priscus  (Frs.  31  and  37);  Bira- 
parach that  given  by  Lydus  (iii. 
52).  The  initial  element  is  plainly 
the  Bir  or  Vera,  which  was  the 
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passage  by  which  the  hordes  of  the  north  were  accus- 
tomed to  issue  from  their  vast  arid  steppes  upon  the 
rich  and  populous  regions  of  the  south  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plundering  raids,  if  not  of  actual  conquests. 
Their  incursions  threatened  almost  equally  Roman  and 
Persian  territory,1  and  it  was  felt  that  the  two  nations 
were  alike  interested  in  preventing  them.  The  ori- 
ginal agreement  was  that  both  parties  should  contribute 
equally,  alike  to  the  building  and  to  the  maintaining  of 
the  fortress ;  but  the  Romans  were  so  occupied  in  other 
wars  that  the  entire  burden  actually  fell  upon  the 
Persians.  These  latter,  as  was  natural,  made  from  time 
to  time  demands  upon  the  Romans  for  the  payment  of 
their  share  of  the  expenses ; 2  but  it  seems  that  these 
efforts  were  ineffectual,  and  the  debt  accumulated.  It 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  Kobad,  finding 
himself  in  want  of  money  to  reward  adequately  his 
Ephthalite  allies,3  sent  an  embassy  to  Anastasius,  the 
Roman  emperor,  with  a  peremptory  demand  for  a 
remittance.  The  reply  of  Anastasius  was  a  refusal. 
According  to  one  authority 4  he  declined  absolutely  to 
make  any  payment;  according  to  another,5  he  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  lend  his  Persian  brother  a 
sum  of  money  on  receiving  the  customary  acknowledg- 


common  Persian  word  for  '  castle,' 
and  which  probably  passed  from 
Persian  into  Hebrew,  becoming 
birah  (HT3). 

1  Ai  rjg  ea[3d?^ovrec  ra  re  npbg 
~Evpov  TUpaaig  ra  re  npog  Bopeav 
'Pio/xatoig  avrjKOvra  edr/ow.  (Lydus, 
l.s.c.) 

2  See  tbe  demand  made  on  Leo 
in  a.d.  464  (Priscus,  Fr.  31),  re- 
peated in  a.d.  466  (Fr.  37).  One 
payment  seems  to  have  been  made 
by  Theodosius  II.      (Cf.  Lydus, 


De  Mar/istrat.  iii.  53,  where  I  con- 
ceive that  we  ought  to  read  fxtKpov 
for  {ie'i&voc  ) 

3  Tbe  statement  of  Procopius  to 
this  effect  (Bell.  Pers.  i.  7,  adinit.) 
is  quite  compatible  with  the  ac- 
count given  by  Lydus,  and  explains 
why  the  demand  was  pressed  just 
at  this  time. 

4  Procopius,  l.s.c. 

5  Theophanes,  Chronograph,  p. 
124,  C. 
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ment,  but  refused  an  advance  on  any  other  terms. 
Such  a  response  was  a  simple  repudiation  of  obligations 
voluntarily  contracted,  and  could  scarcely  fail  to  rouse 
the  indignation  of  the  Persian  monarch.  If  he  learned 
further  that  the  real  cause  of  the  refusal  was  a  desire 
to  embroil  Persia  with  the  Ephthalites,  and  to  advance 
the  interests  of  Rome  by  leading  her  enemies  to  waste 
each  other's  strength  in  an  internecine  conflict,1  he 
may  have  admired  the  cunning  of  his  rival,  but  can 
scarcely  have  felt  the  more  amicably  disposed  towards 
him. 

The  natural  result  followed.  Kobad  at  once  de- 
clared war.  The  two  empires  had  now  been  uninter- 
ruptedly at  peace  for  sixty,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  campaign  (that  of  a.d.  441),  for  eighty  years. 
They  had  ceased  to  feel  that  respect  for  each  other's 
arms  and  valour  which  experience  gives,  and  which  is 
the  best  preservative  against  wanton  hostilities.  Kobad 
was  confident  in  his  strength,  since  he  was  able  to  bring 
into  the  field,  besides  the  entire  force  of  Persia,  a  large 
Ephthalite  contingent,  and  also  a  number  of  Arabs. 
Anastasius,  perhaps,  scarcely  thought  that  Persia  would 
go  to  war  on  account  of  a  pecuniary  claim  which  she 
had  allowed  to  be  disregarded  for  above  half  a  century. 
The  resolve  of  Kobad  evidently  took  him  by  surprise ; 
but  he  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  The  Roman  pride 
would  not  allow  him  to  yield  to  a  display  of  force  what 
he  had  refused  when  demanded  peacefully  ;  and  he  was 
thus  compelled  to  maintain  by  arms  the  position  which 
he  had  assumed  without  anticipating  its  consequences. 

The  war  began  by  a  sudden  inroad  of  the  host  of 


1  These  grounds  are  stated  by  Procopius  as  determining  the  conduct 
of  Anastasius. 
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Persia  into  Roman  Armenia,1  where  Theodosiopolis 
was  still  the  chief  stronghold  and  the  main  support  of 
the  Roman  power.2  Unprepared  for  resistance,  this 
city  was  surrendered  after  a  short  siege  by  its  com- 
mandant, Constantine,  after  which  the  greater  part  of 
Armenia  was  overrun  and  ravaged.3  From  Armenia 
Kobad  conducted  his  army  into  Northern  Mesopota- 
mia, and  formed  the  siege  of  Amida  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  winter.4  The  great  strength  of 
Amida  has  been  already  noticed  in  this  volume.5 
Kobad  found  it  ungarrisoned,  and  only  protected  by  a 
small  force,  cantoned  in  its  neighbourhood,  under  the 
philosopher,  Alypius.6  But  the  resolution  of  the  towns- 
men, and  particularly  of  the  monks,  was  great ;  and 
a  most  strenuous  resistance  met  all  his  efforts  to  take 
the  place.  At  first  his  hope  was  to  effect  a  breach  in 
the  defences  by  means  of  the  ram  ;  but  the  besieged 
employed  the  customary  means  of  destroying  his 
engines,  and,  where  these  failed,  the  strength  and 
thickness  of  the  walls  was  found  to  be  such  that  no 
serious  impression  could  be  made  on  them  by  the 
Persian  battering  train.  It  was  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  some  other  device  ;  and  Kobad  proceeded 
to  erect  a  mound  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  wall,  with  a  view  of  dominating  the  town,  driving 
the  defenders  from  the  battlements,  and  then  taking 
the  place  by  escalade.  He  raised  an  immense  work  ; 
but  it  was  undermined  by  the  enemy,  and  at  last  fell 
in  with  a  terrible  crash,  involving  hundreds  in  its  ruin.7 
It  is  said  that  after  this  failure  Kobad  despaired  of  suc- 


1  Procop.  B.  P.  i.  7;  p.  20,  A; 
Theophan.  Chronograph,  l.s.c. 

2  On  the  foundation  and  strength 
of  Theodosiopolis,  see  above,  pp. 
287-8. 


3  Procop.  B.  P.  l.s.c. 

4  Ibid. 

5  Vol.  i.  p.  175. 

6  Theophan.  p.  124,  D. 

7  Procop.  Bell  Per*,  i.  7;  p.  21,  B. 
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cess,  and  determined  to  draw  off  his  army ;  but  the 
taunts  and  insults  of  the  besieged,  or  confidence  in  the 
prophecies  of  the  Magi,  who  saw  an  omen  of  victory  in 
the  grossest  of  all  the  insults,  caused  him  to  change 
his  intention  and  still  continue  the  siege.  His  perse- 
verance was  soon  afterwards  rewarded.  A  soldier  dis- 
covered in  the  wall  the  outlet  of  a  drain  or  sewer  im- 
perfectly blocked  up  with  rubble,  and,  removing  this 
during  the  night,  found  himself  able  to  pass  through 
the  wall  into  the  town.  He  communicated  his  dis- 
covery to  Kobad,  who  took  his  measures  accordingly. 
Sending,  the  next  night,  a  few  picked  men  through  the 
drain,  to  seize  the  nearest  tower,  which  happened  to  be 
slackly  guarded  by  some  sleepy  monks,  who  the  day 
before  had  been  keeping  festival,1  he  brought  the  bulk 
of  his  troops  with  scaling  ladders  to  the  adjoining  por- 
tion of  the  wall,  and  by  his  presence,  exhortations,  and 
threats,2  compelled  them  to  force  their  way  into  the 
place.  The  inhabitants  resisted  strenuously,  but  were 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  the  carnage  in  the 
streets  was  great.  At  last  an  aged  priest,  shocked  at 
the  indiscriminate  massacre,  made  bold  to  address  the 
monarch  himself  and  tell  him  that  it  was  no  kingly 
act  to  slaughter  captives.  4  Why,  then,  did  you  elect 
to  fight  ?  '  said  the  angry  prince.  1  It  was  God's  doing,' 
replied  the  priest,  astutely ;  '  He  willed  that  thou 
shouldest  owe  thy  conquest  of  Amida,  not  to  our 
weakness,  but  to  thy  own  valour.'  The  flattery  pleased 
Kobad,  and  induced  him  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood ; 3 


1  Procop.  B.  P.  p.  21,  D.  In 
later  times  the  monks  were  accused 
of  treacherously  surrendering  their 
trust  (Theophan.  Chronograph,  p. 
125,  A;  Marcellin.  Chronic,  p.  48); 
but  Procopius  imputes  to  them  no 
worse  crime  than  remissness. 


2  According  to  Procopius,  he 
drew  his  scimetar,  and  threatened 
with  instant  death  every  soldier 
who  hesitated  to  mount  the  scaling 
ladders. 

3  Procop.  p.  22,  C. 
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but  the  sack  was  allowed  to  continue  ;  the  whole  town 
was  pillaged ; 1  and  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  were 
carried  off  as  slaves.2 

The  siege  of  Amida  lasted  eighty  days,3  and  the  year 
a.d.  503  had  commenced  before  it  was  over.4  Anasta- 
sius,  on  learning  the  danger  of  his  frontier  town,  imme- 
diately despatched  to  its  aid  a  considerable  force,  which 
he  placed  under  four  commanders 5  —  Areobindus,  the 
grandson  of  the  Gothic  officer  of  the  same  name  who 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Persian  war  of  Theodosius ; 6 
Celer,  captain  of  the  imperial  guard  ;  Patricius,  the 
Phrygian  ;  and  Hypatius,  one  of  his  own  nephews.  The 
army,  collectively,  is  said  to  have  been  more  numerous 
than  any  that  Rome  had  ever  brought  into  the  field 
against  the  Persians ; 7  but  it  was  weakened  by  the  di- 
vided command,  and  it  was  moreover  broken  up  into 
detachments  which  acted  independently  of  each  other. 
Its  advent  also  was  tardy.  Not  only  did  it  arrive  too 
late  to  save  Amida,  but  it  in  no  way  interfered  with 
the  after-movements  of  Kobad,  who,  leaving  a  small 
garrison  to  maintain  his  new  conquest,  carried  off  the 
whole  of  his  rich  booty  to  his  city  of  Nisibis,  and 
placed  the  bulk  of  his  troops  in  a  good  position  upon 
his  own  frontier.8    When  Areobindus,  at  the  head  of 


1  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  125, 
A  :  "Eaco  rfj(;  7r6Aewf  yeyovoreg,  "kri'L- 
C,ovgl  iraaav  nal  nadaipovoi  nal  izTtoviov 
lafifiavovcL  ttoIvv. 

2  Procop.  l.s.c.  Of  these  Kobad 
afterwards  released  a  large  number 
(ibid.  p.  22,  D). 

3  Ibid.  p.  22,  B.  Theophanes 
calls  the  time  '  three  months,'  which 
is  speaking  roundly.  Marcellinus 
speaks  of  the  city  as  taken  '  in  the 
fifth  month,'  which  is  clearly  in- 
correct 

4  See  Clinton,  F.  R.  vol.  i.  p.  718. 


5  Procop.  B.  P.  i.  8;  p.  23,  A. 
Celer,  who  arrived  on  the  scene 
the  latest  of  the  four,  is  omitted 
from  the  list  of  commanders  by 
some  writers.  ( Johann.  Lydus,  De 
Magist.  in.  53;  Marcellin.  Chron.  p. 
48;  Johann.  Malal.  xvi.  p.  114,  B.) 

6  See  vol.  i.  pp.  288-9. 

7  Procop.  B.  P.  i.  8;^  p.  23,  C: 
1,Tptnevfj.a  toiovto  (paoiv  ovre  nporepov 
ovre   vorepov    km    Hipaag  'Pcofxalovg 

%VGTT]Vai. 

8  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  125, 
B ;  Procop.  B.  P.  p.  23,  D. 
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the  first  division,  reached  Amida  and  heard  that  the 
Persians  had  fallen  back,  he  declined  the  comparatively 
inglorious  work  of  a  siege,  and  pressed  forward,  anxious 
to  carry  the  war  into  Persian  territory.  He  seems 
actually  to  have  crossed  the  border  and  invaded  the 
district  of  Arzanene,1  when  news  reached  him  that 
Kobad  was  marching  upon  him  with  all  his  troops, 
whereupon  he  instantly  fled,  and  threw  himself  into 
Constantia,  leaving  his  camp  and  stores  to  be  taken  by 
the  enemy.  Meanwhile  another  division  of  the  Roman 
army,  under  Patricius  and  Hypatius,  had  followed  in 
the  steps  of  Areobindus,  and  meeting  with  the  advance- 
guard  of  Kobad,  which  consisted  of  eight  hundred 
Ephthalites,  had  destroyed  it  almost  to  a  man.2  Igno- 
rant, however,  of  the  near  presence  of  the  main  Per- 
sian army,  this  body  of  troops  allowed  itself  soon  after- 
wards to  be  surprised  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  while 
some  of  the  men  were  bathing  and  others  were  taking 
their  breakfast,  and  was  completely  cut  to  pieces  by 
Kobad,  scarcely  any  but  the  generals  escaping.3 

Thus  far  success  had  been  wholly  on  the  side  of  the 
Persians  ;  and  if  circumstances  had  permitted  Kobad  to 
remain  at  the  seat  of  war  and  continue  to  direct  the 
operations  of  his  troops  in  person,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  he  would  have  gained  still  greater  ad- 
vantages. The  Roman  generals  were  incompetent; 
they  were  at  variance  among  themselves;  and  they 
were  unable  to  control  the  troops  under  their  command. 
The  soldiers  were  insubordinate,  without  confidence  in 
their  officers,  and  inclined  to  grumble  at  such  an  un- 
wonted hardship  as  a  campaign  prolonged  into  the 


1  The  phrase  used  by  Procopius 
is  earpaTOTTedevaavTO  kv  ^wpaj  '  A  p  - 
Zafitvuv  (p.  24,  A).      I  suspect 


that  Arzanene  is  here  intended. 
2  Proeop.  B.  P.  p.  24,  B. 
:!  Ibid.  p.  24,  D. 
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winter.1  Thus  all  the  conditions  of  the  war  were  in 
favour  of  Persia.  But,  unfortunately  for  Kobad,  it 
happened  that,  at  the  moment  when  his  prospects  were 
the  fairest,2  a  danger  in  another  quarter  demanded  his 
presence,  and  required  him  to  leave  the  conduct  of  the 
Roman  war  to  others.  An  Ephthalite  invasion  called 
him  to  the  defence  of  his  north-eastern  frontier  before 
the  year  a.d.  503  was  over,3  and  from  this  time  the 
operations  in  Mesopotamia  were  directed,  not  by  the 
king  in  person,  but  by  his  generals.  A  change  is  at 
once  apparent.  In  a.d.  504,  Celer  invaded  Arzanene, 
destroyed  a  number  of  forts,  and  ravaged  the  whole 
province  with  fire  and  sword.4  Thence  inarching  south- 
ward, he  threatened  Nisibis,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
within  a  little  of  yielding  itself.5  Towards  winter 
Patricius  and  Hypatius  took  heart,  and,  collecting 
an  army,  commenced  the  siege  of  Amida,  which  they 
attempted  to  storm  on  several  occasions,  but  without 
success.6  After  a  while  they  turned  the  siege  into  a 
blockade,  entrapped  the  commander  of  the  Persian 
garrison,  Glones,  by  a  stratagem,7  and  reduced  the  de- 
fenders of  the  place  to  such  distress  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  hold  out  much  longer.  It  seems  to 
have  been  when  matters  were  at  this  point,8  that  an 


1  Procop.  B.  P.  i.  9;  p.  25,  B. 

2  Theophanes  tells  us  that,  after 
capturing  Amida,  Kobad  sent  out 
plundering  expeditions  which  rav- 
aged all  Mesopotamia  as  far  as 
Syria  (Chronograph,  p.  120,  B). 
Edessa  was  threatened  (Procop. 
B.  P.  ii.  13;  p.  120,  B) ;  Constantia 
submitted  (ibid. ). 

3  Procop.  B.  P.  i.  8;  p.  24,  D. 
Theophanes  speaks  of  the  invaders 
as  '  Cadusians  and  others  '(Chron.  p. 
127.  B).  But  Procopius  calls  them 
4  Huns,'  which  is  his  ordinary  name 


for  the  Ephthalites. 

4  Theophan.  Chron.  p.  127,  A; 
Procop.  B.  P.  p.  25,  A;  Marcellin. 
Chron.  p.  49. 

5  Theophan.  l.s.c. 

J  Procop.  B.  P.  p.  25.  B. 

7  The  capture  of  Glones  is  re- 
lated at  length  by  Procopius  (B.  P. 
i.  9;  pp.  25-0);  alluded  to  by 
Theophanes  (Chron.  p.  120,  B). 

8  From  Procopius  alone  we  should 
have  concluded  that  the  surrender 
of  Amida  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
seven  years'  peace  were  two  sepa- 
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ambassador  of  high  rank 1  arrived  from  Kobad,  em- 
powered to  conclude  a  peace,  and  instructed  to  declare 
his  master's  willingness  to  surrender  all  his  conquests, 
including  Amida,  on  the  payment  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  The  Roman  generals,  regarding  Amida 
as  impregnable,  and  not  aware  of  the  exhaustion  of 
its  stores,  gladly  consented.  They  handed  over  to 
the  Persians  a  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  gold,  and 
received  in  exchange  the  captured  city  and  territory.2 
A  treaty  was  signed  by  which  the  contracting  powers 
undertook  to  remain  at  peace  and  respect  each  other's 
dominions  for  the  space  of  seven  years.3  No  definite 
arrangement  seems  to  have  been  made  with  respect  to 
the  yearly  payment  on  account  of  the  fortress,  Birapa- 
rach,  the  demand  for  which  had  occasioned  the  war. 
This  claim  remained  in  abeyance,  to  be  pressed  or  neg- 
lected, as  Persia  might  consider  her  interests  to  require. 

The  Ephthalite  war,  which  compelled  Kobad  to  make 
peace  with  Anastasius,  appears  to  have  occupied  him 
uninterruptedly  for  ten  years.4  During  its  continuance 
Home  took  advantage  of  her  rival's  difficulties  to  con- 
tinue the  system  (introduced  under  the  younger  Theo- 
dosius 5)  of  augmenting  her  own  power,  and  crippling 
that  of  Persia,  by  establishing  strongly  fortified  posts 


rate  transactions.  (See  the  Bell 
Pers.  i.  9 ;  p.  27. )  But  Theophanes 
distinctly  regards  the  two  matters 
as  parts  of  a  single  arrangement 
(Chron.  p.  127,  B,  C) ;  and  proba- 
bility is  on  his  side. 

1  Procopius  gives  'Aspebedes' 
as  the  name  of  the  ambassador. 
But  Aspebedes  is  clearly  the  modern 
Espebad,  a  title  of  office,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Armenian  Spara- 
pet  (or  Spahapet),  '  commander-in- 
chief.'  (See  Patkanian  in  the 
Journal  Asiatique  for  1866,  p.  114.) 
The  ambassador's  sister  was  married 


to  Kobad,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Chosroes.  (Procop.  B.  P.  i.  11; 
p.  30,  A.) 

2  Procop.  B.  P.  i.  9;  p.  25,  C. 

3  Ibid.  p.  27,  D. 

4  See  the  expression  of  Procopius 
(l.s.c. )  :  tov  npoc  Ovvvovg  nolefiov 
/lit]  kvv  o  /ue  v  ov,  and  compare  p.  29, 
B,  D,  whence  it  appears  that  Ko- 
bad complained  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Romans  as  soon  as  his  war 
with  the  Huns  was  ended,  and 
that  almost  immediately  afterwards 
Anastasius  died. 

5  See  vol.  i.  pp.  287  and  303. 
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upon  her  border  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Persian 
territory.  Not  content  with  restoring  Theodosiopolis 
and  greatly  strengthening  its  defences,1  Anastasius 
erected  an  entirely  new  fortress  at  Daras,2  on  the 
southern  skirts  of  the  Mons  Masius,  within  twelve  miles 
of  Nisibis,  at  the  edge  of  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain. 
This  place  was  not  a  mere  fort,  but  a  city ;  it  contained 
churches,  baths,  porticoes,  large  granaries,  and  exten- 
sive cisterns.3  It  constituted  a  standing  menace  to 
Persia ; 4  and  its  erection  was  in  direct  violation  of  the 
treaty  made  by  Theodosius  with  Isdigerd  II.,5  which 
was  regarded  as  still  in  force  by  both  nations. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that  Kobad,  when  his  Eph- 
thalite  war  was  over,  made  formal  complaint  at  Con- 
stantinople (ab.  a.d.  517)  of  the  infraction  of  the  treaty.6 
Anastasius  was  unable  to  deny  the  charge.  He  endeav- 
oured at  first  to  meet  it  by  a  mixture  of  bluster  with 
professions  of  friendship  ;  but  when  this  method  did 
not  appear  effectual,  he  had  recourse  to  an  argument 
whereof  the  Persians  on  most  occasions  acknowledged 
the  force.  By  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  he  either  corrupted  the  ambassadors  of  Kobad, 
or  made  them  honestly  doubt  whether  the  sum  paid 
would  not  satisfy  their  master.7 

In  a.d.  518,  Anastasius  died,  and  the  imperial  au- 
thority was  assumed  by  the  Captain  of  the  Guard, 
the  '  Dacian  peasant,' 8  Justin.  With  him  Kobad  very 
shortly  entered  into  negotiations.    He  had  not,  it  is 


1  Procop.  B.  P.  i.  10;  p.  29,  C. 

2  Ibid.  p.  29,  A;  Johann.  Malal. 
xvi.  p.  41,  C;  Johann.  Lydus,  De 
Magistrat.  iii.  47,  <xd/m.;Theophan. 
p.  129,  A. 

3  Johann.  Malal.  l.s.c. ;  Evagrins, 
H.  E.  iii.  37. 

4  Procopius  well  says  of  Daras 


and  Theodosiopolis,  £7nTe.t.x'to/uara 
Ty  avruv  (s.C.  tljv  Tlepouv)  Jl'wpa 
yeyovev  d/u^u.    (B.  P.  i.  10,  ad  Jin.) 

5  See  vol.  i.  p.  302. 

6  Procop.  B.  P.  p.  29,  B. 
'  Ibid.  p.  29,  C. 

8  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol. 
v.  p.  36. 
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clear,  accepted  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  of  Anastasius  as 
a  complete  satisfaction.  He  felt  that  he  had  many 
grounds  of  quarrel  with  the  Romans.  There  was  the 
old  matter  of  the  annual  payment  due  on  account  of 
the  fortress  of  Biraparach ;  there  was  the  recent 
strengthening  of  Theodosiopolis,  and  building  of  Daras ; 
there  was  moreover  an  interference  of  Rome  at  this 
time  in  the  region  about  the  Caucasus  which  was  very 
galling  to  Persia  and  was  naturally  resented  by  her 
monarch.  One  of  the  first  proceedings  of  Justin  after 
he  ascended  the  throne  was  to  send  an  embassy  with 
rich  gifts  to  the  court  of  a  certain  Hunnic  chief  of 
these  parts,  called  Ziligdes  or  Zilgibis,1  and  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  him  by  which  the  Hun  bound  himself  to 
assist  the  Romans  against  the  Persians.  Soon  afterwards 
a  Lazic  prince,  named  Tzath,  whose  country  was  a  Per- 
sian dependency,  instead  of  seeking  inauguration  from 
Kobad,  proceeded  on  the  death  of  his  father 2  to  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  and  expressed  his  wish  to  be- 
come a  Christian,  and  to  hold  his  crown  as  one  of  Rome's 
vassal  monarchs.  Justin  gave  this  person  a  warm 
welcome,  had  him  baptized,  married  him  to  a  Roman 
lady  of  rank,  and  sent  him  back  to  Lazica  adorned 
with  a  diadem  and  robes  that  sufficiently  indicated  his 
dependent  position.3  The  friendly  relations  established 
between  Rome  and  Persia  by  the  treaty  of  a.d.  505 
were,  under  these  circumstances,  greatly  disturbed,  and 
on  both  sides  it  would  seem  that  war  was  expected  to 


1  Zilgibis  is  the  form  used  by 
J.  Mafalas  (Chronogr.  xvii.  p.  48, 
C,  D);  Ziligdes  that  found  in 
Theophanes  {Chron.  p.  143,  A). 

2  So  the  contemporary,  J.  Ma- 
lalas  (xvii.  p.  47,  C,  D).  Theo- 
phanes  makes  Tzath  receive  his 
crown  from  Kobad  and  then  desert 


to  the  Romans  (p.  144,  B).  The 
Paschal  Chronicle  follows  J.  Ma- 
lalas  (vol.  i.  p.  332,  A). 

3  The  figure  of  Justin  was  em- 
broidered upon  Tzath 's  robes.  His 
diadem  was  of  Roman  fashion. 
(See  J.  Malal.  p.  47,  D,  E.) 
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break  out1  But  neither  Justin  nor  Kobad  was  desirous 
of  a  rupture.  Both  were  advanced  in  years,2  and  both 
had  domestic  troubles  to  occupy  them.  Kobad  was 
at  this  time  especially  anxious  about  the  succession. 
He  had  four  sons,3  Kaoses,  Zames,  Phthasuarsas,  and 
Chosroes,  of  whom  Kaoses  was  the  eldest.  This  prince, 
however,  did  not  please  him.  His  affections  were  fixed 
on  his  fourth  son,  Chosroes,  and  he  had  no  object  more 
at  heart  than  to  secure  the  crown  for  this  favourite 
child.  The  Roman  writers  tell  us4  that  instead  of 
resenting  the  proceedings  of  Justin  in  the  years  a.d. 
520-522,  Kobad  made  the  strange  proposal  to  him 
about  this  time  that  he  should  adopt  Chosroes,  in  order 
that  that  prince  might  have  the  aid  of  the  Romans 
against  his  c6untrymen,  if  his  right  of  succession  should 
be  disputed.  It  is,  no  doubt,  difficult  to  believe  that 
such  a  proposition  should  have  been  made  ;  but  the 
circumstantial  manner  in  which  Procopius,  writing  not 
forty  years  after,  relates  the  matter,  renders  it  almost 
impossible  for  us  to  reject  the  story  as  a  pure  fabrica- 
tion. There  must  have  been  some  foundation  for  it. 
In  the  negotiations  between  Justin  and  Kobad  during 
the  early  years  of  the  former,  the  idea  of  Rome  pledging 
herself  to  acknowledge  Chosroes  as  his  father's  success- 
or must  have  been  brought  forward.  The  proposal, 
whatever  its  exact  terms,  led  however  to  no  result. 
Rome  declined  to  do  as  Kobad  desired ; 5  and  thus 


1  Theophan.  p.  143,  A. 

2  Justin  was  sixty-eight  at  his 
accession  (a.d.  518),  and  would 
consequently  be  seventy-two  in 
a.d.  522.  If  Kobad  was  eighty- 
two  at  his  death  in  a.d.  531,  as 
John  of  Malala  declares  (xviii. 
p.  211,  D),  he  would  be  seventy- 
three  in  a.d.  522.  I  suspect  that 
he  was  really  older,  since   he  is 


called  an  old  man  in  a.d.  502  by  J. 
Lydus  (De  Magistral,  iii.  53). 

3  So  the  Roman  writers  (Procop. 
B.  P.  i.  11;  p.  30,  A;  compared 
with  Theophan.  Citron,  p.  145,  C). 
Tabari  gives  him  ten  sons  (Chro- 
nique,  vol.  ii.  p.  148). 

4  Procop.  B.  P.  L  11;  pp.  30-32; 
Theophan.  Chron.  p.  143.  C,  1). 

6  The  ground  of  the  refusal  is 
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another  ground  of  estrangement  was  added  to  those 
which  had  previously  made  the  renewal  of  the  Roman 
war  a  mere  question  of  time. 

It  is  probable  that  the  rupture  would  have  occurred 
earlier  than  it  did  had  not  Persia  about  the  year  a.d. 
523  become  once  more  the  scene  of  religious  discord 
and  conspiracy.  The  followers  of  Mazdak  had  been 
hitherto  protected  by  Kobad,  and  had  lived  in  peace  and 
multiplied  throughout  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.1 
Content  with  the  toleration  which  they  enjoyed,  they 
had  for  above  twenty  years  created  no  disturbance, 
and  their  name  had  almost  disappeared  from  the  rec- 
ords of  history.  But  as  time  went  on  they  began  to 
feel  that  their  position  was  insecure.2  Their  happiness, 
their  very  safety,  depended  upon  a  single  life ;  and  as 
Kobad  advanced  in  years  they  grew  to  dread  more 
and  more  the  prospect  which  his  death  would  open. 
Among  his  sons  there  was  but  one  who  had  embraced 
their  doctrine  ;  and  this  prince,  Phthasuarsas,  had  but 
little  chance  of  being  chosen  to  be  his  father's  successor. 
Kaoses  enjoyed  the  claim  of  natural  right ;  Chosroes 
was  his  father's  favourite  ;  Zames  had  the  respect  and 
good  wishes  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people ; 3  Phtha- 
suarsas was  disliked  by  the  Magi,4  and,  if  the  choice  lay 
with  them,  was  certain  to  be  passed  over.  The  sec- 
taries therefore  determined  not  to  wait  the  natural 
course  of  events,  but  to  shape  them  to  their  own 


said  to  have  been,  that,  as  Justin 
had  no  natural  son,  a  son  by  adop- 
tion might  have  claimed  to  be  his 
heir,  and  therefore  to  inherit  from 
him  the  Roman  Empire! 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  352. 

2  The  only  ancient  writer  who 
gives  this  history  at  length,  Theo- 
phanes,  calls  the  sectaries  4  Mani- 


chees ; '  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Mazdakites  are  in- 
tended. (See  Dr.  Plate's  article  on 
the  Sassanid^e  in  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Gk.  and  Bom.  Biography,  vol.  iii. 
p.  719.) 

3  Procop.  B.  P.  i.  11 ;  p.  30,  A. 

4  As  a  Mazdakite  (Theophan. 
Chron.  p.  145,  C). 
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purposes.  They  promised  Phthasuarsas  to  obtain  by 
their  prayers  his  father's  abdication  and  his  own  ap- 
pointment to  succeed  him,  and  asked  him  to  pledge 
himself  to  establish  their  religion  as  that  of  the  State 
when  he  became  king.  The  prince  consented ;  and 
the  Mazdakites  proceeded  to  arrange  their  plans,  when, 
unfortunately  for  them,  Kobad  discovered,  or  suspected, 
that  a  scheme  was  on  foot  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown. 
Whether  the  designs  of  the  sectaries  were  really  trea- 
sonable or  not  is  uncertain  ;  but  whatever  they  were, 
an  Oriental  monarch  was  not  likely  to  view  them  with 
favour.  In  the  East  it  is  an  offence  even  to  speculate  on 
the  death  of  the  king ;  and  Kobad  saw  in  the  intrigue 
which  had  been  set  on  foot  a  criminal  and  dangerous 
conspiracy.  He  determined  at  once  to  crush  the 
movement.  Inviting  the  Mazdakites  to  a  solemn  as- 
sembly, at  which  he  was  to  confer  the  royal  dignity  on 
Phthasuarsas,  he  caused  his  army  to  surround  the  un- 
armed multitude  and  massacre  the  entire  number.1 

Relieved  from  this  peril,  Kobad  would  at  once  have 
declared  war  against  Justin,  and  have  marched  an 
army  into  Roman  territory,  had  not  troubles  broken 
out  in  Iberia,  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
stand  on  the  defensive.2  Adopting  the  intolerant  policy 
so  frequently  pursued,  and  generally  with  such  ill  re- 
sults, by  the  Persian  kings,  Kobad  had  commanded 
Gurgenes,  the  Iberian  monarch,  to  renounce  Chris- 
tianity and  profess  the  Zoroastrian  religion.  Especially 
he  had  required  that  the  Iberian  custom  of  burying 
the  dead  should  be  relinquished,  and  that  the  Persian 
practice  of  exposing  corpses  to  be  devoured  by  dogs 


1  John  of  Malala  places  the 
destruction  of  the  Mazdakites  (Ma- 
nichees)  somewhat  later,  apparently 


in  a.d.  529.  (See  his  Chronogra- 
pliia,  xviii.  p.  61,  C.) 

2  Procop.  B.  P.  i.  12;  p.  33,  B. 
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and  birds  of  prey  3  should  supersede  the  Christian  rite 
of  sepulture.  Gurgenes  was  too  deeply  attached  to  his 
faith  to  entertain  these  propositions  for  a  moment.  He 
at  once  shook  off  the  Persian  yoke,  and,  declaring  him- 
self a  vassal  of  Rome,  obtained  a  promise  from  Justin 
that  he  would  never  desert  the  Iberian  cause.  Rome, 
however,  was  not  prepared  to  send  her  own  armies 
into  this  distant  and  inhospitable  region  ;  her  hope  was 
to  obtain  aid  from  the  Tatars  of  the  Crimea,2  and  to  play 
off  these  barbarians  against  the  forces  wherewith  Kobad 
might  be  expected  shortly  to  vindicate  his  authority. 
An  attempt  to  engage  the  Crimeans  generally  in  this 
service  was  made,  but  it  was  not  successful.  A  small 
force  was  enrolled  and  sent  to  the  assistance  of 
Gurgenes.  But  now  the  Persians  took  the  field  in 
strength.  A  large  army  was  sent  into  Iberia  by  Kobad, 
under  a  general  named  Boes.  Gurgenes  saw  resistance 
to  be  impossible.  He  therefore  fled  the  country,  and 
threw  himself  into  Lazica,  where  the  difficult  nature  of 
the  ground,  the  favour  of  the  natives,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Romans  enabled  him  to  maintain  himself. 
Iberia,  however,  was  lost,  and  passed  once  more  under 
the  Persians,  who  even  penetrated  into  Lazic  territory 
and  occupied  some  forts  which  commanded  the  passes 
between  Lazica  and  Iberia.3 

Rome,  on  her  part,  endeavoured  to  retaliate  (a.d. 
5  2  6)  by  invading  Persarmenia  and  Mesopotamia.  The 
campaign  is  remarkable  as  that  in  which  the  greatest 
general  of  the  age,  the  renowned  and  unfortunate 
Belisarius,  first  held  a  command  and  thus  commenced 


1  See  Herod,  i.  140;  Strab.  xv. 
3,  §  20;  Agathias,  ii.  p.  60.  Com- 
pare Vendiddd,  Farg.  v.  toFarg.  viii. 

2  These  people  are  called  '  Huns  ' 
by  the  Byzantines  (Procop.  B.  P. 


i.  12;  p.  33,  D;  Joh.  Malal.  xviii. 
p.  56,  A),  who  however  use  the 
term  too  vaguely  for  us  to  be  sure 
than  real  Huns  are  intended. 
3  Procop.  B.  P.  p.  34,  C. 
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the  work  of  learning  by  experience  the  duties  of  a 
military  leader.  Hitherto  a  mere  guardsman,  and 
still  quite  a  youth,1  trammelled  moreover  by  association 
with  a  colleague,  he  did  not  on  this  occasion  reap  any 
laurels.  A  Persian  force  under  two  generals,  Narses 
and  Aratius,  defended  Persarmenia,  and,  engaging  the 
Romans  under  Sittas  and  Belisarius,  succeeded  in  de- 
feating them.  At  the  same  time,  Licelarius,  a  Thracian 
in  the  Roman  service,  made  an  incursion  into  the  tract 
about  Nisibis,  but  grew  alarmed  without  cause  and 
beat  a  speedy  retreat.  Hereupon  Justin  recalled  him 
as  incompetent,  and  the  further  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Mesopotamia  was  entrusted  to  Belisarius,  who  took  up 
his  headquarters  at  Daras. 

The  year  a.d.  527  seems  to  have  been  one  in  which 
nothing  of  importance  was  attempted  on  either  side. 
At  Constantinople  the  Emperor  Justin  had  fallen  into 
ill  health,  and,  after  associating  his  nephew  Justinian 
on  the  1st  of  April,  had  departed  this  life  on  the  1st  of 
August.2  About  the  same  time 3  Kobad  found  his 
strength  insufficient  for  active  warfare,  and  put  the 
command  of  his  armies  into  the  hands  of  his  sons. 
The  struggle  continued  in  Lazica,  but  with  no  decisive 
result.4  At  Daras,  Belisarius,  apparently,  stood  on  the 
defensive.  It  was  not  till  a.d.  528  had  set  in  that 
he  resumed  operations  in  the  open  field,  and  prepared 
once  more  to  measure  his  strength  against  that  of  Persia. 

Belisarius  was  stirred  from  his  repose  by  an  order 
from  court.    Desirous  of  carrying  further  the  policy  of 


1  Procop.  B.  P.  p.  34,  D. 

2  Clinton,  F.  R.  vol.  i.  p.  746. 

3  See  Jon.  Malal.  Chronograph. 
xviii.  p.  60,  B. 

4  To  the  Lazic  war  of  this 
period  seem  to  belong  the  notices 
in  Johann.  Malal.  xviii.  p.  153,  C; 


Chron.  Paschale,  vol.  i.  p.  335, 
and  Theophanes,  p.  149,  A.  The 
Roman  generals  quarrelled  among 
themselves,  and  finally  the  Roman 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  the 
country. 
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gaining  ground  by  means  of  fortified  posts,1  Justinian, 
who  had  recently  restored  and  strengthened  the  fron- 
tier city  of  Martyropolis,2  on  the  Nymphius,  sent  in- 
structions to  Belisarius,  early  in  a.d.  528,  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  to  build  a  new  fort  at  a  place  called 
Mindon,  on  the  Persian  border,  a  little  to  the  left  of 
Nisibis.3  The  work  was  commenced,  but  the  Persians 
would  not  allow  it  to  proceed.  An  army  which  num- 
bered 30,000  men,  commanded  by  Xerxes,4  son  of 
Kobad,  and  Perozes,  the  Mihran,5  attacked  the  Roman 
workmen ;  and  when  Belisarius,  reinforced  by  fresh 
troops  from  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  ventured  an  engage- 
ment, he  was  completely  defeated  and  forced  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  The  attempted  fortification  was,  upon 
this,  razed  to  the  ground ;  and  the  Mihran  returned, 
with  numerous  prisoners  of  importance,  into  Persia.6 
It  is  creditable  to  Justinian  that  he  did  not  allow 
the  ill-success  of  his  lieutenant  to  lead  to  his  recall  or 
disgrace.  On  the  contrary,  he  chose  exactly  the  time 
of  his  greatest  depression  to  give  him  the  title  of 
'  General  of  the  East.' 7  Belisarius  upon  this  assembled 
at  Daras  an  imposing  force,  composed  of  Romans  and 
allies,  the  latter  being  chiefly  Massagetse.  The  entire 
number  amounted  to  25,000  men  ; 8  and  with  this  army 
he  would  probably  have  assumed  the  offensive,  had  not 
the  Persian  general  of  the  last  campaign,  Perozes  the 
Mihran,9  again  appeared  in  the  field,  at  the  head  of 


1  See  above,  p.  22. 

2  Joh.  Malal.  xviii.  p.  54,  B. 

3  Procop.  B.  P.  i.  13;  p.  35,  B. 
For  the  position  of  Martyropolis, 
see  ibid.  i.  21;  p.  62,  C. 

4  John  of  Malala  supplies  here 
many  facts  not  noted  by  Procopius, 
but  quite  consistent  with  his  narra- 
tive {Chronograph,  xviii.  p.  60, 
B,  C). 


5  Johann.  Malal.  xviii.  p.  60,  C; 
Procop.  B.  P.  i.  13;  p.  35,  C,  D. 
Procop.  B.  P.  p.  35,  D. 
-  Ibid. 

8  Ibid.  p.  37,  A. 

9  The  name  Perozes  is  given  by 
Procopius  only  (B.  P.  p.  36,  C). 
The  title  Mihran  is  given,  as  if  a 
proper  name,  by  John  of  Malala 
{Chronograph,  xviii.  p.  60,  C). 
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40,000  Persians,1  and  declared  his  intention  of  be- 
sieging and  taking  Daras.  With  the  insolence  of  an 
Oriental  he  sent  a  message  to  Belisarius,  requiring  him 
to  have  his  bath  prepared  for  the  morrow,  as  after 
taking  the  town  he  would  need  that  kind  of  refresh- 
ment.2 Belisarius  contented  himself,  in  reply,  with 
drawing  out  his  troops  in  front  of  Daras  in  a  position 
carefully  prepared  beforehand,  where  both  his  centre 
and  his  flanks  would  be  protected  by  a  deep  ditch,  out- 
side of  which  there  would  be  room  to  act  for  his  cavalry. 
Perozes,  having  reconnoitred  the  position,  hesitated  to 
attack  it  without  a  greater  advantage  of  numbers,  and 
sent  hastily  to  Nisibis  for  10,000  more  soldiers,  while 
he  allowed  the  day  to  pass  without  anything  more  se- 
rious than  a  demonstration  of  his  cavalry  against  the 
Roman  left,  and  some  insignificant  single  combats.3 

The  next  morning  his  reinforcement  arrived ; 4  and 
after  some  exchange  of  messages  with  Belisarius,5 


1  Procop.  B.  P.  p.  37,  A. 

2  Ibid.  p.  36,  C. 

3  See  the  narrative  of  Procopius 
(B.  P.  pp.  37-8). 

4  Procop.  i.  14,  ad  init. 

5  The  following  were  the  letters 
which  passed  between  the  two 
leaders,  if  we  may  trust  Procopius. 
Belisarius  wrote :  '  It  is  admitted 
by  all  those  who  have  even  the 
smallest  share  of  wisdom,  that 
peace  is  a  good  which  excels  all 
others.  Wherefore,  if  a  man  be  a 
disturber  of  peace,  he  will  cause 
evil  not  only  to  neighbouring  na- 
tions, but  also  to  his  own  kith  and 
kin.  And  he  truly  is  the  best 
general  who  proves  himself  capable 
of  bringing  peace  out  of  war.  But 
thou,  when  Rome  and  Persia  were 
on  the  best  of  terms, didst  force  upon 
us  a  war  for  which  there  was  no  rea- 
son, since  our  respective  kings  were 
peaceably  disposed   towards  each 


other,  and  ambassadors  had  come 
and  were  at  no  great  distance,  em- 
powered to  reconcile  our  differences 
— ambassadors,  I  say,  who  will  even 
now  arrange  terms  of  peace  between 
us,  if  no  insurmountable  impedi- 
ment arise  from  this  invasion.  I  pray 
thee,  withdraw  thy  force  instantly 
into  Persian  territory,  and  be  not 
an  obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of 
thy  country,  lest  peradventure  thy 
countrymen  shall  cast  on  thee  the 
blame  of  what  they  may  hereafter 
suffer.'  Perozes  replied:  'I  would 
have  done  that  which  is  requested 
of  me,  convinced  by  what  thou 
hadst  written,  if  I  had  not  bethought 
myself  that  the  letter  came  from 
Romans,  who  are  always  ready  to 
promise,  but  little  inclined  to  per- 
form their  promises,  even  when 
they  have  sworn  to  them.  It  is 
on  account  of  the  deceits  which 
you  have  practised  upon  us  that 
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which  led  to  no  result,  he  commenced  active  opera- 
tions. Placing  his  infantry  in  the  centre,  and  his  horse 
upon  either  wing,  as  the  Romans  had  likewise  done, 
and  arranging  his  infantry  so  that  one  half  should  from 
time  to  time  relieve  the  other,1  he  assaulted  the 
Roman  line  with  a  storm  of  darts  and  arrows.  The 
Romans  replied  with  their  missile  weapons ;  but  the 
Persians  had  the  advantage  of  numbers ;  they  were 
protected  by  huge  wattled  shields ;  and  they  were  more 
accustomed  to  this  style  of  warfare  than  their  adversa- 
ries. Still  the  Romans  held  out ;  but  it  was  a  relief  to 
them  when  the  missile  weapons  were  exhausted  on 
both  sides,  and  a  closer  fight  began  along  the  whole 
line  with  swords  and  spears.  After  a  while  the  Roman 
left  was  in  difficulties.  Here  the  Cadiseni  (Cadusians  ?) 
under  Pituazes  routed  their  opponents,  and  were  pur- 
suing them  hastily  when  the  Massagetic  horse,  com- 
manded by  Sunicas  and  Aigan,  and  three  hundred 
Heruli  under  a  chief  called  Pharas,  charged  them  on 
their  right  flank,  and  at  once  threw  them  into  disorder. 


we  have  been  compelled  to  take  up 
arms;  therefore,  my  Roman  friends, 
you  may  be  sure  that  you  will  have 
to  meet  the  Persians  in  battle. 
Our  resolution  is  taken  either  to 
compel  you  to  do  us  justice,  or 
else  to  hold  our  present  position 
till  death  or  old  age  disable  us.' 
Belisarius  made  the  following  re- 
joinder:—  4  It  is  wrong,  most  ex- 
cellent Mirrhanes,  to  indulge  in 
vain  boasting,  and  wrong,  more- 
over, to  tax  one's  neighbours  with 
crimes  to  which  they  are  strangers. 
We  said  with  truth  that  Rufinus 
was  near  at  hand,  and  had  brought 
with  him  terms  of  peace  —  you 
yourself  will  not  be  able  to  deny 
this  much  longer.  If,  however, 
yon  are  bent  on  fighting,  we  shall 
meet  you  confidently  in  the  belief 


that  God  is  on  our  side.  We  have 
conciliated  His  favour  by  the  fair- 
ness of  our  proceedings,  While  your 
arrogance  and  rejection  of  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  which  we  offered 
must  have  offended  Him.  To  mark 
the  justice  of  our  cause,  we  shall 
attach  to  our  standards,  ere  we 
engage,  the  documents  which  we 
have  exchanged  recently.'  Perozes 
answered  to  this :  '  We  too  believe 
that  we  have  not  begun  this  war 
without  the  sanction  of  our  own 
gods;  under  their  protection  we 
shall  attack  you;  and  we  trust  that 
their  aid  will  enable  us  to  take 
Daras  to-morrow.  Have  my  bath 
and  my  breakfast  in  readiness  for 
me  within  the  walls.  (See  Procop. 
B.  P.  i.  14;  pp.  38-9.) 
I     1  Procop.  p.  40,  D. 
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Three  thousand  fell,  and  the  rest  were  driven  back  upon 
their  main  body,  which  still  continued  to  fight  bravely. 
The  Romans  did  not  push  their  advantage,  but  were 
satisfied  to  reoccupy  the  ground  from  which  they  had 
been  driven.1 

Scarcely  was  the  battle  re-established  in  this  quarter 
when  the  Romans  found  themselves  in  still  greater 
difficulties  upon  their  right.  Here  Perozes  had  deter- 
mined to  deliver  his  main  attack.  The  corps  of  Im- 
mortals, which  he  had  kept  in  reserve,  and  such  troops 
as  he  could  spare  from  his  centre,  were  secretly  massed 
upon  his  own  left,2  and  charged  the  Roman  right  with 
such  fury  that  it  was  broken  and  began  a  hasty  retreat. 
The  Persians  pursued  in  a  long  column,  and  were 
carrying  all  before  them,  when  once  more  an  impetuous 
flank  charge  of  the  barbarian  cavalry,  which  now  formed 
an  important  element  in  the  Roman  armies,  changed 
the  face  of  affairs,  and  indeed  decided  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  The  Persian  column  was  actually  cut  in  two 
by  the  Massagetic  horse  ;  those  who  had  advanced  the 
furthest  were  completely  separated  from  their  friends, 
and  were  at  once  surrounded  and  slain.  Among  them 
was  the  standard-bearer  of  Baresmanes,  who  com- 
manded the  Persian  left.  The  fall  of  this  man  in- 
creased the  general  confusion.  In  vain  did  the  Persian 
column,  checked  in  its  advance,  attempt  an  orderly 
retreat.  The  Romans  assaulted  it  in  front  and  on  both 
flanks,  and  a  terrible  carnage  ensued.  The  crowning 
disaster  was  the  death  of  Baresmanes,  who  was  slain  by 
Sunicas,  the  Massa-Goth ;  whereupon  the  whole  Per- 
sian army  broke  and  fled  without  offering  any  further 
resistance.    Here  fell  5,000,  including  numbers  of  the 


1  Procop.  B.  P.  p.  41,  B,  C,  D. 


2  Ibid.  p.  42,  A. 
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4  Immortals.'  The  slaughter  would  have  been  still 
greater,  had  not  Belisarius  and  his  lieutenant,  Hermo- 
genes,  with  wise  caution  restrained  the  Roman  troops 
and  recalled  them  quickly  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  content  with  the  success  which  they  had 
achieved.  It  was  so  long  since  a  Roman  army  had 
defeated  a  Persian  one  in  the  open  field,  that  the  vic- 
tory had  an  extraordinary  value,  and  it  would  have 
been  foolish  to  risk  a  reverse  in  the  attempt  to  give  it 
greater  completeness.1 

While  these  events  took  place  in  Mesopotamia,  the 
Persian  arms  were  also  unsuccessful  in  the  Armenian 
highlands,  whither  Kobad  had  sent  a  second  army  to 
act  offensively  against  Rome,  under  the  conduct  of  a 
certain  Mermeroes.  The  Roman  commanders  in  this 
region  were  Sittas,  the  former  colleague  of  Belisarius,2 
and  Dorotheus,  a  general  of  experience.  Their  troops 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  half  the  number  of  the 
enemy,3  yet  they  contrived  to  inflict  on  the  Persians 
two  defeats,  one  in  their  own  territory,  the  other  in 
Roman  Armenia.  The  superiority  thus  exhibited  by 
the  Romans  encouraged  desertions  to  their  side  ;  and 
in  some  instances  the  deserters  were  able  to  carry  over 
with  them  to  their  new  friends  small  portions  of 
Persian  territory.4 

In  the  year  a.d.  531,  after  a  vain  attempt  at  nego- 
tiating terms  of  peace  with  Rome,5  the  Persians  made  an 


1  'licavbv  avrolc  KaretyaiveTo  ttjv 
VLKTjv  utcpaccpvTj  dLacuoaodai  '  fianpov 
yap  xpovov  'Pu/iaiuv  ry  /laxy  kutivri 
Ty  ^/^£pa  rjaarjdrjaav  Uspoai.  (Procop. 
B.  P.  i.  14,  sub  Jin.) 

2  See  above,  p.  29. 

3  The  Persians  are  estimated  at 
30,000,  the  Romans  at  less  than 
half  that  number  (Procop.  i.  15; 
p.  43,  D). 

4  A  fort  named  Bolon,  not  far 


from  Theodosiopolis,  and  a  district 
called  Pharangium,  which  lay  be- 
tween Persarmenia  and  Tzania,  and 
had  gold  mines  in  it,  are  the  gains 
mentioned  (ibid.  p.  44,  C;  p.  45,  D). 

5  Ibid.  pp.  40-7.  Kobad  re- 
quired that  either  Daras  should  be 
evacuated  and  destroyed,  or  that 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  defend- 
ing the  pass  of  Derbend  should  be 
shared  between  the  two  nations. 
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effort  to  recover  their  laurels  by  carrying  the  war  into 
a  new  quarter  and  effecting  a  new  combination.  Ala- 
mandarus,  sheikh  of  the  Saracenic  Arabs,  had  long  been 
a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Romans,  and  from  his  safe  retreat 
in  the  desert  had  been  accustomed  for  fifty  years  to 
ravage,  almost  at  his  will,  the  eastern  provinces  of 
the  empire.1  Two  years  previously  he  had  carried 
fire  and  sword  through  the  regions  of  Upper  Syria, 
had  burned  the  suburbs  of  Chalcis,2  and  threatened 
the  Roman  capital  of  the  East,  the  rich  and  luxurious 
Antioch.  He  owed,  it  would  seem,  some  sort  of 
allegiance  to  Persia,3  although  practically  he  was  in- 
dependent, and  made  his  expeditions  when  and  where 
he  pleased.  However,  in  a.d.  531,  he  put  himself 
at  the  disposal  of  Persia,  proposed  a  joint  expedition, 
and  suggested  a  new  plan  of  campaign.  '  Mesopo- 
tamia and  OsrhoSne,'  he  said,  1  on  which  the  Persians 
were  accustomed  to  make  their  attacks,  could  better 
resist  them  than  almost  any  other  part  of  the  Roman 
territory.  In  these  provinces  were  the  strongest  of 
the  Roman  cities,  fortified  according  to  the  latest  rules 
of  art,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  every  appliance 
of  defensive  warfare.  There,  too,  were  the  best  and 
bravest  of  the  Roman  troops,  and  an  army  more 
numerous  than  Rome  had  ever  employed  against  Per- 
sia before.  It  would  be  most  perilous  to  risk  an 
encounter  on  this  ground.  Let  Persia,  however,  in- 
vade the  country  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  she 
would  find  but  few  obstacles.  In  that  region  there 
were  no  strong  fortresses,  nor  was  there  any  army 


1  Procop.  B.  P.  i.  17 ;  p.  50,  D, 
and  p.  51,  A;  Johann.  Malal.  xviii. 
p.  69,  B;  Theophan.  vol.  i.  p.  151, 
D. 

2  Tkeophanes  says  '  Chalcedon  ' 


(l.s.c. ),  but  probably  means  'Chal- 
cis,' since  there  was  no  '  Chalcedon' 
in  Syria. 

3  Procop.  B.  P.  p.  50,  A;  p. 
51,  B. 
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worth  mention.  Antioch  itself,  the  richest  and  most 
populous  city  of  the  Roman  East,  was  without  a  gar- 
rison, and,  if  it  were  suddenly  assaulted,  could  prob- 
ably be  taken.  The  incursion  might  be  made,  An- 
tioch sacked,  and  the  booty  carried  off  into  Persian 
territory  before  the  Romans  in  Mesopotamia  received 
intelligence  of  what  was  happening.'  Kobad  listened 
with  approval,  and  determined  to  adopt  the  bold 
course  suggested  to  him.  He  levied  a  force  of  15,000 
cavalry,1  and,  placing  it  under  the  command  of  a 
general  named  Azarethes,2  desired  him  to  take  Ala- 
mandarus  for  his  guide  and  make  a  joint  expedition 
with  him  across  the  Euphrates.  It  was  understood 
that  the  great  object  of  the  expedition  was  the  capture 
of  Antioch. 

The  allied  army  crossed  the  Euphrates  below  Cir- 
cesium,3  and  ascended  the  right  bank  of  the  river  till 
they  neared  the  latitude  of  Antioch,  when  they  struck 
westward  and  reached  Gabbula 4  (the  modern  Jabul), 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  salt  lake  now  known  as  the 
Sabakhah.5  Here  they  learned  to  their  surprise  that 
the  movement,  which  they  had  intended  to  be  wholly 


1  Procop.  B.  P.  i.  18,  ad  init. 

2  So  Procopius  (l.s.c).  John  of 
Malala  calls  him  Exarath  (xviii. 
p.  69,  B). 

3  John  of  Malala  speaks  of  the 
Persian  army  as  passing  did  rob 
Kipuriaiov,  which  in  classical  Greek 
would  mean  '  through  Circesium; ' 
but  his  language  is  so  impure  that 
we  may  understand  him  to  mean 
*  passing  by  it,'  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Euphrates.  So  the  Latin  trans- 
lator renders  the  passage  '  Circesium 
prmteryressus.'' 

4  Procop.  B.  P.  p.  52,  C;  Jo- 
hann.  Mai.  l.s  c.  It  is  curious  that 
Procopius  speaks  of  the  country  in- 
vaded as  Commayene.  Commagene 


was  properly  the  small  tract  at  the 
extreme  N.E.  of  Syria,  having  Sam- 
osata  for  its  capital,  and  not  ex- 
tending further  south  than  lat.  37°. 
The  tract  invaded  by  Azarethes 
was  evidently  Chalybonitis,  all  the 
towns  that  are  mentioned  (Hierap- 
olis,  Batnse,  Barbalissus,  Gabbula, 
&c. )  lying  in  that  region.  The 
line  of  the  Persian  march  is  given 
best  by  J.  Malalas,  who  names 
successively  Circesium,  Callinicus, 
and  Gabbula,  and  places  Roman 
troops  in  Hierapolis  and  Barba- 
lissus. 

5  See  the  Author's  Ancient  Mon- 
archies, vol.  ii.  p.  466,  2nd  edition. 
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unknown  to  the  Romans,  had  come  to  the  ears  of  Belisa- 
rius,1  who  had  at  once  quitted  Daras,  and  proceeded 
by  forced  marches  to  the  defence  of  Syria,  into  which 
he  had  thrown  himself  with  an  army  of  20,000  men,2 
Romans,  Isaurians,  Lycaonians,3  and  Arabs.  His 
troops  were  already  interposed  between  the  Persians 
and  their  longed-for  prey,  Belisarius  having  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Chalcis,4  half  a  degree  to  the  west 
of  Gabbula,  and  twenty-five  miles  nearer  to  Antioch. 
Thus  baulked  of  their  purpose,  and  despairing  of  any 
greater  success  than  they  had  already  achieved,  the 
allies  became  anxious  to  return  to  Persia  with  the 
plunder  of  the  Syrian  towns  and  villages  which  they 
had  sacked  on  their  advance.  Belisarius  was  quite 
content  that  they  should  carry  off  their  spoil,  and 
would  have  considered  it  a  sufficient  victory  to  have 
frustrated  the  expedition  without  striking  a  blow.5 
But  his  army  was  otherwise  minded ;  they  were  eager 
for  battle,  and  hoped  doubtless  to  strip  the  flying  foe  of 
his  rich  booty.  Belisarius  was  at  last  forced,  against 
his  better  judgment,  to  indulge  their  desires  and  allow 
an  engagement,  which  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  nearly  opposite  Callinicus.6  Here  the  con- 
duct of  the  Roman  troops  in  action  corresponded  but 
ill  to  their  anxiety  for  a  conflict,  The  infantry  indeed 
stood  firm,  notwithstanding  that  they  fought  fasting  ;  7 
but  the  Saracenic  Arabs,  of  whom  a  portion  were  on 


1  It  appears  from  John  of  Malala 
that  the  expeditionary  force  was 
seen  as  it  passed  Callinicus,  and 
that  intelligence  was  at  once  con- 
veyed to  Belisarius  at  Daras. 

2  Procop.  B.  P.  p.  52,  B. 

3  Ibid.  p.  55,  C. 

4  So  Procopins  (p.  52,  C),  whose 
authority  on  such  a  point  must  be 
preferred  to  that  of  J.  Malalas. 


The  latter  places  Belisarius  at  Bar- 
balissus,  thirty  miles  east  of  Gab- 
bula. 

5  Procop.  p.  53,  A. 

c  Ibid.  Compare  Jo.  Malal.  xviii. 
p.  70,  C. 

7  The  battle  was  fought  upon 
Easter  Eve,  when  the  Christians 
of  the  sixth  century  fasted  till 
after  nightfall  (Procop.  p.  53,  B). 
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the  Roman  side,  and  the  Isaurian  and  Lycaonian  horse, 
who  had  been  among  the  most  eager  for  the  fray, 
offered  scarcely  any  resistance  ;  and,  the  right  wing  of 
the  Romans  being  left  exposed  by  their  flight,  Belisa- 
•  rius  was  compelled  to  make  his  troops  turn  their  faces 
to  the  enemy,  and  their  backs  to  the  Euphrates,  and  in 
this  position,  where  defeat  would  have  been  ruin,  to 
meet  and  resist  all  the  assaults  of  the  foe  until  the 
shades  of  evening  fell,  and  he  was  able  to  transport  his 
troops  in  boats  across  the  river.  The  honours  of  vic- 
tory rested  with  the  Persians,  but  they  had  gained  no 
substantial  advantage  ;  and  when  Azarethes  returned 
to  his  master  he  was  not  unjustly  reproached  with  hav- 
ing sacrificed  many  lives  for  no  appreciable  result.1 
The  raid  into  Syria  had  failed  of  its  chief  object;  and 
Belisarius,  though  defeated,  had  returned,  with  the 
main  strength  of  his  army  intact,  into  Mesopotamia. 

The  battle  of  Callinicus  was  fought  on  Easter  Eve, 
April  19.  Azarethes  probably  reached  Ctesiphon  and 
made  his  report  to  Kobad  towards  the  end  of  the 
month.  Dissatisfied  with  what  Azarethes  had  achieved, 
and  feeling  that  the  season  was  not  too  far  advanced 
for  a  second  campaign,  Kobad  despatched  an  army, 
under  three  chiefs,  into  Mesopotamia,  where  Sittas  was 
now  the  principal  commander  on  the  Roman  side,  as 
Belisarius  had  been  hastily  summoned  to  Byzantium  in 
order  to  be  employed  against  the  Vandals  in  Africa. 
This  force  found  no  one  to  resist  it  in  the  open  field, 
and  was  therefore  able  to  invade  Soph^ne  and  lay 
siege  to  the  Roman  fortress  of  Martyropolis.2  Martyr- 
opolis  was  ill  provisioned,  and  its  walls  were  out  of 


1  Procop.  p.  56,  D. 

2  Ibid.  p.  02,  C.    Compare  Jo.  Malal.  xviii.  p.  73,  A,  B. 
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repair.  The  Persians  must  soon  have  taken  it,  had  not 
Sittas  contrived  to  spread  reports  of  a  diversion  which 
the  Huns  were  about  to  make  as  Roman  allies.  Fear 
of  being  caught  between  two  fires  paralysed  the  Per- 
sian commanders ;  and  before  events  undeceived  them, 
news  arrived  in  the  camp  that  Kobad  was  dead,  and 
that  a  new  prince  sat  upon  the  throne.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Chanaranges,  the  chief  of  the  Persian 
commanders,  yielded  to  representations  made  by 
Sittas,  that  peace  would  now  probably  be  made  be- 
tween the  contending  powers,  and  withdrew  his  army 
into  Persian  territory.1 

Kobad  had,  in  fact,  been  seized  with  paralysis  on 
the  8th  of  September,2  and,  after  an  illness  which 
lasted  only  five  days,  had  expired.  Before  dying,  he 
had  communicated  to  his  chief  minister,  Mebodes,  his 
earnest  desire  that  Chosroes  should  succeed  him  upon 
the  throne,  and,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Mebodes,  had 
formally  left  the  crown  to  him  by  a  will  duly  executed.3 
He  is  said  by  a  contemporary  to  have  been  eighty-two 
years  old  at  his  death,4  an  age  very  seldom  attained  by 
an  Oriental  monarch.  His  long  life  was  more  than 
usually  eventful,  and  he  cannot  be  denied  the  praise  of 
activity,  perseverance,  fertility  of  resource,  and  general 
military  capacity.  But  he  was  cruel  and  fickle  ;  he 
disgraced  his  ministers  and  his  generals  on  insufficient 
grounds ;  he  allowed  himself,  from  considerations  of 
policy,  to  smother  his  religious  convictions ;  and  he 
risked  subjecting  Persia  to  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war, 
in  order  to  gratify  a  favouritism  which,  however  justi- 
fied by  the  event,  seems  to  have  rested  on  no  worthy 


1  Procop.  p.  64,  B.  2  Jo.  Malal.  xviii.  p.  73,  C. 

3  Procop.  p.  63,  B;  Mirkhond,  p.  359.       4  Jo.  Malal.  l.s.c. 
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motive.  Chosroes  was  preferred  on  account  of  his 
beauty,  and  because  he  was  the  son  of  Kobad's  best- 
loved  wife,1  rather  than  for  any  good  qualities  ;  and 
inherited  the  kingdom,  not  so  much  because  he  had 
shown  any  capacity  to  govern  as  because  he  was 
his  father's  darling. 

The  coins  of  Kobad  are,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  length  of  his  reign,  very  numerous.  In  their  gen- 
eral appearance  they  resemble  those  of  Zamasp,  but  do 
not  exhibit  quite  so  many  stars  and  crescents.  The 
legend  on  the  obverse  is  either  '  KavaV  or  '  Kavdt 
afzuij  i.e.  'Kobad,'  or  'May  Kobad  be  increased.' 2 
The  reverse  shows  the  regnal  year,  which  ranges  from 
eleven  to  forty-three,3  together  with  a  mint-mark. 
The  mint-marks,  which  are  nearly  forty  in  number, 
comprise  almost  all  those  of  Perozes,  together  with 
about  thirteen  others.4 


COIN  OF  KOBAD. 


1  Procop.  i.  11;  p.  30,  A;  Mir- 
khond,  p.  352. 

2  See  Mordtmann  in  the  Zeit- 
schrift,  vol.  viii.  pp.  78-83 ;  vol.  xii. 
pp.  13-19;  and  Thomas  in  the 
Numismatic  Chronicle  for  1873,  pp. 
230-232.  Both  authorities  agree 
as  to  the  meaning  of  afzui  or  afzu. 
(See  Zeitschr.  viii.  p.  79;  Num. 
Chron.  p.  231,  note  21. ) 

3  Kobad,  it  is  evident,  counted 
to  his  reign  the  two  years  during 


which  Zamasp  was  king,  as  well  as 
those  during  which  he  actually 
reigned.  His  two  reigns  (11  +  30) 
comprised  really  but  forty-one 
years.  Forty-three,  however,  is 
the  number  usually  assigned  to 
him.  (See  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  151; 
Mirkhond,  p.  358;  Jo.  Malal.  xviii. 
p.  73,  D;  Eutych.  vol.  ii.  p.  176.) 

4  Mordtmann  in  the  Zeitschrift, 
vol.  viii.  pp.  78-83;  Thomas  in 
Num.  Chron.  for  1873,  p.  232. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Accession  of  Chosroes  I.  (Anushirwa?i) .  Conspiracy  to  dethrone  him 
crushed.  General  Severity  of  his  Government.  He  concludes  Peace 
ivith  Rome,  a.d.  533.  Terms  of  the  Peace.  Causes  which  led  to  its 
Rupture.  First  Roman  War  of  Chosroes,  a.d.  540-544.  Second 
Roman  War,  a.d.  549-557.  Eastern  Wars.  Conquest  of  Arabia 
Felix.  Supposed  Campaign  in  India.  War  with  the  Turks.  Revolt 
of  Persarmenia.  Third  Roman  War,  a.d.  572-579.  Death  of  Chosroes. 

TedvjjKorog  tov  Ku[3vdov,  'Koapbrjq  6  iravv  6  tcad'  i]fxag  dtadixETat  ttjv  narpuav 
itpxwv,  ml  Txenpaxe  nAelara  boa  ml  fieyiara.  —  Agathias,  iv.  29 ;  p.  140,  A. 

The  accession  of  Chosroes  was  not  altogether  undis- 
puted. Kaoses,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Kobad,  re- 
garding himself  as  entitled  to  the  crown  by  right  of 
birth,  assumed  the  insignia  of  royalty  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  claimed  to  be  acknowledged  as  mon- 
arch.1 But  Mebodes,  the  Grand  Vizier,  interposed 
with  the  assertion  of  a  constitutional  axiom,  that  no 
one  had  the  right  of  taking  the  Persian  crown  until  it 
was  assigned  to  him  by  the  assembly  of  the  nobles.2 
Kaoses,  who  thought  he  might  count  on  the  goodwill 
of  the  nobles,  acquiesced  ;  and,  the  assembly  being 
convened,  his  claims  were  submitted  to  it.  Hereupon 
Mebodes  brought  forward  the  formal  testament  of 
Kobad,  which  he  had  hitherto  concealed,  and,  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  nobles,  exhorted  them  to  accept  as 
king  the  brave  prince  designated  by  a  brave  and  suc- 
cessful father.  His  eloquence  and  authority  prevailed  ; 

1  Procop.  B.  P.  i.  21 ;  p.  63,  C.      I  avrdfiaTov    hg    rrjv    jSaoiAscav  ievai, 

2  Ibid.     Quokuv      ovdiva      xPVvaL  \  ukAu  ipytyu  Uepoibv  ruv  Aoyiuuv. 
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the  claims  of  Kaoses  and  of  at  least  one  other  son  of 
Kobad 1  were  set  aside ;  and,  in  accordance  with  his 
father's  will,  Chosroes  was  proclaimed  lawful  monarch 
of  Persia. 

But  a  party  among  the  nobles  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  decision  to  which  the  majority  had  come.  They 
dreaded  the  restlessness,2  and  probably  feared  the 
cruelty,  of  Chosroes.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  they  would  have  espoused  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
appointed Kaoses,  which  had  a  solid  basis  of  legality 
to  rest  upon ;  but,  apparently,  the  personal  character 
of  Kaoses  was  unsatisfactory,  or,  at  any  rate,  there  was 
another  prince  whose  qualities  conciliated  more  regard 
and  aroused  more  enthusiasm.  Zames,  the  second  son 
of  Kobad,  had  distinguished  himself  repeatedly  in  the 
field,3  and  was  the  idol  of  a  considerable  section  of  the 
nation,  who  had  long  desired  that  he  should  govern 
them.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  possessed  a  dis- 
qualification fatal  in  the  eyes  of  Orientals  ;  he  had,  by 
disease  or  mischance,  lost  one  of  his  eyes,  and  this 
physical  blemish  made  it  impossible  that  he  should 
occupy  the  Persian  throne.4  Under  these  circum- 
stances an  ingenious  plan  was  hit  upon.  In  order  to 
combine  respect  for  law  and  usage  with  the  practical 
advantage  of  being  governed  by  the  man  of  their 
choice,  the  discontented  nobles  conceived  the  idea  of 
conferring  the  crown  on  a  son  of  Zames,  a  boy  named 
after  his  grandfather  Kobad,  on  whose  behalf  Zames 
would  naturally  be  regent.5    Zames  readily  came  into 


1  Zames  (see  p.  364).  It  is  un- 
certain what  had  become  of  Phtha- 
siittrStis 

2  Procop.  B.  P.  i.  23;  p.  66,  B. 

oaporig  6  Kaftadov  utclktoq  re  rjv  ttjvX 
diavoiav  nal  veurepuv  irpay/LtuTiov 
uto  tcoc;  tpaaTTjQ. 


3  Ibid.  p.  30,  A. 

4  Ibid.  'Krepo^daTifzop  rj  aKh)  nvl 
?i(l)j3r)  kxbp-evov  ov  de/MS  Hepaat^  Ba- 
oikea  KaOtnraadai.  Compare  Herod, 
iii.  73. 

5  Procop.  i.  23;  p.  66,  C. 
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the  plot ;  several  of  his  brothers,  and,  what  is  most 
strange,  Chosroes'  maternal  uncle,  the  Aspebecl,  sup- 
ported him  ;  the  conspiracy  seemed  nearly  sure  of  suc- 
cess, when,  by  some  accident,  it  Avas  discovered,  and 
the  occupant  of  the  throne  took  prompt  and  effectual 
measures  to  crush  it.  Zames,  Kaoses,  and  all  the  other 
sons  of  Kobad  were  seized  by  order  of  Chosroes,  and, 
together  ivitli  their  entire  male  offspring,  were  con- 
demned to  death.1  The  Aspebed,  and  the  other  nobles 
found  to  have  been  accessory  to  the  conspiracy,  were, 
at  the  same  time,  executed.  One  prince  alone,  the  in- 
tended puppet-king,  Kobad,  escaped,  through  the  com- 
passion of  the  Persian  who  had  charge  of  him,  and, 
after  passing  many  years  in  concealment,  became  a 
refugee  at  the  Court  of  Constantinople,  where  he  was 
kindly  treated  by  Justinian.2 

When  Chosroes  had  by  these  means  secured  himself 
against  the  claims  of  pretenders,  he  proceeded  to  em- 
ploy equal  severity  in  repressing  the  disorders,  punish- 
ing the  crimes,  and  compelling  the  abject  submission  of 
his  subjects.  The  heresiarch  Mazdak,  who  had  escaped 
the  persecution  instituted  in  his  later  years  by  Kobad, 
and  the  sect  of  the  Mazdakites,  which,  despite  that 
persecution,  was  still  strong  and  vigorous,  were  the 
first  to  experience  the  oppressive  weight  of  his  resent- 
ment ;  and  the  corpses  of  a  hundred  thousand  martyrs 
blackening  upon  gibbets  proved  the  determination  of 
the  new  monarch  to  make  his  will  law,  whatever  the 
consequences.3  In  a  similar  spirit,  the  hesitation  of 
Mebodes  to  obey  instantaneously  an  order  sent  him  by 
the  king  was  punished  capitally,  and  with  circum- 


1  Procop.  p.  66,  D. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  67-8. 


3  Mirkhond,  pp.  62-3;  Tabari, 
vol.  ii.  p.  159. 
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stances  of  peculiar  harshness,1  by  the  stern  prince,  who 
did  not  allow  gratitude  for  old  benefits  to  affect  the 
judgments  which  he  passed  on  recent  offences.  Nor 
did  signal  services  in  the  field  avail  to  save  Chanaranges, 
the  nobleman  who  preserved  the  young  Kobad,  from  his 
master's  vengeance.  The  conqueror  of  twelve  nations, 
betrayed  by  an  unworthy  son,  was  treacherously  en- 
trapped and  put  to  death  on  account  of  a  single  humane 
act  which  had  in  no  way  harmed  or  endangered  the 
jealous  monarch.2 

The  fame  of  Chosroes  rests  especially  on  his  military 
exploits  and  successes.  On  first  ascending  the  throne, 
he  seems,  however,  to  have  distrusted  his  capacity  for 
war  ;  and  it  was  with  much  readiness  that  he  accepted 
the  overtures  for  peace  made  by  Justinian,  who  was 
anxious  to  bring  the  Eastern  war  to  a  close,  in  order 
that  he  might  employ  the  talents  of  Belisarius  in  the 
reduction  of  Africa  and  Italy.  A  truce  was  made  be- 
tween Persia  and  Rome3  early  in  a.d.  532  ;  and  the 
truce  was  followed  after  a  short  interval  by  a  treaty  — 
known  as  c  the  endless  peace  ' 4  —  whereby  Rome  and 
Persia  made  up  their  differences  and  arranged  to  be 
friends  on  the  following  conditions: — (1)  Rome  was 
to  pay  over  to  Persia  the  sum  of  eleven  thousand 
pounds  of  gold,  or  about  half  a  million  of  our  money, 
as  her  contribution  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
Caucasian  defences,  the  actual  defence  being  under- 
taken by  Persia ;  (2)  Daras  was  to  remain  a  fortified 


1  Mebodes  was  'commanded  to 
repair  to  the  iron  tripod  which 
stood  before  the  gate  of  the  palace, 
where  it  was  death  to  relieve  or 
approach  the  victim,  and  languished 
there  severed  days  before  his  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  by  the  son  of 
Kobad.'    (See  Gibbon,  Decline  and 


Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  183;  and  compare 
Procop.  i.  23;  p.  68,  D.) 

2  Procop.  p.  68,  B. 

3  J.  Malal.  xviii.  p.  213,  ad  init. 

4  T^v  unepavrov  Ka/iovjU£V7]v  elpri- 
vriv.  (Procop.  B.  P.  i.  22 ;  p.  65,  D. 
Compare  ii.  3;  p.  94,  B,  D;  B.  Goth. 
iv.  14-;  p.  607,  B.) 
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post,  but  was  not  to  be  made  the  Roman  head-quarters 
in  Mesopotamia,  which  were  to  be  fixed  at  Constantia ; 
(3)  the  district  of  Pharangium  and  the  castle  of  Bolon, 
which  Rome  had  recently  taken  from  Persia,  were  to  be 
restored,  and  Persia  on  her  part  was  to  surrender  the 
forts  which  she  had  captured  in  Lazica ;  (4)  Rome  and 
Persia  were  to  be  eternal  friends  and  allies,  and  were 
to  aid  each  other  whenever  required  with  supplies  of 
men  and  money.1  Thus  was  terminated  the  thirty 
years'  war,  which,  commencing  in  a.d.  502  by  the 
attack  of  Kobad  on  Anastasius,2  was  brought  to  a  close 
in  a.d.  532,  and  ratified  by  Justinian  in  the  year 
following.3 

When  Chosroes  consented  to  substitute  close  relations 
of  amity  with  Rome  for  the  hereditary  enmity  which 
had  been  the  normal  policy  of  his  house,  he  probably 
expected  that  no  very  striking  or  remarkable  results 
would  follow.  He  supposed  that  the  barbarian  neigh- 
bours of  the  empire  on  the  north  and  on  the  west 
would  give  her  arms  sufficient  employment,  and  that  the 
balance  of  power  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia 
would  remain  much  as  before.  But  in  these  expecta- 
tions he  was  disappointed.  Justinian  no  sooner  found 
his  eastern  frontier  secure  than  he  directed  the  whole 
force  of  the  empire  upon  his  enemies  in  the  regions  of 
the  west,  and  in  the  course  of  half  a  dozen  years  (a.d. 
533-539),  by  the  aid  of  his  great  general,  Belisarius, 
he  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  the  region 
about  Carthage  and  Tunis,4  subdued  the  Moors,5  and 
brought  to  its  last  gasp  the  power  of  the  Ostrogoths  in 


1  For  the  terms  of  the  peace, 
compare  J.  Malal.  xviii.  p.  219 
with  Procop.  B.  P.  i.  22;  pp.  65-6. 

2  See  above,  p.  16. 


3  Marcellin.  Chron.  p.  64. 

4  See  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall, 
vol.  v.  pp.  101-114. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  121-123. 
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Italy.1  The  territorial  extent  of  his  kingdom  was 
nearly  doubled  by  these  victories ;  his  resources  were 
vastly  increased  ;  the  prestige  of  his  arms  was  enor- 
mously raised  ;  veteran  armies  had  been  formed  which 
despised  danger,  and  only  desired  to  be  led  against 
fresh  enemies  ;  and  officers  had  been  trained  capable 
of  conducting  operations  of  every  kind,  and  confident, 
under  all  circumstances,  of  success.  It  must  have  been 
with  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  and  alarm  not  easily  to 
be  dissembled  that  the  Great  King  heard  of  his  brother's 
long  series  of  victories  and  conquests,2  each  step  in 
which  constituted  a  fresh  danger  to  Persia  by  aggran- 
dising the  power  whom  she  had  chiefly  to  fear.  At 
first  his  annoyance  found  a  vent  in  insolent  demands 
for  a  share  of  the  Roman  spoils,  which  Justinian 
thought  it  prudent  to  humour ; 3  but,  as  time  went  on, 
and  the  tide  of  victory  flowed  more  and  more  strongly 
in  one  direction,  he  became  less  and  less  able  to  con- 
tain himself,  and  more  and  more  determined  to  re- 
nounce his  treaty  with  Rome  and  renew  the  old 
struggle  for  supremacy.  His  own  inclination,  a  suf- 
ficiently strong  motive  in  itself,  was  seconded  and 
intensified  by  applications  made  to  him  from  without 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  especial  reasons  for 
dreading  the  advance  of  Rome,  and  for  expecting  to 
be  among  her  next  victims.  Witiges,  the  Ostrogoth 
king  of  Italy,  and  Bassaces,  an  Armenian  chief,  were 
the  most  important  of  these  applicants.  Embassies  from 
these  opposite  quarters 4  reaches  Chosroes  in  the  same 


1  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol. 
v.  pp.  132-154. 

2  See  Procop.  B.  P.  i.  26,  ad 
init.;  ii.  1,  2,  &c. 

3  Ibid.  i.  26;  p.  79,  C,  D.  Chos- 
roes cloaked  his  insolence  under  a 


mask  of  f acetiousness ;  but  it  can 
scarcely  have  been  the  less  offen- 
sive on  that  account. 

4  Ibid.  ii.  2;  pp.  89-90;  ii.  3; 
pp.  93-4. 
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year,  a.d.  539,  and  urged  him  for  his  own  security  to 
declare  war  against  Justinian  before  it  was  too  late. 
'Justinian,'  the  ambassadors  said,  'aimed  at  universal 
empire.  His  aspirations  had  for  a  while  been  kept  in 
check  by  Persia,  and  by  Persia  alone,  the  sole  power 
in  the  world  that  he  feared.  Since  the  "  endless 
peace  "  was  made,  he  had  felt  himself  free  to  give  full 
vent  to  his  ambitious  greed,  had  commenced  a  course 
of  aggression  upon  all  the  other  conterminous  nations, 
and  had  spread  war  and  confusion  on  all  sides.  He 
had  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa, 
conquered  the  Moors,  deceived  the  Goths  of  Italy  by 
professions  of  friendship,  and  then  fallen  upon  them 
with  all  his  forces,  violated  the  rights  of  Armenia  and 
driven  it  to  rebellion,  enslaved  the  Tzani  and  the  Lazi, 
seized  the  Greek  city  of  Bosporus,  and  the  u  Isle  of 
Palms "  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  solicited  the 
alliance  of  barbarous  Huns  and  Ethiopians,  striven  to 
sow  discord  between  the  Persian  monarch  and  his 
vassals,1  and  in  every  part  of  the  world  shown  him- 
self equally  grasping  and  restless.  What  would  be  the 
consequence  if  Persia  continued  to  hold  aloof?  Simply 
that  all  the  other  nations  would  in  turn  be  destroyed, 
and  she  would  find  herself  face  to  face  with  their 
destroyer,  and  would  enjoy  the  poor  satisfaction  of 
being  devoured  last.  But  did  she  fear  to  be  re- 
proached with  breaking  the  treaty  and  forfeiting  her 
pledged  word  ?  Home  had  already  broken  it  by  her 
intrigues  with  the  Huns,  the  Ethiopians,  and  the 
Saracens ;  and  Persia  would  therefore  be  free  from 


1  The  allusion  here  was  to  certain 
transactions  between  Justinian  and 
Alamundarus,  the  sheikh  of  the 
Saracens  dependent  on  Persia,  who, 


at  the  instigation  of  Chosroes,  had 
commenced  hostilities  against  one 
of  the  Roman  vassal-kings,  about 
a.d.  538  (Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  1). 
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reproach  if  she  treated  the  peace  as  no  longer  existing. 
The  treatv-breaker  is  not  he  who  first  draws  the  sword, 
but  he  who  sets  the  example  of  seeking  the  other's 
hurt.  Or  did  Persia  fear  the  result  of  declaring  war  ? 
Such  fear  was  unreasonable,  for  Rome  had  neither 
troops  nor  generals  to  oppose  to  a  sudden  Persian 
attack.  Sittas  was  dead ; 1  Belisarius  and  the  best  of 
the  Roman  forces  were  in  Italy.  If  Justinian  recalled 
Belisarius,  it  was  not  certain  that  he  would  obey ;  and, 
in  the  worst  case,  it  would  be  in  favour  of  Persia  that 
the  Goths  of  Italy,  and  the  Armenians  who  for  cen- 
turies had  been  subjects  of  Rome,  were  now  ready  to 
make  common  cause  with  her.'  Thus  urged,  the 
Persian  king  determined  on  openly  declaring  war  and 
making  an  attack  in  force  on  the  eastern  provinces  of 
the  empire. 

The  scene  of  contest  in  the  wars  between  Rome  and 
Persia  had  been  usually  either  Mesopotamia  or  Armenia. 
On  rare  occasions  only  had  the  traditional  policy  been 
departed  from,  and  attempts  made  to  penetrate  into  the 
richer  parts  of  the  Roman  East,  and  to  inflict  serious 
injury  on  the  empire  by  carrying  fire  and  sword  into 
peaceful  and  settled  provinces.  Kobad,  however,  had 
in  his  later  years  ventured  to  introduce  a  new  system, 
and  had  sent  troops  across  the  Euphrates  into  Syria 2 
in  the  hope  of  ravaging  that  fertile  region  and  capturing 
its  wealthy  metropolis,  Antioch.  This  example  Chosroes 
now  determined  to  follow.  Crossing  the  great  stream 
in  the  lower  portion  of  its  course,  he  led  his  troops  up 
its  right  bank,  past  Circesium,  Zenobia,3and  Callinicus, 


1-  He  had  been  killed  by  the 
rebels  in  Armenia.  (Procop.  B.  P. 
ii.  3;  p.  92,  C.) 

2  See  above,  p.  36. 

3  Zenobia  was  in  the  Arabian 


desert,  to  the  west  of  the  Eu- 
phrates; the  other  towns  men- 
tioned were  on  the  opposite,  or 
Roman,  side. 
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to  Surdn,1  a  Roman  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
As  this  small  place  ventured  to  resist  him,  Chosroes, 
bent  upon  terrifying  the  other  towns  into  submission, 
resolved  to  take  a  signal  revenge.  Though  the  garrison, 
after  losing  their  commandant,  made  overtures  for  a 
surrender,  he  insisted  on  entering  forcibly  at  one  of  the 
gates,  and  then,  upon  the  strength  of  this  violent  en- 
trance, proceeded  to  treat  the  city  as  one  taken  by 
storm,  pillaged  the  houses,  massacred  a  large  portion 
of  the  inhabitants,  enslaved  the  others,  and  in  conclu- 
sion set  the  place  on  fire  and  burned  it  to  the  ground.2 
It  was  perhaps  in  a  fit  of  remorse,  though  possibly  only 
under  the  influence  of  greed,3  that  shortly  afterwards 
he  allowed  the  neighbouring  bishop  of  Sergiopolis  to 
ransom  these  unfortunate  captives,  twelve  thousand 
in  number,  for  the  modest  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds 
of  gold. 

From  Surdn  the  invading  army  advanced  to  Hierapo- 
lis,4  without  encountering  the  enemy,  who  did  not  dare 
to  make  any  resistance  in  the  open  field,  but  sought 
the  protection  of  walls  and  strongholds.  The  defences 
of  Hierapolis  were  in  tolerable  order ;  its  garrison  was 
fairly  strong ;  and  the  Great  King  therefore  prudently 
resolved  to  allow  the  citizens  to  ransom  themselves  and 
their  city  at  a  moderate  price.  Two  thousand  pounds 
of  silver  was  the  amount  fixed  upon  ;  and  this  sum  was 
paid  without  any  complaint  by  the  Hierapolites.  Plun- 
der, not  conquest,  was  already  distinctly  set  before  the 
invader's  mind  as  his  aim  ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  even 
offered  at  this  period  to  evacuate  the  Roman  territory 


1  Gibbon  turns  Suron  into  Dura; 
but  Dura  was  on  the  Tigris.  Suron 
appears  as  a  Roman  town  on  the 
Euphrates,  not  only  in  Proeop.  B. 
P.  ii.  5,  but  also  in  i.  18;  p.  53,  B, 


and  in  Agathias,  Prcefat.  p.  9,  A. 

2  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  5 ;  pp.  98-9. 

3  F.ITE  (btXaydponia  ei-e  <pi7ioxpr)/J.a- 
Tia  kxofiEvo^  (ibid.  p.  99,  C). 

i  Ibid.  ii.  6;  p.  102,  B. 
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altogether  upon  receiving  a  thousand  pounds  of  gold.1 
But  the  Romans  were  not  yet  brought  so  low  as  to 
purchase  a  peace  ;  it  was  thought  that  Antioch  and  the 
other  important  towns  might  successfully  defy  the 
Persian  arms,  and  hoped  that  Justinian  would  soon 
send  into  the  field  an  army  strong  enough  to  cope  with 
that  of  his  adversary.  The  terms,  therefore,  which 
Chosroes  offered  by  the  mouth  of  Megas,  bishop  of 
Berhcea,  were  rejected ;  the  Antiochenes  were  exhorted 
to  remain  firm ;  Ephraim,  the  bishop,  was  denounced 
to  the  authorities  for  counselling  submission ;  and  it 
was  determined  to  make  no  pacific  arrangement,  but 
to  allow  Chosroes  to  do  his  worst.2  The  Persian,  on 
his  side,  was  not  slack  or  remiss.  No  sooner  had  he 
received  the  ransom  of  Hierapolis  than  he  advanced 
upon  Berhoea  (now  Aleppo),  which  he  reached  in  four 
days.3  Observing  that  the  defences  were  weak,  he 
here  demanded  twice  the  ransom  that  he  had  accepted 
from  the  Hierapolites,  and  was  only  induced  to  forego 
the  claim  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  the  good  bishop, 
who  convinced  him  at  length  that  the  Berhoeans  could 
not  pay  so  large  a  sum,  and  induced  him  to  accept  the 
half  of  it.  A  few  more  days'  march  brought  him  from 
Aleppo  to  the  outskirts  of  Antioch  ;  and  after  an  inter- 
val of  nearly  three  centuries4  the  1  Queen  of  the  East,' 
the  richest  and  most  magnificent  of  Oriental  cities,  was 
once  more  invested  by  Persian  troops  and  threatened 
by  a  Sassanian  monarch. 

A  great  calamity  had  fallen  upon  Antioch  only  four- 
teen years  previously.  The  entire  town  had  been  ruined 
by  a  succession  of  terrible  earthquakes,  which  com- 
menced in  October,  a.d.  525,  and  terminated  in  August 


1  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  6;  p.  102,  C.    i    3  Ibid.  ii.  7;  p.  102,  D. 

2  Ibid.  p.  103,  D.  4  See  vol.  i.  p.  SO. 
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of  the  ensuing  year.1  All  for  a  time  was  havoc  and 
disorder.  A  landslip  had  covered  a  portion  of  the 
city,2  and  in  the  remainder  almost  every  house  was 
overthrown.  But  the  liberality  of  Justinian,3  the  spirit 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  efforts  of  the  governor,4  had 
effaced  these  disasters ;  and  the  city,  when  the  Persians 
appeared  before  it,  was  in  most  respects  grander  and 
more  magnificent  than  ever.  The  defences  were,  how- 
ever, it  would  seem,  imperfect.  The  citadel  especially, 
which  was  on  the  high  ground  south  of  the  city,  had 
been  constructed  with  small  attention  to  the  rules  of 
engineering  art,  and  was  dominated  by  a  height  at  a 
little  distance,  which  ought  to  have  been  included 
within  the  walls.5  Nor  was  this  deficiency  compensated 
by  any  strength  in  the  garrison,  or  any  weight  of  au- 
thority or  talent  among  those  with  whom  rested  the 
command.  Justinian  had  originally  sent  his  nephew, 
Germanus,  to  conduct  the  defence  of  the  Syrian  capital,6 
while  Buzes,  an  officer  who  had  gained  some  repute  in 
the  Armenian  war,7  was  entrusted  with  the  general 
protection  of  the  East  until  Belisarius  should  arrive 
from  Italy  ;8  but  Germanus,  after  a  brief  stay,  with- 
drew from  Antioch  into  Cilicia,9  and  Buzes  disappeared 
without  any  one  knowing  whither  he  had  betaken  him- 
self.10 Antioch  was  left  almost  without  a  garrison  ;  and 


1  J.  Malal.  xvii.  p.  143;  Procop. 
B.  P.  ii.  14;  p.  122,  C;  Tlieophan. 
Chronograph,  p.  147,  C;  Evagrius, 
H.  E.  iv.  5,  6;  Marcellin.  Chron. 
p.  61. 

2  J.  Lydus,  Be  Magistrat.  hi.  54. 
This  feature  has  not  been  commonly 
noticed. 

3  Tlieophan.  p.  151,  D.  Justin 
had  also  subscribed  largely  to  the 
restoration  (ibid.  p.  148,  A,  B). 

4  J.  Lydus,  l.s.c. 

5  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  6;  p.  101,  B. 


The  defect  was  observed  by  Ger- 
manus on  his  arrival,  and  plans 
were  proposed  by  him  for  remedy- 
ing it;  but  it  was  thought  im- 
prudent to  call  attention  to  the 
weak  point,  and  so  nothing  was 
done. 

6  Ibid.  p.  101,  A. 

7  Ibid.  ii.  3;  p.  92,  C,  D. 

8  Ibid.  ii.  6;  p.  100,  B. 

9  Ibid.  7;  p.  103,  D. 

10  Boi/)?/f  .  .  .  iimuv  w^fTo  -  ko- 
ottol  TTori  hvyxavev  ovre  WQ  tuv 
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had  not  Theoctistus  and  Molatzes,  two  officers  who 
commanded  in  the  Lebanon,  come  to  the  rescue  and 
brought  with  them  a  body  of  six  thousand  disciplined 
troops,1  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  resistance  should 
have  been  made.  As  it  was,  the  resistance  was  brief 
and  ineffectual.  Chosroes  at  once  discerned  the  weak 
point  in  the  defences,  and,  having  given  a  general  order 
to  the  less  trusty  of  his  troops  to  make  attacks  upon  the 
lower  town  in  various  places,  himself  with  the  flower  of 
the  army  undertook  the  assault  upon  the  citadel.  Here 
the  commanding  position  so  unaccountably  left  outside 
the  walls,  enabled  the  Persians  to  engage  the  defend- 
ers almost  on  a  level,  and  their  superior  skill  in  the 
use  of  missile  weapons  soon  brought  the  garrison  into 
difficulties.  The  assailants,  however,  might  perhaps 
still  have  been  repulsed,  had  not  an  unlucky  accident 
supervened,  which,  creating  a  panic,  put  it  in  the  power 
of  the  Persians  by  a  bold  movement  to  enter  the  place. 
The  Romans,  cramped  for  room  upon  the  walls,  had 
extemporised  some  wooden  stages  between  the  towers, 
which  they  hung  outside  by  means  of  ropes.  It  hap- 
pened that,  in  the  crush  and  tumult,  one  of  these  stages 
gave  way ;  the  ropes  broke,  and  the  beams  fell  with  a 
crash  to  the  earth,  carrying  with  them  a  number  of  the 
defenders.  The  noise  made  by  the  fall  was  great,  and 
produced  a  general  impression  that  the  wall  itself  had 
been  broken  down  ;  the  towers  and  battlements  were  at 
once  deserted  ;  the  Roman  soldiers  rushed  to  the  gates 
and  began  to  quit  the  town  ;  while  the  Persians  took 
advantage  of  the  panic  to  advance  their  scaling  ladders, 
to  mount  the  walls,  and  to  make  themselves  masters  of 


iv  '\epaizb?<.£i  "Pupaiuv  ovte  6  tCjv  j  (Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  6;  p.  101,  A.) 
■noTiEfiiuv    aTparuc     /nadelv     laxvoev  |     1  Ibid.  ii.  8;  p.  105,  C. 
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the  citadel.1  Thus  Antioch  was  taken.  The  prudence 
of  Chosroes  was  shown  in  his  quietly  allowing  the 
armed  force  to  withdraw  ;  his  resolve  to  trample  down 
all  resistance  appeared  in  his  slaughter  of  the  Antio- 
chene  youth,  who  with  a  noble  recklessness  continued 
the  conflict  after  the  soldiers  had  fled ;  his  wish  to  in- 
spire terror  far  and  wide  made  him  deliver  the  entire 
city,  with  few  exceptions,  to  the  flames;2  while  his 
avarice  caused  him  to  plunder  the  churches,  and  to 
claim  as  his  own  the  works  of  art,  the  marbles,  bronzes, 
tablets,  and  pictures,  with  which  the  Queen  of  the 
Roman  East  was  at  this  time  abundantly  provided.  But, 
while  thus  gratifying  his  most  powerful  passions,  he 
did  not  lose  sight  of  the  opportunity  to  conclude  an  ad- 
vantageous peace.  Justinian's  ambassadors  had  long 
been  pressing  him  to  come  to  terms  with  their  master. 
He  now  consented  to  declare  the  conditions  on  which 
he  was  ready  to  make  peace  and  withdraw  his  army. 
Rome  must  pay  him,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  cost  of 
the  war,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  and 
must  also  contract  to  make  a  further  payment  of  five 
hundred  pounds  of  gold  annually,  not  as  a  tribute,  but 
as  a  fair  contribution  towards  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing the  Caspian  Gates  and  keeping  out  the  Huns.3  If 
hostages  were  given  him,  he  would  consent  to  abstain 
from  further  acts  of  hostility  while  Justinian  was  con- 
sulted on  these  proposals,  and  would  even  begin  at  once 
to  withdraw  his  army.  The  ambassadors  readily  agreed 
to  these  terms,  and  it  was  understood  that  a  truce 


1  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  8;  pp.  106-108. 

2  The  cathedral  was  spared  on 
the  ground  that  the  riches  found  in 
it  might  be  considered  its  ransom. 
The   church   of    St.    Julian  and 


some  neighbouring  houses  were  left 
standing  as  forming  the  residence 
of  Justinian's  ambassadors  (ibid, 
ii.  10;  p.  Ill,  B). 
8  Ibid.  p.  112,  D. 
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would  be  observed  until  Justinian's  answer  should  be 
delivered  to  Chosroes. 

But  the  Great  King,  in  thus  formulating  the  terms 
on  which  he  would  be  content  to  make  peace,  did  not 
intend  to  tie  his  own  hands,  or  to  allow  the  Syrian  cities 
before  which  he  had  not  yet  appeared  to  be  quit  of 
him  without  the  payment  of  ransom.  After  visiting 
Seleucia,  the  port  of  Antioch  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes, 
bathing  in  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
offering  sacrifice  to  the  (setting  ?)  sun  upon  the  shore,1 
he  announced  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  Apameia,  a 
city  on  the  middle  Orontes,  which  was  celebrated  for 
its  wealth,  and  particularly  for  its  possession  of  a  frag- 
ment of  the  '  true  cross,'  enshrined  in  a  case  which 
the  pious  zeal  of  the  faithful  had  enriched  with  gold 
and  jewels  of  extraordinary  value.2  Received  peace- 
fully into  the  city  by  the  submissive  inhabitants,  instead 
of  fixing  their  ransom  at  a  definite  sum,  he  demanded 
and  obtained  all  the  valuables  of  the  sacred  treasury,3 
including  the  precious  relic  which  the  Apamaeans  re- 
garded as  the  most  important  of  their  possessions.  As, 
however,  it  was  the  case,  and  not  its  contents,  that  he 
coveted,  while  he  carried  off  the  former,  he  readily 
restored  the  latter  to  the  prayers  of  the  bishop  and 
inhabitants.4 


1  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  11;  p.  113,  A. 
So,  fourteen  centuries  earlier,  the 
great  Asshur-  izir-pal,  on  first  reach- 
ing the  Mediterranean,  '  erected 
altars  and  offered  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  of  Assyria.'  (Ancient  Monar- 
chies, vol.  ii.  ]).  89,  2nd  ed.) 

2  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  11 ;  p.  114, 
A,  B.  Gibbon  gives  the  impression 
that  the  sacred  relic  itself  was 
adorned  with  gold  and  gems  ( De- 
cline and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  190);  but 


i  Procopius  distinctly  states  that  the 
adornment  was  confined  to  the 
case  (Of/nT/v)  containing  it. 

3  This  is  probably  the  meaning 
of  Procopius  (H.  P.  ii.  11;  p.  115, 
A),  since  be  makes  Chosroes  pro- 
pose the  terms  to  the  bishop;  but 
otherwise  he  might  be  understood 
as  speaking  of  all  the  valuables 
within  the  town. 

4  Ibid.  p.  11.),  C. 
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From  Apameia  Chosroes  returned  to  Antioch,  and 
after  witnessing  the  games  of  the  amphitheatre  and  se- 
curing victory  to  the  green  champion  because  Justinian 
preferred  the  blue^  he  set  out  at  last  on  his  return  to 
Persia,  taking  care  to  visit,  upon  his  way  to  the  Euphra- 
tes, the  city  of  Chalcis,2  the  only  important  place  in 
Northern  Syria  that  had  hitherto  escaped  him.  The 
Chalcidians  were  required  not  only  to  ransom  them- 
selves by  a  sum  of  money,  but  to  give  up  to  Chosroes  the 
Roman  soldiers  who  garrisoned  their  town.  By  a  per- 
jury that  may  well  be  forgiven  them,  they  avoided  the 
more  important  concession,  but  they  had  to  satisfy  the 
avarice  of  the  conqueror  by  the  payment  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  gold.  The  Persian  host  then  continued 
its  march,  and  reaching  the  Euphrates  at  Obbane,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Barbalissus,3  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  boats  in  three  days.  The  object  of  Chosroes  in  thus 
changing  his  return  line  of  march  was  to  continue  in 
Roman  Mesopotamia  the  course  which  he  had  adopted 
in  Syria  since  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  —  i.e.  to  in- 
crease his  spoil  by  making  each  important  city  ransom 
itself.  Edessa,4  Constantina,5  and  Daras  were  succes- 
sively visited,  and  purchased  their  safety  by  a  contribu- 
tion. According  to  Procopius,6  the  proceedings  before 
Daras  were  exceptional.  Although  Chosroes,  before  he 
quitted  Edessa,  had  received  a  communication  from 
Justinian  accepting  the  terms  arranged  with  the  Roman 
envoys  at  Antioch,7  yet,  when  he  reached  Daras,  he  at 


1  On  the  factions  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, which,  beginning  at  Con- 
stantinople, spread  to  the  provincial 
capitals,  see  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall,  vol.  v.  pp.  48-55.  The  pres- 
idency of  Chosroes  in  the  Antio- 
chian  hippodrome  is  related  by 
Procopius  (B.  P.  ii.  11;  p.  115, 


C,  D). 

2  Ibid.  ii.  12;  p.  116,  B. 

3  Ibid.  p.  116,  D. 

4  Ibid.  p.  119,  A,  B. 

5  Ibid.  ii.  13;  p.  120,  A. 

6  Ibid.  pp.  120-1. 

7  Ibid.  p.  119,  C. 
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once  resolved  upon  its  siege.  The  city  was  defended 
by  two  walls,  an  outer  one  of  moderate  strength,  and 
an  inner  one  sixty  feet  high,  with  towers  at  intervals, 
whose  height  was  a  hundred  feet.  Chosroes,  having 
invested  the  place,  endeavoured  to  penetrate  within  the 
defences  by  means  of  a  mine ;  but,  his  design  having 
been  betrayed,  the  Romans  met  him  with  a  counter- 
mine, and  completely  foiled  his  enterprise.  Unwilling 
to  spend  any  more  time  on  the  siege,  the  Persian  mon- 
arch upon  this  desisted  from  his  attempt,  and  accepted 
the  contribution  of  a  thousand  pounds  of  silver  as  a 
sufficient  redemption  for  the  great  fortress.1 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  matter  given  to  us  by 
Procopius,  who  is  our  only  extant  authority  for  the 
details  of  this  war.  But  the  account  is  violently  im- 
probable. It  represents  Chosroes  as  openly  flying  in 
the  face  of  a  treaty  the  moment  that  he  had  concluded 
it,  and  as  departing  in  a  single  instance  from  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  his  proceedings  in  all  other  cases.  In  view 
of  the  great  improbability  of  such  a  course  of  action,  it 
is  perhaps  allowable  to  suppose  that  Procopius  has  been 
for  once  carried  away  by  partisanship,  and  that  the  real 
difference  between  the  case  of  Daras  and  the  other 
towns  consisted  in  this,  that  Daras  alone  refused  to  pay 
its  ransom,  and  Chosroes  had,  in  consequence,  to  resort 
to  hostilities  in  order  to  enforce  it. 

Still,  no  doubt,  the  whole  conduct  of  Chosroes  in  en- 
forcing ransoms  from  the  towns  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  truce  was  open  to  serious  question,  and  Justinian 
was  quite  justified  in  treating  his  proceedings  as  a  vio- 
lation of  his  recent  engagements.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that,  even  without  any  such  excuse,  he  would  shortly 


1  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  13;  p.  121,  D. 
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have  renewed  the  struggle,  since  the  return  of  Belisarius 
in  triumph  from  the  Italian  war  had  placed  at  his  ser- 
vice for  employment  in  the  East  a  general  from  whose 
abilities  much  was  naturally  expected.  As  it  was, 
Justinian  was  able,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  fines 
levied  on  Apameia,  Chalcis,  Edessa,  Constantina,  and 
Daras,  and  of  the  hostile  acts  committed  against  the 
last-named  place,  with  great  show  of  reason  and  justice, 
to  renounce  the  recently  concluded  peace,  and  to  throw 
on  the  ill  faith  of  Chosroes  the  blame  of  the  rupture.1 

The  Persian  prince  seems  to  have  paid  but  little  heed 
to  the  denunciation.  He  passed  the  winter  in  building 
and  beautifying  a  Persian  Antioch 2  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ctesiphon,  assigning  it  as  a  residence  to  his 
Syrian  captives,  for  whose  use  he  constructed  public 
baths  and  a  spacious  hippodrome,  where  the  entertain- 
ments familiar  to  them  from  their  youth  were  repro- 
duced by  Syrian  artists.3  The  new  city  was  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Persian  satraps,  and  was  made 
directly  dependent  upon  the  king,  who  supplied  it 
with  corn  gratuitously,  and  allowed  it  to  become  an 
inviolable  asylum  for  all  such  Greek  slaves  as  should 
take  shelter  in  it,  and  be  acknowledged  as  their  kins- 
men by  any  of  the  inhabitants.  A  model  of  Greek  civ- 
ilisation was  thus  brought  into  close  contact  with  the 
Persian  court,  which  could  amuse  itself  with  the  con- 
trasts, if  it  did  not  learn  much  from  the  comparison,  of 
European  and  Asiatic  manners  and  modes  of  thought. 

The  campaign  of  a.d.  540  was  followed  by  one  of  a 


1  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  13;  p.  121,  D. 

2  Here  the  Oriental  accounts 
are  in  entire  accord  Avith  the 
Greek.  Mirkhond  (p.  306)  and 
Tabari  (ii.  p.  160)  relate  at  length 
the  construction  of  this  new  Anti- 
och in  the  vicinity  of  Al  Modain, 


adding  that  the  name  given  to  it 
was  Rumia  (Rome),  and  that  it 
was  an  exact  copy  of  the  town 
upon  the  O  routes. 

3  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  14;  p.  122, 
A,  B. 
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very  different  character  in  a.d.  541.  An  unexpected 
offer  suddenly  made  to  the  Persian  king  drew  him  from 
his  capital,  together  with  the  bulk  of  his  troops,  to  one 
of  the  remotest  portions  of  the  Persian  territory,  and 
allowed  the  Romans,  instead  of  standing  on  their  de- 
fence, to  assume  an  aggressive  attitude  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  even  to  retaliate  the  invasion  which  the  year  before 
Chosroes  had  conducted  into  the  heart  of  their  empire. 
The  hostile  operations  of  a.d.  541  had  thus  two  dis- 
tinct and  far-distant  scenes ;  in  the  one  set  the  Persians, 
in  the  other  the  Romans,  took  the  offensive ;  the  two 
wars,  for  such  they  in  reality  were,  scarcely  affected 
one  another ;  and  it  will  therefore  be  convenient  to 
keep  the  accounts  of  them  distinct  and  separate.  To 
commence  with 

I.  The  Lazic  War.  —  Lazicahad  been  a  dependency 
of  Rome  from  the  time  when  Tzath,  upon  his  conversion 
to  Christianity,  professed  himself  the  vassal  of  Justin,1 
and  received  the  insignia  of  royalty  from  his  new  patron 
(a.d.  522).  The  terms  of  the  connection  had  been  at 
the  first  honourable  to  the  weaker  nation,  which  paid  no 
tribute,  admitted  no  Roman  garrison,  and  was  troubled 
by  no  Roman  governor.2  As  time  went  on,  however, 
the  Romans  gradually  encroached  upon  the  rights  of 
their  dependants ;  they  seized  and  fortified  a  strong 
post,  called  Petra,  upon  the  coast,3  appointed  a  com- 
mandant who  claimed  an  authority  as  great  as  that  of 
the  Lazic  king,  and  established  a  commercial  monopoly 
which  pressed  with  great  severity  upon  the  poorer  class- 
es of  the  Lazi.4   Under  these  circumstances,  the  nation 


1  See  above,  p.  24. 

2  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  15;  p.  123,  D. 

3  Ibid.  p.  124,  B. 

4  The  Lazi  imported  salt,  corn, 
and  other  necessaries  from  abroad 


(ib.  p.  123,  D);  the  Roman  gov- 
ernor under  Justinian,  John  Tzi- 
bus,  required  that  these  commodities 
should  be  purchased  from  none  but 
himself  (ib.  p.  124,  C). 
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determined  on  revolt ;  and  in  the  winter  of  a.d.  540-1 
Lazic  ambassadors  visited  the  court  of  Persia,  exposed 
the  grievances  of  their  countrymen,  and  besought  Chos- 
roes to  accept  their  submission,  and  extend  to  them  the 
protection  of  his  government.1  The  province  was  dis- 
tant, and  possessed  few  attractions  ;  whatever  the  tales 
told  of  its  ancient  wealth,  or  glories,  or  trade,2  in  the 
time  of  Chosroes  it  was  poor  and  unproductive, 
dependent  on  its  neighbours  for  some  of  the  neces- 
saries and  all  the  conveniences  of  life,3  and  capa- 
ble of  exporting  nothing  but  timber,  slaves,  and  skins.4 
It  might  have  been  expected,  under  such  circumstances, 
that  the  burden  of  the  protectorate  would  have  been 
refused ;  but  there  was  an  advantage,  apparent  or  real, 
in  the  position  of  the  country,  discovered  by  the  saga- 
city of  Chosroes  or  suggested  to  him  by  the  interested 
zeal  of  the  envoys,5  which  made  its  possession  seem  to 
the  Persian  king  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  induced  him  to  accept  the  offer  made  him  without 
a  moment's  delay.  Lazica,  the  ancient  Colchis  and 
the  modern  Mingrelia  and  Imeritia,  bordered  upon  the 
Black  Sea,  which  the  Persian  dominions  did  not  as  yet 
touch.  Once  in  possession  of  this  tract,  Chosroes  con- 
ceived that  he  might  launch  a  fleet  upon  the  Euxine, 


1  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  15 ;  pp.  124-6. 

2  The  Argonautic  myth  implies 
the  early  importance  of  Colchis, 
either  as  a  gold-producing,  or 
possihly  merely  as  a  gold-exporting 
country.  The  story  of  the  Egyptian 
colony  settled  there  hy  Sesostris 
(Herod,  ii.  103-5)  is  one  on  which 
it  would  he  uncritical  to  place 
much  reliance.  But  there  is  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  trading 
importance  of  Colchis  from  the 
fourth  to  the  first  century  B.C.  in 
the  later  classical  writers.  (See 


Strah.  Geoqraph.  xi.  2,  §  17;  Pa- 
trocl.  Fr.  7;  and  Plin.  H.  N.  vi. 
17.) 

3  See  note  4,  p.  58. 

4  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  15;  p.  123,  D, 
and  ii.  17;  p.  128,  B. 

5  So  Procopius  (B.  P.  ii.  15;  p. 
125,  D).  Gibbon  supposes  the  idea 
to  have  originated  with  Chosroes 
(Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  200). 
That  the  Romans  took  the  same 
view  of  the  importance  of  Lazica 
as  Chosroes  appears  from  Agathias 
(Hist.  ii.  18;  p.  56,  A). 
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command  its  commerce,  threaten  or  ravage  its  shores, 
and  even  sail  against  Constantinople  and  besiege  the 
Roman  emperor  in  his  capital.  The  Persian  king, 
therefore,  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  envoys,  and, 
pretending  to  be  called  into  Iberia  by  a  threatened 
invasion  of  the  Huns,1  led  a  large  army  to  the  Lazic 
border,  was  conducted  into  the  heart  of  the  country  by 
the  envoys,  received  the  submission  of  Gubazes,  the 
king,  and  then,  pressing  on  to  the  coast,  formed  the 
siege  of  Petra,  where  the  Roman  forces  were  collected.2 
Petra  offered  a  stout  resistance,  and  repulsed  more  than 
one  Persian  assault ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  the  small 
garrison  to  cope  with  the  numbers,  the  engineering 
skill,  and  the  ardour  of  the  assailants.  After  the  loss 
of  their  commandant,  Johannes,  and  the  fall  of  one  of 
the  principal  towers,  the  soldiers  capitulated  ;  Petra 
was  made  over  to  the  Persians,  who  restored  and 
strengthened  its  defences,  and  Lazica  became  for  the 
time  a  Persian  province. 

II.  The  War  in  Mesopotamia.  —  Belisarius,  on 
reaching  the  eastern  frontier,  fixed  his  head-quarters  at 
Daras,3  and,  finding  that  the  Persians  had  no  intention 
of  invading  Syria  or  Roman  Mesopotamia,  resolved  to 
lead  his  troops  into  the  enemy's  territory.  As  his  forces 
were  weak  in  numbers,  ill-armed,  and  ill-supplied,  he 
could  scarcely  hope  to  accomplish  any  great  enterprise  ; 
but  it  was  important  to  recover  the  Roman  prestige 
after  the  occurrences  of  the  preceding  year,  and  to  show 
that  Rome  was  willing  to  encounter  in  the  open  field 
any  force  that  the  Persians  could  bring  against  her. 
He  therefore  crossed  the  frontier  and  advanced  in  the 
direction  of  Nisibis,4less  with  the  intention  of  attacking 

1  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  15,  ad  fin.        I     3  Ibid.  li.  16;  p.  126,  D. 

2  Ibid.  ii.  17;  pp.  128-9.  '  |    4  Ibid.  ii.  18,  admit. 
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the  town  than  of  distinctly  offering  battle  to  the  troops 
collected  within  it.  His  scheme  succeeded;  a  small 
force,  which  he  threw  out  in  advance,  drew  the  enemy 
from  the  walls ;  and  their  pursuit  of  this  detachment 
brought  them  into  contact  Avith  the  main  army  of  Beli- 
sarius,  which  repulsed  them  and  sent  them  flying  into 
the  town.1  Having  thus  established  his  superiority  in 
the  field,  the  Roman  general,  though  he  could  not 
attack  Nisibis  with  any  prospect  of  success,  was  able  to 
adopt  other  offensive  measures.  He  advanced  in  per- 
son a  day's  march  beyond  Nisibis,  and  captured  the 
fort  of  SisauranOn.2  Eight  hundred  Persian  cavalry  of 
the  first  class  were  made  prisoners,  and  sent  by  Belisa- 
rius  to  Byzantium,  whence  they  were  despatched  by 
Justinian  to  Italy,  where  they  served  against  the  Goths. 
Arethas,  the  chief  of  the  Saracens  who  fought  on  the 
side  of  Rome,  was  sent  still  further  in  advance.  The 
orders  given  him  were  to  cross  the  Tigris  into  Assyria, 
and  begin  to  ravage  it,  but  to  return  within  a  short 
time  to  the  camp,  and  bring  a  report  of  the  strength 
of  the  Persians  beyond  the  river.  If  the  report  was 
favourable,  Belisarius  intended  to  quit  Mesopotamia, 
and  take  the  whole  Roman  force  with  him  into  Assyria. 
His  plans,  however,  were  frustrated  by  the  selfish  Arab, 
who,  wishing  to  obtain  the  whole  Assyrian  spoil  for 
himself,  dismissed  his  Roman  troops,  proceeded  to 
plunder  the  rich  province  on  his  own  account,  and  sent 
Belisarius  no  intelligence  of  what  he  was  doing.  After 
waiting  at  Sisauranftn  till  the  heats  of  summer  had  deci- 
mated his  army,  the  Roman  general  was  compelled  to 
retreat  by  the  discontent  of  the  soldiery  and  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  principal  officers.    He  withdrew  his 


1  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  18;  pp.  131-2. 


2  Ibid.  ii.  19,  sub  init. 
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forces  within  the  Roman  frontier  without  molestation 
from  the  enemy,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  sum- 
moned to  Constantinople  to  confer  on  the  state  of 
affairs  with  the  emperor.1 

The  military  operations  of  the  next  year  (a.d.  542) 
were  comparatively  unimportant.  Chosroes  collected 
a  large  army,  and,  repeating  the  movement  of  a.d.  540, 
made  his  appearance  in  Commagene  early  in  the 
year,2  intending  to  press  forward  through  Syria  into 
Palestine,3  and  hoping  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
sacred  treasures  which  he  knew  to  be  accumulated  in 
the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem.  He  found  the  provincial 
commanders,  Buzes  and  Justus,  despondent  and  unen- 
terprising, disinclined  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  and  con- 
tent to  remain  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  Hierapolis. 
Had  these  been  his  only  opponents,  the  campaign  would 
probably  have  proved  a  success  ;  but,  at  the  first  news 
of  his  invasion,  Justinian  despatched  Belisarius  to  the 
East  for  the  second  time,  and  this  able  general,  by  his 
arts  or  by  his  reputation,  succeeded  in  arresting  the 
steps  of  Chosroes  and  frustrating  his  expedition.  Beli- 
sarius took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Europus,  on  the 
Euphrates,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Zeugma,  and,  spread- 
ing his  troops  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  appeared 
both  to  protect  the  Roman  province  and  to  threaten 
the  return  of  the  enemy.  Chosroes  having  sent  an 
emissary  to  the  Roman  camp  under  the  pretence  of 
negotiating,  but  really  to  act  the  part  of  a  spy,4  was 
so  impressed  (if  we  may  believe  Procopius)  by  the 


1  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  19,  ad  fin. 

2  "A//a  Tjpi  iipxo/j.£vu)  Xoopoyjg  6 
Kadadov  to  rp'irov  arpartl)  jxeyaXu)  ig 
yfjv  rr/v  'Pufiaiov  iaeiiaX'Xt.  (Ibid.  ii. 
20,  ad  init.)  And  a  little  later: 
6  7i ti  i)e  ig  ttjv  Kopayjjvibv  xu>Pav  0 
Xoopu?]g  a<piKSTo.     Commagene  was 


now  the  name  given  to  Upper 
Syria  generally.  (See  note  4  on 
p.  374.) 

3  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  186, 
A;  Cedrenus,  Hist.  Compend,  p. 
372,  B. 

4  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  21,  ad  init. 
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accounts  which  he  received  of  the  ability  of  the  gene- 
ral and  the  warlike  qualities  of  his  soldiers,  that  he 
gave  up  the  idea  of  advancing  further,  and  was  content 
to  retire  through  Roman  Mesopotamia  into  his  own 
territories.  He  is  said  even  to  have  made  a  convention, 
that  he  would  commit  no  hostile  act  as  he  passed 
through  the  Roman  province  ;  but  if  so,  he  did  not 
keep  the  engagement.  The  city  of  Callinicus  lay  in  his 
way ;  its  defences  were  undergoing  repairs,  and  there 
was  actually  a  gap  in  one  place  where  the  old  wall  had 
been  pulled  down  and  the  new  one  had  not  yet  been 
built.  The  Persian  king  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  seizing  this  easy  prey  ;  he  entered  the  undefended 
town,  enslaved  all  whom  he  found  in  it,  and  then  razed 
the  place  to  the  ground.1 

Such  is  the  account  which  the  Byzantine  historian 
gives  of  the  third  campaign  of  Chosroes  against  the 
Romans,  and  of  the  motive  and  manner  of  his  retreat. 
Without  taxing  him  with  falsehood,  we  may  suspect 
that,  for  the  glorification  of  his  favourite  hero,  he  has 
kept  back  a  portion  of  the  truth.  The  retreat  of  Chos- 
roes may  be  ascribed  with  much  probability  to  the 
advance  of  another  danger,  more  formidable  than  Beli- 
sarius,  which  exactly  at  this  time  made  its  appearance 
in  the  country  whereto  he  was  hastening.  It  was  in 
the  summer  of  a.d.  542  that  the  plague  broke  out 
at  Pelusium,2  and  spread  from  that  centre  rapidly  into 
the  rest  of  Egypt  and  also  into  Palestine.  Chosroes 
may  well  have  hesitated  to  confront  this  terrible  foe. 
He  did  not  ultimately  escape  it ;  but  he  might  hope  to 
do  so,  and  it  would  clearly  have  been  the  height  of  im- 
prudence to  have  carried  out  his  intention  of  invading 

1  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  21,  sub  fin.     2  See  Clinton,  F.  R.  vol.  i.  p.  778. 
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Palestine  when  the  plague  was  known  to  be  raging 
there. 

The  fourth  year  of  the  Roman  war  (a.d.  543)  opened 
with  a  movement  of  the  Persian  troops  towards  the 
Armenian  frontier,1  consequent  upon  the  desertion  of 
the  Persian  cause  by  the  Roman  Armenians  in  the 
course  of  the  winter.2  Chosroes  in  person  once  more 
led  the  attack,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Azerbijan  ;  but, 
the  pestilence  breaking  out  in  his  army,  he  hastily  re- 
treated,3 after  some  futile  attempts  at  negotiation  with 
the  Roman  officers  opposed  to  him.  Belisarius  had 
this  year  been  sent  to  Italy,  and  the  Roman  army  of 
the  East,  amounting  to  thirty  thousand  men,4  was  com- 
manded by  as  many  as  fifteen  generals,  almost  of  equal 
rank,  among  whom  there  was  little  concert  or  agree- 
ment. Induced  to  take  the  offensive  by  the  retirement 
of  the  Persian  king,  these  incapable  officers  invaded 
Persarmenia  with  all  their  troops,  and  proceeded  to 
plunder  its  rich  plains  and  fertile  valleys.  Encounter- 
ing suddenly  and  unexpectedly  the  Persian  general, 
Nabedes,  who,  with  a  small  force,  was  strongly  posted 
at  a  village  called  Anglon,5  they  were  compelled  to 
engage  at  disadvantage  ;  their  troops,  entangled  in  diffi- 
cult ground,  found  themselves  attacked  in  their  rear  by 
an  ambush  ;  Narses,  the  bravest  of  them,  fell ;  and,  a 
general  panic  seizing  the  entire  multitude,  they  fled  in 
the  extremest  disorder,  casting  away  their  arms,  and 
pressing  their  horses  till  they  sank  and  expired.6  The 
Persians  pursued,  but  with  caution,  and  the  carnage 
was  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected ;  but  vast 


1  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  24,  ad  init. 

2  Ibid  ii.  21,  ad  fin. 

3  Ibid.  ii.  24;  p.  148,  C. 

4  Ibid.  p.  149,  A. 

6  Gibbon  speaks  of   '  the  camp 


of  Dubis  '  (Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v. 
p.  193) ;  but  Anglon  was  120  stades 
(fourteen  miles)  from  Dubis  (Pro- 
cop,  ii.  25;  p.  149,  D). 
6  Procop.  p.  151,  C. 
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numbers  of  the  disarmed  fugitives  were  overtaken  and 
made  prisoners  by  the  enemy ;  and  the  arms,  animals, 
and  camp  equipment  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians  amply  compensated  all  previous  losses,  and 
left  Persarmenia  the  richer  for  the  inroad. 

The  ravages  of  the  pestilence  having  ceased,  Chos- 
roes, in  the  following  year  (a.d.  544),  again  marched 
westward  in  person,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Edessa.1 
It  would  seem  that  he  had  now  resolved  not  to  be 
content  with  plundering  raids,  but  to  attempt  at  any 
rate  the  permanent  conquest  of  some  portion  of  the 
Roman  territory.  Edessa  and  Daras  were  the  two 
towns  on  which  the  Roman  possession  of  Western 
Mesopotamia  at  this  time  mainly  depended.  As  the 
passing  of  Nisibis,  in  a.d.  363,  from  Roman  into  Per- 
sian hands,2  had  given  to  Persia  a  secure  hold  on  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  country  between  the  rivers,  so 
the  occupation  of  Edessa  and  Daras,  could  it  have  been 
effected,  would  have  carried  with  it  dominion  over  the 
more  western  regions.  The  Roman  frontier  would  in 
this  way  have  been  thrown  back  to  the  Euphrates. 
Chosroes  must  be  understood  as  aiming  at  this  grand 
result  in  the  siege  which  he  so  pertinaciously  pressed, 
and  which  Edessa  so  gallantly  resisted,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  a.d.  544.  The  elaborate  account  which  Proco- 
pius  gives  of  the  siege 3  may  be  due  to  a  sense  of  its 
importance.  Chosroes  tried,  not  force  only,  but  every 
art  known  to  the  engineering  science  of  the  period ;  he 
repeated  his  assaults  day  after  day  ;  he  allowed  the 
defenders  no  repose  ;  yet  he  was  compelled  at  last  to 
own  himself  baffled  by  the  valour  of  the  small  Roman 
garrison  and  the  spirit  of  the  native  inhabitants,  to 

1  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  26;  p.  152,  A.   i    3  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  26-7. 

2  See  vol.  i.  p.  235.  I 
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burn  his  works,  and  to  return  home.  The  five  hundred 
pounds  of  gold1  which  he  extorted  at  last  from  Marti- 
nus,  the  commandant  of  the  place,  may  have  been  a 
salve  to  his  wounded  pride  ;  but  it  was  a  poor  set-off 
against  the  loss  of  men,  of  stores,  and  of  prestige, 
which  he  had  incurred  by  his  enterprise. 

It  was,  perhaps,  his  repulse  from  the  walls  of  Edessa 
that  induced  Chosroes,  in  a.d.  545,  seriously  to  entertain 
the  proposals  for  an  arrangement  which  were  made  to 
him  by  the  ambassadors  of  Justinian.  Throughout  the 
war  there  had  been  continual  negotiations ;  but  hitherto 
the  Persian  king  had  trifled  with  his  antagonist,  and 
had  amused  himself  with  discussing  terms  of  accommo- 
dation without  any  serious  purpose.  Now  at  last,  after 
five  years  of  incessant  hostilities,  in  which  he  had  gained 
much  glory  but  little  profit,  he  seems  to  have  desired 
a  breathing-space.  Justinian's  envoys  visited  him  at 
Ctesiphon,2  and  set  forth  their  master's  desire  to  con- 
clude a  regular  peace.  Chosroes  professed  to  think 
that  the  way  for  a  final  arrangement  would  be  best 
prepared  by  the  conclusion,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a 
truce.  He  proposed,  in  lieu  of  a  peace,  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  for  five  years,  during  the  course  of  which 
the  causes  of  quarrel  between  the  two  nations  might 
be  considered,  and  a  good  understanding  established. 
It  shows  the  weakness  of  the  Empire,  that  Justinian 
not  only  accepted  this  proposal,  but  was  content  to  pay 
for  the  boon  granted  him.  Chosroes  received  as  the 
price  of  the  five  years'  truce  the  services  of  a  Greek 
physician  and  two  thousand  pounds  of  gold,3 

The  five  years'  truce  seems  to  have  been  observed 
with  better  faith  by  the  Persian  than  by  the  Roman 

1  Procop.  B.  P.  p.  159,  B.  I    3  Ibid.    p.    160,    A.  Compare 

2  Ibid.  ii.  28;  p.  159,  D.  I  Marcellin.  Chron.  p.  74. 
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monarch.  Alamundarus  indeed,  though  a  Persian  vas- 
sal, regarded  himself  as  entitled,  despite  the  truce,  to 
pursue  his  quarrel  with  his  natural  enemy,  Arethas,1 
who  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  Rome ;  but 
Chosroes  is  not  even  accused  of  instigating  his  proceed- 
ings ;  and  the  war  between  the  vassals  was  carried  on 
without  dragging  either  of  the  two  lords-paramount 
into  its  vortex.  Thus  far,  then,  neither  side  had  any 
cause  of  complaint  against  the  other.  If  we  were 
bound  to  accept  the  Roman  story  of  a  project  formed  by 
Chosroes  for  the  surprise  and  seizure  of  Daras,2  we 
should  have  to  admit  that  circumstances  rather  than 
his  own  will  saved  the  Persian  monarch  from  the  guilt 
of  being  the  first  to  break  the  agreement.  But  the 
tale  told  by  Procopius  is  improbable  ; 3  and  the  Roman 
belief  of  it  can  have  rested  at  best  only  upon  suspicion. 
Chosroes,  it  is  allowed,  committed  no  hostile  act ;  and 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  he  really  entertained 
the  design  ascribed  to  him.  At  any  rate,  the  design 
was  not  executed,  nor  even  attempted ;  and  the  peace 
was  thus  not  broken  on  his  part.  It  was  reserved  for 
Rome  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  truce  (a.d.  549)  ex- 
pressly to  break  its  provisions  by  accepting  the  Lazi 
into  alliance  and  sending  them  a  body  of  eight  thou- 
sand men  to  help  them  against  the  Persians.4 

Very  soon  after  their  submission  to  Persia,  the  Lazi 


1  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  28;  pp.  160-1. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  161-2. 

3  The  tale  is,  that  Chosroes  pro- 
fessing to  send  an  ambassador  to 
Justinian,  who  was  to  pass  through 
Daras,  gave  him  a  train  of  500 
picked  soldiers,  with  orders  that 
these  men  should  fire  the  houses 
in  which  they  slept,  and  then,  in 
the  confusion  that  was  sure  to 
follow,  should  open  the  gates  and 


admit  a  large  Persian  force.  The 
Romans,  suspecting  the  design,  re- 
fused to  receive  more  than  twenty 
of  the  500  into  the  town.  It  is 
evident  that  here  the  basis  of  fact 
is  the  arrival  of  a  Persian  ambas- 
sador at  the  gates  of  Daras  with 
a  train  of  unusual  size.  The  rest 
is  mere  Roman  (or  rather  Greek) 
suspicion. 
4  Ibid.  ii.  29;  p.  163,  D. 
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had  repented  of  their  rash  and  hasty  action.  They 
found  that  they  had  gained  nothing,  while  in  some  re- 
spects they  had  lost,  by  their  change  of  masters.  The 
general  system  of  the  Persian  administration  was  as 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  as  the  Roman.  If  the  com- 
mercial monopoly,  whereof  they  so  bitterly  com- 
plained, had  been  swept  away,  commerce  itself  had 
gone  with  it,  and  they  could  neither  find  a  market  for 
their  own  products,  nor  obtain  the  commodities  which 
they  required.1  The  Persian  manners  and  customs 
introduced  into  their  country,  if  not  imposed  upon 
themselves,  were  detestable  to  the  Lazi,  who  were 
zealous  and  devout  Christians,  and  possessed  by  the 
spirit  of  intolerance.2  Chosroes,  after  holding  the  ter- 
ritory for  a  few  years,  became  convinced  that  Persia 
could  not  retain  it  unless  the  disaffected  population 
were  removed  and  replaced  by  faithful  subjects.  He 
designed  therefore,  we  are  told,  to  deport  the  entire 
Lazic  nation,  and  to  plant  the  territory  writh  colonies 
of  Persians  and  others,  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  place 
full  reliance.3  As  a  preliminary  step,  he  suggested  to 
his  lieutenant  in  Lazica  that  he  should  contrive  the 
assassination  of  Gubazes,  the  Lazic  king,  in  whom  he 
saw  an  obstacle  to  his  project.  Phabrizus,  however, 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  execute  this  commission ; 4  and 
his  failure  naturally  produced  the  immediate  revolt  of 
the  province,  which  threw  itself  once  more  into  the 


1  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  29;  p.  161, 
15.  Salt,  wine,  and  corn  are  espe- 
cially mentioned  among  the  com- 
modities required.  Yet  at  present 
Mingrelia,  though  wretchedly  cul- 
tivated, produces  maize,  millet,  and 
barley  in  abundance  (Haxthausen, 
Transcaucasia,  p.  19);  the  trees  are 
everywhere  festooned  with  vines, 


which  grow  naturally  (ib.  p.  18); 
and  4  yield  a  very  tolerable  wine ' 
(p.  31);  while  salt  is  one  of  the 
main  products  of  the  neigbbouring 
Georgia  (ib.  p.  81). 

2  Procop.  l.s.c. 

3  Ibid.  p.  160,  C,  and  p.  161,  C. 

4  Ibid.  ii.  29;  p.  163,  C,  D. 
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arms  of  Rome,  and,  despite  the  existing  treaty  with  the 
Persians,  was  taken  by  Justinian  under  his  protection. 

The  Lazic  war,  which  commenced  in  consequence 
of  this  act  of  Justinian's,  continued  almost  without  in- 
termission for  nine  years  —  from  a.d.  549  to  557.  Its 
details  are  related  at  great  length  by  Procopius  and 
Agathias,1  who  view  the  struggle  as  one  which  vitally 
concerned  the  interests  of  their  country.  According  to 
them,  Chosroes  was  bent  upon  holding  Lazica  in  order 
to  construct  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  a  great  naval 
station  and  arsenal,  from  which  his  fleets  might  issue 
to  command  the  commerce  or  ravage  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.2  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  country  was 
eminently  fitted  for  such  a  purpose.  The  soil  is  for 
the  most  part  richly  fertile  ;3  the  hills  are  everywhere 
covered  with  forests  of  noble  trees ; 4  the  Rion  (Phasis) 
is  deep  and  broad  towards  its  mouth  ;5  and  there  are 
other  streams  also  which  are  navigable.6  If  Chosroes 
entertained  the  intentions  ascribed  to  him,  and  had 
even  begun  the  collection  of  timber  for  ship-building 7 
at  Petra  on  the  Euxine  as  early  as  a.d.  549,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  the  attitude  assumed  by  Rome,  or  at 
her  persistent  efforts  to  recover  possession  of  the  Lazic 
territory.  - 

The  war  was  opened  by  an  attack  upon  the  great 


1  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  29,  30;  B. 
Goth.  iv.  8-16;  Agath.  ii.  18-22; 
iii.  2-28;  iv.  1-23. 

2  Agath.  ii.  18;  p.  56,  A;  Pro- 
cop.  B.  P.  ii.  15;  p.  125,  D;  ii.  28; 
p.  161,  A;  B.  Goth.  iv.  7;  p.  582,  B. 

3  Haxthausen,  p.  22,  note:  'The 
soil  is  incredibly  rich  and  prolific.' 

4  '  During  the  whole  day  our  road 
lay  through  forests,  and  what  noble 
forests  !  In  the  southern  acclivities 
of  the  Caucasus,  the  tree-vegetation 
of  the  north  is  found  together  with 


that  of  the  south;  and  I  have 
rarely  seen  finer  beeches,  oaks,  elms, 
fir-trees,  interspersed  with  planes, 
chestnuts,  walnuts,  olives,  laurels, 
and  cherry-trees,  the  native  habitat 
of  which  last  may  be  said  to  be 
Mingrelia.'    (Ibid.  p.  L7. ) 

5  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  20;  B.  G.  iv.  2. 

6  As  especially  the  Khopi,  which 
forms  the  port  of  Redout-Kaleh 
(Haxthausen,  p.  16). 

7  Procop.  B.  P.  p.  163,  A. 
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centre  of  the  Persian  power,  Petra.  This  place,  which 
was  strongly  situated  on  a  craggy  rock  projecting  into 
the  sea,  had  been  carefully  fortified  by  Justinian  1  be- 
fore Lazica  passed  into  the  possession  of  Chosroes, 
and  had  since  received  important  additions  to  its  de- 
fences at  the  hands  of  the  Persians.2  It  was  suffi- 
ciently provisioned,3  and  was  defended  by  a  body  of 
fifteen  hundred  men.4  Dagisthaeus,  the  Roman  com- 
mander, besieged  it  with  his  entire  force  of  eight  thou- 
sand men,  and  succeeded  by  his  constant  attacks  in 
reducing  the  garrison  to  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  its 
original  number.  Baffled  in  one  attempt  to  effect  a 
breach  by  means  of  a  mine,  he  had  contrived  to  con- 
struct another,  and  might  have  withdrawn  his  props, 
destroyed  the  wall,  and  entered  the  place,  had  he  not 
conceived  the  idea  of  bargaining  with  the  emperor  for 
a  specific  reward  in  case  he  effected  the  capture.5 
Whilst  he  waited  for  his  messenger  to  bring  a  reply, 
the  Persian  general,  Mermeroes,  forced  the  passes 
from  Iberia  into  Lazica,  and  descended  the  valley  of 
the  Phasis  with  an  army  of  30,000  men.6  Dagisthaeus 
in  alarm  withdrew,  and  Petra  was  relieved  and  re- 
victualled.  The  walls  were  repaired  hastily  with  sand- 
bags,7 and  the  further  defence  was  entrusted  to  a  fresh 
garrison  of  3,000  picked  soldiers.8    Mermeroes  then, 


1  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  17;  p.  128,  C. 

2  Procop.  B.  Goth.  iv.  12;  p.  599, 
B.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  was  a  conduit,  with  three 
channels  placed  one  under  the  other, 
which  continued  to  supply  the 
town  with  water  after  the  upper 
and  middle  courses  had  been  ob- 
s  true  ted. 

3  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  29;  p.  164, 
A.  Gibbon  (Decline  and  Fall, 
vol.  v.  p.  201)  confuses  the  original 


victualling  of  Petra  with  its  re- 
victualling  (see  below,  p.  410). 
The  great  supplies  found  when  the 
Romans  took  the  place  (Procop. 
B.  G.  p.  599,  A)  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  revictualling. 

4  Procop.  B.  P.  p.  165,  D. 

5  Ibid.  ii.  29;  p.  166,  B. 
0  Ibid.  ii.  30;  p.  166,  D. 

7  Ibid.  p.  168,  A. 

8  Ibid.  p.  169,  B. 
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finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  supplies  for  his  large  army, 
retired  into  Persarmenia,  leaving  only  five  thousand 
Persians  in  the  country  besides  the  garrison  of  Petra. 
This  small  force  was  soon  afterwards  surprised  by  the 
combined  Romans  and  Lazi,  who  completely  defeated 
it,  destroying  or  making  prisoners  almost  the  entire 
number.1 

In  the  ensuing  year,  a.d.  550,  the  Persians  took  the 
field  under  a  fresh  general,  Chorianes,2  who  brought 
with  him  a  considerable  army,  composed  of  Persians 
and  Alans.  The  allied  Romans  and  Lazi,  under  Dagis- 
thseus  and  Gubazes,  gave  battle  to  this  new  foe  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hippis  (the  Tschenikal  ?)  ;  and  though  the 
Lazi,  who  had  insisted  on  taking  the  lead  and  fighting 
separately,  were  at  the  first  encounter  routed  by  the 
Persian  horse,  yet  in  the  end  Roman  discipline  and 
stubbornness  triumphed.  Their  solid  line  of  footmen, 
bristling  with  spears,  offered  an  impervious  barrier  to 
the  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  which  did  not  dare  to 
charge,  but  had  recourse  to  volleys  of  missiles.  The 
Romans  responded  with  the  same  ;  and  the  battle  raged 
for  a  while  on  something  like  even  terms,  the  superior 
rapidity  of  the  Asiatics  being  counterbalanced  by  the 
better  protection  which  their  shields  gave  to  the  Euro- 
peans, until  at  last,  by  a  stroke  of  fortune,  Rome  ob- 
tained the  victory.  A  chance  arrow  killed  Chorianes, 
and  his  army  instantly  fled.  There  was  a  short  struggle 
at  the  Persian  camp  ;  but  the  Romans  and  Lazi  cap- 
tured it.  Most  of  the  Persians  were  here  put  to  the 
sword  ;  the  few  who  escaped  quitted  Lazica  and  re- 
turned to  their  own  country.3 

Soon  afterwards  Dagisthseus  was  superseded  by 

1  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  30;  pp.  169-  I    2  Procop.  B.  Goth.  iv.  1. 
170.  I    3  Ibid<  iv<  g. 
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Bessas,1  and  the  siege  of  Petra  was  recommenced.  The 
strength  of  the  place  had  been  considerably  increased 
since  the  former  attack  upon  it.  A  new  wall  of  great 
height  and  solidity  had  been  built  upon  a  framework 
of  wood  in  the  place  which  Dagisthseus  had  so  nearly 
breached ;  the  Roman  mines  had  been  filled  up  with 
gravel ; 2  arms,  offensive  and  defensive,  had  been  col- 
lected in  extraordinary  abundance  ;  a  stock  of  flour 
and  of  salted  meat  had  been  laid  in  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  garrison  of  3,000  men  for  five  years ;  and  a 
store  of  vinegar,  and  of  the  pulse  from  which  it  was 
made,  had  likewise  been  accumulated.3  The  Roman 
general  began  by  attempting  to  repeat  the  device  of 
his  predecessor,  attacking  the  defences  in  the  same 
place  and  by  the  same  means ;  but,  just  as  his  mine 
was  completed,  the  new  wall  with  its  framework  of 
wood  sank  quietly  into  the  excavation,  without  suffer- 
ing any  disturbance  of  its  parts,  while  enough  of  it  still 
remained  above  the  surface  to  offer  an  effectual  bar  to 
the  assailants.4  It  seemed  hopeless  to  recommence  the 
mine  in  this  place,  and  elsewhere  the  nature  of  the 
ground  made  mining  impossible ;  some  other  mode  of 
attack  had  therefore  to  be  adopted,  or  the  siege  must 
have  been  abandoned.  Rome  generally  took  towns  by 
the  battering-ram  ;  but  the  engines  in  use  were  of  such 
heavy  construction  that  they  could  not  be  dragged  up 
an  ascent  like  that  upon  which  Petra  stood.  Bessas 
was  in  extreme  perplexity,  when  some  Hunnic  allies, 
who  happened  to  be  in  his  camp,  suggested  a  mode  of 
constructing  a  ram,  as  effective  as  the  ordinary  one, 
which  should  nevertheless  be  so  light  that  it  could  be 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  forty  men.5    Three  such 


1  Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  9,  ad  init. 

2  Ibid.  iv.  11;  p.  593.  B. 

3  Ibid.  iv.  12;  p.  599,  A. 


4  Ibid.  iv.  11;  p.  592,  C. 

5  Tbe  chief  difference  in  the  con- 
struction seems  to  have  been,  that, 
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machines  were  quickly  made  ;  and  under  their  blows 
the  wall  would  soon  have  given  way,  had  not  the 
defenders  employed  against  them  the  terrible  agency 
of  fire,  showering  upon  them  from  the  walls  lighted 
casks  of  sulphur,  bitumen,  and  naphtha,  which  last  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  of  Colchis  as  '  Medea's  oil.' 1 
Uncertain  of  succeeding  in  this  attack,  the  Roman 
general  gallantly  led  a  scaling  party  to  another  portion 
of  the  walls,  and,  mounting  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
attempted  to  make  good  his  footing  on  the  battle- 
ments.2 Thrown  headlong  to  the  ground,  but  unde- 
terred by  his  fall,  he  was  about  to  repeat  his  attempt, 
when  he  found  it  needless.  Almost  simultaneously, 
his  troops  had  in  two  other  places  penetrated  into  the 
town.  One  band  had  obtained  an  entrance  by  scaling 
the  rocks  in  a  place  supposed  to  be  inaccessible  ; 3  a 
second  owed  its  success  to  a  combination  of  accidents. 
First,  it  had  happened  that  a  gap  had  shown  itself  in 
the  piece  of  the  wall  which  sank  into  the  Roman  mine, 
and  a  violent  struggle  had  ensued  between  the  assailants 
and  defenders  at  this  place.4  Then,  while  this  fight 
was  going  on,  the  fire  which  the  Persians  were  using 
against  the  Roman  battering-rams  had  been  by  a  shift 
of  wind  blown  back  upon  themselves,  and  the  wooden 
structure  from  which  they  fought  had  been  ignited, 
and  in  a  short  time  entirely  consumed,  together  with 
its  inmates.5  At  sight  of  the  conflagration,  the  Per- 
sians who  stood  in  the  gap  had  lost  heart,  and  had 
allowed  the  Roman  troops  to  force  their  way  through 


whereas  the  ordinary  engines  were 
formed  of  solid  beams,  in  the  new 
ones  the  beams  were  replaced  by  a 
number  of  light  rods  tied  together. 
(Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  11:  p.  593,  D.) 
1  Ibid.  p.  504.  C. 


2  Ibid.  p.  595,  A. 

3  These  were  Armenian  moun- 
taineers (ibid.  p.  596,  B). 

4  Ibid.  p.  596,  A. 

5  Ibid.  p.  596,  C,  D. 
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it  into  Petra.  Thus  fell  the  great  Lazic  fortress,  after  a 
resistance  which  is  among  the  most  memorable  in  his- 
tory. Of  the  three  thousand  defenders,  seven  hundred 
had  been  killed  in  the  siege  ;  one  thousand  and  seventy 
were  destroyed  in  the  last  assault.  Only  seven  hundred 
and  thirty  were  made  prisoners ;  and  of  these  no  fewer 
than  seven  hundred  and  twelve  were  found  to  be 
wounded.  The  remaining  five  hundred  threw  them- 
selves into  the  citadel,  and  there  resisted  to  the  last 
extremity,  refusing  all  terms  of  capitulation,  and  main- 
taining themselves  against  an  overwhelming  force,  until 
at  last  by  sword  and  fire  they  perished  to  a  man.1 

The  siege  of  Petra  was  prolonged  far  into  the  winter, 
and  the  year  a.d.  551  had  begun  ere  the  resistance 
ceased.2  Could  the  gallant  defenders  have  maintained 
themselves  for  a  few  more  weeks,  they  might  not  im- 
probably have  triumphed.  Mermeroes,  the  Persian 
commander  of  two  years  previously,3  took  the  field 
with  the  commencement  of  spring,  and,  at  the  head  of 
a  large  body  of  cavalry,  supported  by  eight  elephants,4 
began  his  march  to  the  coast,  hoping  to  relieve  the 
beleaguered  garrison.  Unfortunately  he  was  too  late. 
On  his  march  he  heard  of  the  capture  of  Petra,  and  of 
its  complete  destruction  by  Bessas,5  who  feared  lest  the 
Persians  should  again  occupy  the  dangerous  post.  Mer- 
meroes had  no  difficulty  in  establishing  Persian  rule 
through  almost  the  whole  of  Lazica.  The  Romans  did 
not  dare  to  meet  him  in  the  field.6    Archasopolis,  in- 


1  Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  12 ;  pp.  597-8. 

2  Clinton,  F.  R.  vol.  i.  p.  792. 

3  See  above,  p.  70. 

4  Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  13;  p.  601, 
A.  The  writer  justly  admires  the 
Persian  skill  and  industry  in  mak- 
ing   the    wild    and  mountainous 


Lazica  practicable,  not  only  for 
cavalry,  but  for  the  ponderous 
elephant. 

5  O  Beocac,  rbv  Tlirpag  nepiSoXov 
t?  tdaQoc;  aadeilev     (Ibid.  p.  599,  D.) 

6  Ibid.  p.  602,  D.  Compare  iv. 
16;  p.  611,  C. 
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deed,  repulsed  his  attack ; 1  but  no  other  important 
place  in  the  entire  country  remained  subject  to  the 
Empire.  Gubazes  and  his  followers  had  to  hide  them- 
selves in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains.2  Quartering 
his  troops  chiefly  on  the  upper  Phasis,  about  Kutais  3 
and  its  neighbourhood,  Mermeroes  strengthened  his 
hold  on  the  country  by  building  forts  or  receiving 
their  submission,  and  even  extended  the  Persian  domin- 
ion beyond  Lazica  into  Scymnia  and  Suania,4  Still 
Rome,  with  her  usual  tenacity,  maintained  a  hold  upon 
certain  tracts ;  and  Gubazes,  faithful  to  his  allies  even 
in  the  extremity  of  their  depression,  maintained  a 
guerilla  war,  and  hoped  that  some  day  fortune  would 
cease  to  frown  on  him.5 

Meanwhile,  at  Byzantium,  fresh  negotiations  were 
in  progress,  and  hopes  were  entertained  of  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  all  the  differences  between  the  two 
great  powers  would  be  satisfactorily  adjusted.  Isdi- 
gunas  again  represented  his  master  at  the  Byzantine 
court,  and  conducted  the  diplomatic  contest  with  skill 
and  ability.  Taxing  Justinian  with  more  than  one 
infraction  of  the  truce6  concluded  in  a.d.  545,  he  de- 
manded the  payment  of  a  lump  sum  of  two  thousand 
six  hundred  pounds  of  gold,7  and  expressed  the  wil- 


1  Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  14;  Agath. 
Hist.  ii.  19,  ad  init. 

2  Procop.  B.  G.  p.  611,  D. 

3  The  modern  Kutais  is  un- 
doubtedly the  ancient  Cotyaeum, 
Cutatisium,  or  Cotaisis  of  Procopius 
and  Agathias.  The  similarity  of 
name  is  supported  by  the  descrip- 
tions given  of  the  locality.  (See 
Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  14;  p.  007,  A; 
Agath.  ii.  19;  p.  56,  B;  and  compare 
Haxthausen, Transcaucasia,  p.  28.) 

4  The  position  of  Scymnia  is  un- 
certain. Suania  appears  to  have 
lain  N.E.  of  Lazica,  on  the  flanks 


of  the  Caucasus.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  region  still  call  themselves 
Suans.  (Max  Midler,  Languages 
of  the  Seat  of  War,  p.  114.) 

5  Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  10.  sub  fin. 

6  Ibid.  iv.  11;  p.  591,  U.  Pro- 
copius specifies  one  of  these  alleged 
infractions  only,  viz.  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  Arethas  to  attack 
Alamundarus;  but  he  admits  that 
Isdigunas  made  other  charges. 

7  Ibid.  iv.  15,  sub  init.  This  was 
at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  for  each 
year  of  peace,  and  included  a  year 
and  a  half  of  negotiations. 
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lingness  of  Chosroes  to  conclude  on  these  terms  a  fresh 
truce  for  five  years,  to  take  effect  from  the  delivery  of 
the  money.  With  regard  to  the  extent  of  country 
whereto  the  truce  should  apply,  he  agreed  to  an  ex- 
press limitation  of  its  range  —  the  settled  provinces  of 
both  empires  should  be  protected  by  it,  but  Lazica  and 
the  country  of  the  Saracens  should  be  excluded  from 
its  operation.1  Justinian  consented  to  these  terms, 
despite  the  opposition  of  many  of  his  subjects,  who 
thought  that  Rome  degraded  herself  by  her  repeated 
payments  of  money  to  Persia,  and  accepted  a  position 
little  better  than  that  of  a  Persian  tributary.2 

Thus  the  peace  of  a.d.  551  did  nothing  towards 
ending  the  Lazic  war,  which,  after  languishing  through 
the  whole  of  a.d.  552,  burst  out  again  with  renewed 
vigour  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  553.  Mermeroes  in  that 
year  advanced  from  Kutais  against  Telephis,3  a  strong 
fort  in  the  possession  of  Rome,  expelled  the  command- 
ant, Martinus,  by  a  stratagem,  pressed  forward  against 
the  combined  Roman  forces,  which  fled  before  him 
from  Ollaria,4  and  finally  drove  them  to  the  coast  and 
cooped  them  up  in  'the  Island,'5  a  small  tract  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  between  that  stream  and  the 
Boc6nus.  On  his  return,  he  was  able  to  reinforce  a 
garrison  which  he  had  established  at  Onoguris  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Archseopolis,  as  a  means 
of  annoying  and  weakening  that  important  station.6 
He  may  naturally  have  hoped  in  one  or  two  more 


1  Compare  Procop.  l.s.c.  with 
Agath.  ii.  IS.  The  latter  writer 
says:  'OTiiyu  e/Lnrpocdsv  Znexeipiav 
EneirolrjvTO  ['Pu)jj.aiOL  nal  Hipaai],  e(f>' 
o)  fievTui  ov  TeTieioTaTrjv  ayeiv  eiprjvrjv, 

Ov6e       iOGTE       TCUVTOdt       TUV  KLv6\lVUV 

TzeitavGdai,  aXk'  oaov  \ibvov  avu  rrjv 
tu),  teal  tu  T7/c  'Apjievia^  bpia  knarepu 


yevu  ecneladai,  a/utyl  6e  tt]v  Ko^xcda 
yrjv  tov  noXe/iov  6ia(j)epeiv. 

2  Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  15;  pp. 
608-9. 

3  Agathias,  ii.  19;  p.  56,  D. 

4  Ibid.  ii.  20;  p.  58,  B. 

5  Ibid.  ii.  21 ;  p.  59,  A. 

6  Ibid.  ii.  22;  p.  60,  A. 
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campaigns  to  have  driven  the  last  Roman  out  of  the 
country  and  to  have  attached  Lazica  permanently  to 
the  empire  of  the  great  king. 

Unluckily,  however,  for  Persia,  the  fatigues  which 
the  gallant  veteran  had  undergone  in  the  campaign  of 
a.d.  553  proved  more  than  his  aged  frame  could  en- 
dure, and  he  had  scarcely  reached  Kutais  when  he 
was  seized  with  a  fatal  malady,  to  which  he  succumbed 
in  the  course  of  the  winter.1  Chosroes  appointed  as 
his  successor  a  certain  Nachoragan,  who  is  said  tb  have 
been  a  general  of  repute,2  but  who  proved  himself 
quite  unequal  to  the  position  which  he  was  called  upon 
to  fill,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  ruined  the  Per- 
sian cause  in  Lazica.  The  failure  was  the  more  signal 
from  the  fact  that  exactly  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment circumstances  occurred  which  seriously  shook 
the  Roman  influence  over  the  Lazi,  and  opened  a  pros- 
pect to  Persia  transcending  aught  that  she  could  rea- 
sonably have  hoped.  This  was  nothing  less  than  a 
most  serious  quarrel  between  Gubazes,  the  Lazic  king, 
and  some- of  the  principal  Roman  commanders  —  a 
quarrel  which  involved  consequences  fatal  to  both 
parties.  Gubazes,  disgusted  with  the  negligence  or 
incapacity  of  the  Roman  chiefs,  had  made  complaint  of 
them  to  Justinian ; 3  they  had  retaliated  by  accusing 
him  of  meditating  desertion,  and  had  obtained  the 
emperor's  consent  to  his  arrest,  and  to  the  use  of 
violence  if  he  offered  resistance.4  Armed  with  this 
mandate,  they  contrived  in  a  little  time  to  fasten  a 
quarrel  upon  him  ;  and,  when  he  declined  to  do  as 
they  required,  they  drew  their  swords  upon  him  and 

1  Agath.  ii.  22 ;  p.  60,  B.  ^  73,  C. ) 

2  "Avdpa   Twv   ofybdpa   toy'if-Mv   ml      3  Ibid.  p.  73,  D. 
6vofj.aGTOTaT(ov.      (Ibid.    iii.    2;    p.      4  Ibid.  iii.  3;  p.  75. 
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slew  him.1  The  Lazic  nation  was,  naturally  enough, 
alienated  by  this  outrage,  and  manifested  an  inclination 
to  throw  itself  absolutely  into  the  arms  of  Persia.2 
The  Romans,  dispirited  at  the  attitude  of  their  allies, 
and  at  variance  among  themselves,  could  for  some 
months  after  Gubazes'  death  have  offered  but  little 
resistance  to  an  enterprising  enemy.  So  demoralised 
were  they  that  an  army  of  50,000  is  said  to  have  fled 
in  dismay  when  attacked  by  a  force  of  Persians  less 
than  a  twelfth  of  their  number,3  and  to  have  allowed 
their  camp  to  be  captured  and  plundered.  Jurmg 
this  critical  time  Nachoragan  remained  inactive  in 
Iberia,  and  contented  himself  with  sending  messengers 
into  Lazica  to  announce  his  near  approach  and  to  ani- 
mate and  encourage  his  party.4  The  result  was  such 
as  might  have  been  expected.  The  Lazi,  finding  that 
Persia  made  no  effort  to  take  advantage  of  their  ab- 
stention, and  that  Rome  despite  of  it  maintained  pos- 
session of  the  greater  portion  of  their  country,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  desert  their 
natural  allies  on  account  of  a  single  outrage,  however 
monstrous,  and  agreed  to  renew  their  close  alliance 
with  Rome  on  condition  that  the  murderers  of  Gubazes 
should  be  punished,  and  his  brother,  Tzathes,  appointed 
king  in  his  place.5  Justinian  readily  gave  his  con- 
sent; 6  and  the  year  a.d.  555  saw  the  quarrel  ended, 
and  the  Lazi  once  more  heartily  in  accord  with  their 
Roman  protectors. 

It  was  when  affairs  were  in  this  state,  and  he  had 
exactly  missed  his  opportunity,  that  Nachoragan  took 
the  field,  and,  advancing  from  Iberia  into  the  region 


1  Agath.  iii.  4;  p.  76,  B. 

2  Ibid.  iii.  9-11. 

3  Ibid.  iii.  8;  p.  80,  D. 


4  Ibid.  iii.  6 ;  p.  78,  B. 

5  Ibid.  iii.  14;  p.  89,  C. 

6  Ibid.  iii.  15;  pp.  90-1. 
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about  Kutais  with  an  army  amounting  to  60,000 
men,1  made  preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war  with 
vigour.  He  was  opposed  by  Martinus,  Justin,  and 
Babas,  the  two  former  of  whom  with  the  bulk  of  the 
Roman  forces  occupied  the  region  on  the  lower  Phasis, 
known  as  '  the  Island,'  while  Babas  held  the  more 
central  position  of  Archa3opolis.2  Nachoragan,  after 
losing  about  2,000  of  his  best  troops  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  last-named  place,3resolved  to  challenge  the  Romans 
to  a  decisive  encounter  by  attacking  the  important 
post  of  Phasis  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  With  some 
skill  he  succeeded  in  passing  the  Roman  camp  on  the 
island,  and  in  establishing  himself  in  the  plain  directly 
south  of  Phasis  before  the  Roman  generals  guessed  his 
purpose.4  They,  however,  were  able  by  a  quick 
movement  to  throw  themselves  into  the  town,  and  the 
struggle  became  one  between  fairly  balanced  forces, 
and  was  conducted  with  great  obstinacy.  The  town 
was  defended  on  the  south  by  an  outer  palisade,  a 
broad  ditch  protected  by  sharp  stakes  and  full  of 
water,  and  an  inner  bulwark  of  considerable  height 
but  constructed  wholly  of  wood.5  The  Phasis  guarded 
it  on  the  north ;  and  here  a  Roman  fleet  was  stationed 
which  lent  its  aid  to  the  defenders  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  their  line.  The  yards  of  the  ships  were  manned 
with  soldiers,  and  boats  were  hung  from  them  contain- 
ing slingers,  archers,  and  even  workers  of  catapults,  who 
delivered  their  weapons  from  an  elevation  exceeding 
that  of  the  towers.6  But  Nachoragan  had  the  advan- 
tage of  numbers  ;  his  men  soon  succeeded  in  filling  up 


1  Agath.  iii.  15,  ad  init.;  17;  p. 
92,  C. 

2  Ibid.  iii.  18;  p.  94,  C. 

3  Ibid. 


4  Ibid.  iii.  20. 

5  Ibid.  iii.  21;  p.  96,  D. 

6  Ibid.  p.  97,  A,  B. 
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part  of  the  ditch ;  1  and  the  wooden  bulwark  could 
scarcely  have  long  resisted  his  attacks,  if  the  contest 
had  continued  to  be  wholly  one  of  brute  strength. 
But  the  Roman  commander,  Martinus,  finding  himself 
inferior  in  force,  brought  finesse  and  stratagem  to  his 
aid.  Pretending  to  receive  intelligence  of  the  sudden 
arrival  of  a  fresh  Roman  army  from  Byzantium,  he 
contrived  that  the  report  should  reach  Nachoragan 
and  thereby  cause  him  to  divide  his  troops,  and  send 
half  of  them  to  meet  the  supposed  reinforcements.2 
Then,  when  the  Persian  general  nevertheless  renewed 
his  assault,  Martinus  sent  secretly  5,000  men  under 
Justin  to  a  short  distance  from  Phasis ; 3  and  this  de- 
tachment, appearing  suddenly  when  the  contest  was 
going  on  at  the  wall,  was  naturally  taken  for  the 
newly  arrived  army,  and  caused  a  general  panic.  The 
Persians,  one  and  all,  took  to  flight ;  a  general  sally 
was  made  by  the  Romans  in  Phasis ;  a  rout  and  a 
carnage  followed,  which  completely  disheartened  the 
Persian  leader,  and  led  him  to  give  up  his  enterprise.4 
Having  lost  nearly  one-fourth  of  his  army,5  Nachora- 
gan drew  off  to  Kutais,  and  shortly  afterwards,  leaving 
the  command  of  the  Persians  in  Lazica  to  Vaphrizes, 
retired  to  winter  quarters  in  Iberia.6 

The  failure  of  Nachoragan,  following  closely  upon 
the  decision  of  the  Lazi  to  maintain  their  alliance  with 
Rome  in  spite  of  the  murder  of  Gubazes,  seems  to  have 
convinced  the  Persian  monarch  that,  in  endeavouring 


1  Agath.  iii.  23,  ad  init. 

2  Ibid.  iii.  24. 

3  Agatliias  makes  Justin  lead 
these  troops  out  of  the  city  of  his 
own  accord,  and  without  any  mili- 
tary purpose;  hut  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  what  he  ascribes  to 
accident  was  the  result  of  design. 


4  Agath.  iii.  25-27. 

5  Two  thousand  near  Archseopo- 
lis  (supra,  p.  417),  ten  thousand  in 
the  battle  before  Phasis  (Agath. 
iii.  27,  ad  Jin. ),  and  two  thousand 
more  on  the  day  following  (ib.  iii. 
28). 

6  Ibid.  iii.  28,  ad  fin. 
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to  annex  Lazica,  he  had  engaged  in  a  hopeless  enter- 
prise, and  that  it  would  be  the  most  prudent  and  judi- 
cious course  to  yield  to  the  inevitable,  and  gradually 
withdraw  from  a  position  which  was  untenable.  Having 
meted  out  to  Nachoragan  the  punishment  usually  as- 
signed to  unsuccessful  commanders  in  Persia,1  he  sent 
an  ambassador  to  Byzantium 2  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  556, 
and  commenced  negotiations  which  he  intended  to  be 
serious.  Diplomacy  seems  to  have  been  as  averse  in 
the  days  of  Chosroes  as  in  our  own  to  an  undignified 
rapidity  of  proceeding.  Hence,  though  there  could  be 
little  to  debate  where  both  parties  were  substantially 
at  one,  the  negotiations  begun  in  May  a.d.  556  were 
not  concluded  till  after  the  commencement  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.3  A  complete  suspension  of  hostilities  was 
then  agreed  upon,  to  extend  to  Lazica  no  less  than  to 
the  other  dominions  of  the  two  monarchs.4  In  Lazica 
each  party  was  to  keep  what  it  possessed,  territory, 
cities,  and  castles.5  As  this  joint  occupation  was 
scarcely  suitable  for  a  permanent  arrangement,  it  was 
provided  that  the  two  belligerents  should,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  truce,  proceed  to  settle  the  terms 
on  which  a  lasting  peace  might  be  established.6 

An  interval  of  five  years  elapsed  before  the  happy 
result,  for  which  both  parties  had  expressed  themselves 
anxious,  was  accomplished.7  It  is  uncertain  how 
Chosroes  was  occupied  during  this  period  ;  but  there 


1  Agath.  iv.  23.  Agathias  seems 
to  suppose  that  Nachoragan  was 
flayed  alive ;  but  he  does  not 
actually  assert  it;  and  we  have  al- 
ready shown  (supra,  pp.  103-4)  that 
it  was  the  flaying  of  criminals  after 
death  which  was  customary  in 
Persia. 

2  J.    Malal.    xviii.    p.    81,  A; 


Theophan.  Chronograph,  vol.  i.  p. 
195,  B. 

3  See  Clinton,  F.  R.  vol.  i.  p.  808. 

4  Agath.  iv.  30;  p.  141,  D. 

5  Ibid.  p.  142,  A. 

6  Ibid.  Compare  Menand.  Pro- 
tect. Fr.  11,  ad  init. 

7  See  Clinton,  F.  R.  vol.  i.  pp. 
812-3. 
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are  some  grounds  for  believing  that  he  was  engaged 
in  the  series  of  Oriental  wars 1  whereof  we  shall  have 
to  speak  presently.  Success  appears  to  have  crowned 
his  arms  wherever  he  directed  them  ;  but  he  remained 
undazzled  by  his  victories,  and  still  retained  the  spirit 
of  moderation  which  had  led  him  in  a.d.  557  to  con- 
clude the  general  truce.  He  was  even  prepared,  after 
five  years  of  consideration,  to  go  further  in  the  line  of 
pacific  policy  on  which  he  had  then  entered,  and,  in 
order  to  secure  the  continuance  of  his  good  relations 
with  Rome,  was  willing  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Lazica.  Under  these  circumstances, 
ambassadors  of  the  highest  rank,  representing  the  two 
powers,  met  on  the  frontier  between  Daras  and  Nisibis, 
proclaimed  the  power  and  explained  the  motives  of 
their  respective  sovereigns,  and  after  a  lengthy  con- 
ference formulated  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  terms,  which 
are  given  at  length  by  a  writer  of  the  succeeding  gen- 
eration,2 may  be  briefly  expressed  as  follows  :  3 —  (1) 
the  Persians  were  to  withdraw  from  Lazica,  to  give  up 
all  claim  to  it,  and  to  hand  over  its  possession  to  the 
Romans ;  (2)  they  were  in  return  to  receive  from  Rome 
an  annual  sum  of  30,000  pieces  of  gold,  the  amount 
due  for  the  first  seven  years  being  paid  in  advance  ;  4 
(3)  the  Christians  in  Persia  were  guaranteed  the  full 
and  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  were  forbidden 
to  make  converts  from  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster; 


1  According  to  Menander  (Fr. 
11,  pp.  209-210),  the  ambassador 
of  Chosroes  spoke  of  him  in  the 
negotiations  of  a.d.  562  as  having 
already  reduced  to  subjection  ten 
nations,  and  crushed  the  power  of 
the  Ephthalites.  These  wars  could 
scarcely  have  been  carried  on  simul- 
taneously with  the  war  with  Rome. 

2  Menander  wrote  under  the  Em- 


peror Maurice,  who  reigned  from 
A.i).  582  to  a.d.  602. 

3  See  Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  11;  pp. 
208  and  212-3. 

4  There  was  a  further  provision 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years, 
a  second  payment  in  advance  should 
be  made,  but  only  for  three  years. 
Afterwards  the  payments  were  to 
be  annual  (ibid.  p.  209). 
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(4)  commercial  intercourse  was  to  be  allowed  between 
the  two  empires,  but  the  merchants  were  restricted  to 
the  use  of  certain  roads  and  certain  emporia ;  (5)  dip- 
lomatic intercourse  was  to  be  wholly  free,  and  the 
goods  of  ambassadors  were  to  be  exempt  from  duty  ; 
(6)  Daras  was  to  continue  a  fortified  town,  but  no  new 
fortresses  were  to  be  built  upon  the  frontier  by  either 
nation,  and  Daras  itself  was  not  to  be  made  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Prefect  of  the  East,  or  to  be  held  by 
an  unnecessarily  large  garrison  ;  (7)  all  disputes  arising 
between  the  two  nations  were  to  be  determined  by 
courts  of  arbitration  ;  (8)  the  allies  of  the  two  nations 
were  to  be  included  in  the  treaty,  and  to  participate  in 
its  benefits  and  obligations;  (9)  Persia  was  to  under- 
take the  sole  charge  of  maintaining  the  Caspian  Gates 
against  the  Huns  and  Alans ;  (10)  the  peace  was  made 
for  a  period  of  fifty  years. 

It  has  been  held  that  by  this  treaty  Justinian  con- 
sented to  become  a  tributary  of  the  Persian  Empire  ;  1 
and  undoubtedly  it  was  possible  for  Oriental  vanity  to 
represent  the  arrangement  made  in  this  light.2  But 
the  million  and  a  half,  which  Rome  undertook  to  pay 
in  the  course  of  the  next  fifty  years,  might  well  be 
viewed  by  the  Romans  as  an  outlay  for  which  they 
received  an  ample  return  in  the  cession  to  them  of  the 
Persian  part  of  Lazica,  and  in  the  termination  of  their 
obligation  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  Caspian  Gates.  If  there  was  any  real  danger  of 
those  results  following  from  the  Persian  occupation  of 


1  Gibbon  says,  'The  smallness 
of  the  sum  revealed  the  disgrace  of 
a  tribute  in  its  naked  deformity ' 
{Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  205); 
and  again  he  speaks  of  '  the  annual 
tribute  which  was  poorly  disguised 
by  the  name  of  pension'  (ib.  p. 


364). 

2  Tabari  speaks  of  Eome  as  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Chosroes  (Chronique, 
vol.  ii.  p.  161).  So  also  Abu- 
Hanifah  Deinavari,  quoted  by  Mir- 
khond  (p.  367). 
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Lazica  which  both  nations  anticipated,1  the  sum  must 
be  considered  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  investments 
ever  made  by  a  State.  Even  if  we  believe  the  dangers 
apprehended  to  have  been  visionary,  yet  it  cannot  be 
viewed  as  an  exorbitant  price  to  have  paid  for  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  fertile  country,  a  number  of  strong 
fortresses,  and  the  redemption  of  an  obligation  which 
could  not  with  honour  be  disowned. 

To  Chosroes  the  advantage  secured  by  the  treaty 
was  similar  to  that  which  Rome  had  obtained 2  by  the 
peace  of  a.d.  532.  Being  no  longer  under  any  neces- 
sity of  emplo}dng  his  forces  against  the  Romans  in  the 
north-west,  he  found  himself  free  to  act  with  greatly 
increased  effect  against  his  enemies  in  the  east  and  in 
the  south.  Already,  in  the  interval  between  the  con- 
clusion of  the  general  truce  and  of  the  fifty  years' 
peace,  he  had,  as  it  seems,  invaded  the  territories  of 
the  Ephthalites,3  and,  with  the  help  of  the  Great  Khan 
of  the  Turks,  inflicted  upon  this  people,  so  long  one  of 
Persia's  most  formidable  enemies,  a  severe  defeat. 
According  to  Tabari,  he  actually  slew  the  Ephthalite 
monarch,  ravaged  his  territory,  and  pillaged  his  treas- 
ures.4 About  the  same  time  he  had  also  had  a  war 
with  the  Khazars,  had  overrun  their  country,  wasted 
it  with  fire  and  sword,  and  massacred  thousands  of  the 
inhabitants.5  He  now  entertained  designs  against 
Arabia  and  perhaps  India,  countries  on  which  he  could 
not  hope  to  make  an  impression  without  earnest  and 
concentrated  effort.    It  was  doubtless  with  the  view  of 


1  See  above,  pp.  59-60  and  69. 

2  See  p.  383. 

3  That  the  Ephthaliie  war  pre- 
ceded a.d.  562  appears  from  Me- 
nand.  Prot.  Fr.  11;  p.  210.  It  is 
not   likely   to   have   been  begun 


while  the  war  with  Rome  con- 
tinued. 

4  Tabari,  Chronique,  vol.  ii.  p. 
162. 

5  Ibid.  p.  161. 
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extending  his  influence  into  these  quarters  that  the  Per- 
sian monarch  evacuated  Lazica,  and  bound  his  country 
to  maintain  peace  with  Rome  for  the  next  half-century. 

The  position  of  affairs  in  Arabia  was  at  the  time 
abnormal  and  interesting.  For  the  most  part  that 
vast  but  sterile  region  has  been  the  home  of  almost 
countless  tribes,  living  independently  of  one  another, 
each  under  its  own  sheikh  or  chief,  in  wild  and  unre- 
strained freedom.1  Native  princes  have  seldom  ob- 
tained any  widely  extended  dominion  over  the  scat- 
tered population ;  and  foreign  powers  have  still  more 
rarely  exercised  authority  for  any  considerable  period 
over  the  freedom-loving  descendants  of  Ishmael.  But 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  our  era 
the  Abyssinians  of  Axum,  a  Christian  people,  4  raised  ' 
far  'above  the  ordinary  level  of  African  barbarism  '  2 
by  their  religion  and  by  their  constant  intercourse 
with  Rome,  succeeded  in  attaching  to  their  empire  a 
large  portion  of  the  Happy  Arabia,  and  ruled  it  at  first 
from  their  African  capital,  but  afterwards  by  means  of 
a  viceroy,  whose  dependence  on  the  Negus  of  Abys- 
sinia was  little  more  than  nominal.  Abraha,  an  Abys- 
sinian of  high  rank,3  being  deputed  by  the  Negus  to 
re-establish  the  authority  of  Abyssinia  over  the  Yemen 
when  it  was  shaken  by  a  great  revolt,  make  himself 
master  of  the  country,  assumed  the  crown,  established 
Abyssinians  in  all  the  chief  cities,  built  numerous 


1  The  remarkable  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  in  Gen.  xvi.  12  is  cer- 
tainly not  invalidated  by  the  occa- 
sional dominion  of  foreigners  in 
Arabia  during  the  space  of  4,000 
years.  (See  the  remarks  of  Dean 
Milman  in  Smith's  Gibbon,  vol.  v. 
p.  364,  note  a. ) 

2  Gibbon.  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v. 
p.  200. 


8  Gibbon  calls  Abraha  '  the  slave 
of  a  Roman  merchant  of  Adulis  ' 
(Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  208); 
but  the  Oriental  writers  unani- 
mously represent  him  as  an  Abys- 
sinian of  high  rank.  (See  Johannsen, 
Hist.  Yemance,  p.  94.)  Tabari 
makes  him  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  (Chronique,  vol.  ii.  p.  184). 
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churches,  especially  one  of  great  beauty  at  Sana,1  and 
at  his  death  left  the  kingdom  to  his  eldest  son,  Yaksoum. 2 
An  important  Christian  state  was  thus  established  in 
the  Great  Peninsula;  and  it  was  natural  that  Justinian 
should  see  with  satisfaction,  and  Chosroes  with  some 
alarm,  the  growth  of  a  power  in  this  quarter  which  was 
sure  to  side  with  Rome  and  against  Persia,  if  their 
rivalry  should  extend  into  these  parts.  Justinian  had 
hailed  with  pleasure  the  original  Abyssinian  conquest, 
and  had  entered  into  amicable  relations  with  both  the 
Axumites  and  their  colonists  in  the  Yemen.3  Chosroes 
now  resolved  upon  a  counter  movement.  He  would 
employ  the  quiet  secured  to  him  by  the  peace  of  a.d. 
562  in  a  great  attack  upon  the  Abyssinian  power  in 
Arabia.  He  would  drive  the  audacious  Africans  from 
the  soil  of  Asia,  and  would  earn  the  eternal  gratitude 
of  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  desert.  He  would  extend 
Persian  influence  to  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and 
so  confront  the  Romans  along  the  whole  line  of  their 
eastern  boundary.  He  would  destroy  the  point  d^appui 
which  Rome  had  acquired  in  South-western  Asia,  and 
so  at  once  diminish  her  power  and  augment  the  strength 
and  glory  of  Persia. 

The  interference  of  Chosroes  in  the  affairs  of  a  country 
so  distant  as  Western  Arabia  involved  considerable 
difficulties ;  but  his  expedition  was  facilitated  by  an  ap- 
plication which  he  received  from  a  native  of  the  dis- 
trict in  question.  Saif,  the  son  of  Dsu  -Yezm,  descended 
from  the  race  of  the  old  Homerite  kings  whom  the 
Abyssinians  had  conquered,  grew  up  at  the  court  of 
Abraha  in  the  belief  that  that  prince,  who  had  married 

1  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  188.  3  Procop.  B.   P.  i.   19,  20;  Jo. 

2  Ibid;  p.  202.  Yaksoum  was  Malal.  Chronograph,  xviii.  pp.  57, 
succeeded  by  bis  younger  brotber,    07,  08. 

Masrouq. 
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his  mother,  was  not  his  step-father,  but  his  father.1  Un- 
deceived by  an  insult  which  Masrouq,  the  true  son  of 
Abraha  and  successor  of  Yaksoum,  offered  him,2  Saif 
became  a  refugee  at  the  court  of  Chosroes,  and  im- 
portuned the  Great  King  to  embrace  his  quarrel  and 
reinstate  him  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  He  repre- 
sented the  Homerite  population  of  Yemen  as  groaning 
under  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors  and  only  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  rise  in  revolt  and  shake  it  off.  A  few 
thousand  Persian  troops,  enough  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
an  army,  would  suffice ;  they  might  be  sent  by  sea  to 
the  port  of  Aden,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
where  the  Homerites  would  join  them  in  large  numbers ; 
the  combined  forces  might  then  engage  in  combat  with 
the  Abyssinians,  and  destroy  them  or  drive  them  from 
the  land.  Chosroes  took  the  advice  tendered  him,  so 
far  at  any  rate  as  to  make  his  expedition  by  sea.  His 
ships  were  assembled  in  the  Persian  Gulf ;  a  certain 
number  of  Persian  troops 3  were  embarked  on  board 
them  ;  and  the  flotilla  proceeded,  under  the  conduct  of 
Saif,  first  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf,  and  then  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Arabia  to  Aden.4  Encouraged  by 
their  presence,  the  Homerites  rose  against  their  foreign 
oppressors ;  a  war  followed,  of  which  the  particulars 
have  been  disfigured  by  romance  ;  5  but  the  result  is 


1  Tabari,  Chronique,  vol.  ii.  p. 
203. 

2  Ibid.  p.  20S.  Masrouq  cursed 
Saif  and  his  father.  Saif  knew  by 
tliis  that  he  could  not  be  the  son 
of  the  same  father  with  Masrouq, 
and  forced  his  mother  to  tell  him 
the  truth. 

3  Only  eight  hundred,  according 
to  Tabari  (vol.  ii.  p.  210);  but  this 
is  improbable.  Ibn-Kutaiba,  as 
quoted  by  Ibn-Khallikan  (Biogr. 
Diet.,  vol.  iii.  p.  072,  E.T.),  made 
the  number  of  men  sent  by  Chos- 


roes with  Saif  7,500. 

4  Tabari,  p.  211. 

5  Tabari  makes  the  Persians 
600,  the  Homerites  5,000.  Mas- 
rouq sends  10,000  men  against 
them,  who  are  defeated.  He  then 
leads  against  them  an  army  of 
100,000,  who  are  equally  unsuc- 
cessful. He  himself  is  killed  by 
the  commander  of  the  Persian  con- 
tingent. The  success  of  the  Per- 
sians is  attributed  to  their  use  of 
the  bow,  an  arm  previously  un- 
known in  Yemen ! 
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undoubted — the  Abyssinian  strangers  were  driven  from 
the  soil  of  Arabia ;  the  native  race  recovered  its  suprem- 
acy ;  and  Saif,  the  descendant  of  the  old  Homerite 
kings,  was  established,  as  the  vassal  or  viceroy  of  Chos- 
roes, on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.1  This  arrangement, 
however,  was  not  lasting.  Saif,  after  a  short  reign,  was 
murdered  by  his  body-guard  ; 2  and  Chosroes  then  con- 
ferred the  government  of  Yemen  upon  a  Persian  officer, 
who  seems  to  have  borne  the  usual  title  of  Marzpan,3 
and  to  have  been  in  no  way  distinguished  above 
other  rulers  of  provinces.  Thus  the  Homerites  in  the 
end  gained  nothing  by  their  revolt  but  a  change  of 
masters.  They  may,  however,  have  regarded  the 
change  as  one  worth  making,  since  it  gave  them  the 
mild  sway  of  a  tolerant  heathen  in  lieu  of  the  perse- 
cuting rule  of  Christian  bigots. 

According  to  some  writers,4  Chosroes  also,  in  his 
later  years,  sent  an  expedition  by  sea  against  some  por- 
tion of  Hindustan,  and  received  a  cession  of  territory 
from  an  Indian  monarch.  But  the  country  of  the 
monarch  is  too  remote  for  belief,  and  the  ceded  prov- 
inces seem  to  have  belonged  to  Persia  previously.5  It  is 
therefore,  perhaps,  most  probable  that  friendly  inter- 
course has  been  exaggerated  into  conquest,  and  the 
reception  of  presents  from  an  Indian  potentate 6  meta- 
morphosed into  the  gain  of  territory.  Some  authorities 


1  St.  Martin,  Notes  to  Le  Beau,  | 
vol.  x.  p.  78;  Tabari,  Chronique, 
vol.  ii.  p.  215. 

2  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 

3  Tabari  (l.s.c. )  makes  Wahraz 
suceeed  Saif,  and  gives  him  1  a  son 
called  Merzeban.'  No  one  can  fail 
to  recognise  in  this  pretended  name 
the  favourite  Persian  title. 

4  Tabari,  p.  221;  Mirkhond,  p. 
372. 


I  5  Serendib  (Ceylon)  is  said  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  the 
monarch.  The  provinces  ceded  are 
declared  to  have  been  those  which 
were  previously  ceded  to  Bahram- 
gur!    (Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.) 

0  On  the  Indian  embassy,  see 
Mirkhond,  p.  375;  Macoudi,  vol.  ii. 
p.  202;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall, 
vol.  v.  p.  206. 
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do  not  assign  to  Chosroes  any  Indian  dominion ; 1  and 
it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  he  made  any  expedition 
in  this  direction. 

A  war,  however,  appears  certainly  to  have  occupied 
Chosroes  about  this  period  on  his  north-eastern  frontier. 
The  Turks  had  recently  been  advancing  in  strength  and 
drawing  nearer  to  the  confines  of  Persia.  They  had 
^extended  their  dominion  over  the  great  Ephthalite 
kingdom,  partly  by  force  of  arms,2  partly  through  the 
treachery  of  Katulphus,  an  Ephthalite  chieftain  ; 3  they 
had  received  the  submission  of  the  Sogdians,  and  prob- 
ably of  other  tribes  of  the  Transoxianian  region,  pre- 
viously held  in  subjection  by  the  Ephthalites;  and  they 
aspired  to  be  acknowledged  asagreat  power,  the  second, 
if  not  the  first,  in  this  part  of  Asia.  It  was  perhaps 
rather  with  the  view  of  picking  a  quarrel  than  in  the 
hope  of  any  valuable  pacific  result,  that,  about  the  close 
of  a.  d.  567,  Dizabul,  the  Turkish  Khan,  sent  ambassadors 
to  Chosroes 4  with  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  free 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  Turks  and  Persians, 
and  even  for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  friendship 
and  alliance  between  the  two  nations.  Chosroes  sus- 
pected the  motive  for  the  overture,  but  was  afraid 
openly  to  reject  it.  He  desired  to  discourage  intercourse 
between  his  own  nation  and  the  Turks,  but  could  devise 
no  better  mode  of  effecting  his  purpose  than  by  burn- 
ing the  Turkish  merchandise  offered  to  him  after  he 


1  In  the  division  of  his  empire 
ascribed  to  Chosroes,  the  most 
eastern  of  his  provinces  appear  to 
have  been  Khorasan,  Seistan,  and 
Kirman  (Mirkhond,  p.  364).  Gib- 
bon adds  to  these  1  Cabnl  and 
Zablestan '  (l.s.c),  but  without 
much  reason. 

2  Men  and.   Protect.  Fr.    18;  p. 


226. 

3  Ibid.  p.   225  :   'O  Kutov?4oc  6 

'E(pda?UT7JC  .    .    .    C$M    T7jV    EK    TOV  KdV* 

avrbv  fiaoiktuQ  yeyev?jUEi>i]v  f3iatav 
fi't^iv  77/  yvvatnl  Trpovfiione  to  dftocpvTiOV 
role  TohpnoLQ.    Compare  Fr.  10. 

4  Ibid.  Fr.  18;  Theophan.  Chro- 
noqraph.  p.  207,  D;  Clinton,  F.  B. 
vol.  i.  p.  824. 
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had  bought  it,  and  by  poisoning  the  ambassadors  and 
giving  out  that  they  had  fallen  victims  to  the  climate. 
His  conduct  exasperated  the  Turkish  Khan,  and  created 
a  deep  and  bitter  hostility  between  the  Turks  and  Per- 
sians.1 It  was  at  once  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to 
Constantinople  and  offer  to  the  Greek  emperor  the 
friendship  which  Chosroes  had  scorned.  The  embassy 
reached  the  Byzantine  court  early  in  a.d.  568,  and  was 
graciously  received  by  Justin,  the  nephew  of  Justinian, 
who  had  succeeded  his  uncle  on  the  imperial  throne 
between  three  and  four  years  previously.  A  treaty  of 
alliance  was  made  between  the  two  nations;  and  a 
Roman  embassy,  empowered  to  ratify  it,  visited  the 
Turkish  court  in  the  Altai  mountains2  during  the 
course  of  the  next  year  (a.d.  569),  and  drew  closer  the 
bonds  of  friendship  between  the  high  contracting 
powers. 

But  meanwhile  Dizabul,  confident  in  his  own  strength, 
had  determined  on  an  expedition  into  Persia.  The 
Roman  ambassador,  Zemarchus,  accompanied  him  on 
a  portion  of  his  march, 3and  witnessed  his  insulting  treat- 
ment of  a  Persian  envoy,  sent  by  Chosroes  to  meet  him 
and  deprecate  his  attack.  Beyond  this  point  exact  in- 
formation fails  us;  but  we  may  suspect  that  this  is  the 
expedition  commemorated  by  Mirkhond,4  wherein  the 
Great  Khan,  having  invaded  the  Persian  territory  in 
force,  made  himself  master  of  Shash,  Ferghana,  Samar- 


1  'Evdev  roiyapovv  i]  dvofisveta 
Tjp^aTO  TlepoCw  te  nai  Tovpnov.  (Me- 
nand.  Prot.  l.s.c.) 

2  So  Clinton  understands  the 
words  of  Menander  (Fr.  20:  ev  upei 

TLVL      ?iEyOflSV(jJ      'EliTUJ,     G)£     (IV  ElTTOl 

Xpvaovv  opoQ  'E?ih/v  av7]p).  And 
certainly  the  explanation  of  the 
name  points  in  this  direction. 
Otherwise  the  name  itself  might 


seem  to  point  to  the  modern  Ak 
Tagh  (or  Ak  Tai),  the  'White 
Mountains'  directly  north  of  ►Sa- 
markand. With  this  location 
would,  I  think,  agree  best  the 
return  march  of  the  ambassadors 
as  described  in  Fr.  21. 

3  Menand.  Protect.  Fr.  20. 

4  Histoire  des  Sassanides,  p.  365. 
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kand,  Bokhara,  Kesh,  and  Nesf,  but,  hearing  that  Hor- 
misdas,  son  of  Chosroes,  was  advancing  against  him  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  suddenly  fled,  evacuating 
all  the  country  that  he  had  occupied,  and  retiring  to 
the  most  distant  portion  of  Turkestan.  At  any  rate  the 
expedition  cannot  have  had  any  great  success  ;  for 
shortly  afterwards  (a.d.  571)  we  find  Turkish  ambas- 
sadors once  more  visiting  the  Byzantine  court,1  and 
entreating  Justin  to  renounce  the  fifty  years'  peace  and 
unite  with  them  in  a  grand  attack  upon  the  common 
enemy,  which,  if  assaulted  simultaneously  on  either 
side,  might  (they  argued)  be  almost  certainly  crushed. 
Justin  gave  the  ambassadors  no  definite  reply,  but  re- 
newed the  alliance  with  Dizabul,  and  took  seriously 
into  consideration  the  question  whether  he  should  not 
yield  to  the  representations  made  to  him,  and  renew 
the  war  which  Justinian  had  terminated  nine  years 
previously. 

There  were  many  circumstances  which  urged  Rim 
towards  a  rupture.  The  payments  to  be  made  under 
the  fifty  years'  peace  had  in  his  eyes  the  appearance 
of  a  tribute  rendered  by  Rome  to  Persia,  which  was,  he 
thought,  an  intolerable  disgrace.2  A  subsidy,  not  very 
dissimilar,  which  Justinian  had  allowed  the  Saracenic 
Arabs  under  Persian  rule,  he  had  already  discontinued; 3 
and  hostilities  had,  in  consequence,  already  commenced 
between  the  Persian  and  the  Roman  Saracens.4  The 
successes  of  Chosroes  in  Western  Arabia  had  at  once 
provoked  his  jealousy,  and  secured  to  Rome,  in  that 


1  Menand.  Protect.  Fr.  32;  Theo- 
phylact.  Sim.  iii.  9. 

2  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  208, 
A  :  '0  'lovorlvoa  tlvoev  rrjv  dprjvrjv, 
(pdoKcov   EKOVSidiOTOv    elvai  (popoTioyti- 


cdat  vtto  ribv  Uepouv  rove  'Pufiaiovc. 
Compare  Theophylact.  Sim.  iii.  9 
sub  fin. 

3  Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  15. 
.  4  Ibid.  Fr.  17,  ad  fin. 
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quarter,  an  important  ally  in  the  great  Christian  king- 
dom of  Abyssinia.  The  Turks  of  Central  Asia  had 
sought  his  friendship  and  offered  to  combine  their 
attacks  with  his,  if  he  would  consent  to  go  to  war.1 
Moreover,  there  was  once  more  discontent  and  even  re- 
bellion in  Armenia,  where  the  proselytising  zeal  of  the 
Persian  governors  had  again  driven  the  natives  to  take 
up  arms  and  raise  the  standard  of  independence.2  Above 
all,  the  Great  King,  who  had  warred  with  such  success 
for  twenty  years  against  his  uncle,  was  now  in  advanced 
age,3  and  seemed  to  have  given  signs  of  feebleness, 
inasmuch  as  in  his  recent  expeditions  he  had  individu- 
ally taken  no  part,  but  had  entrusted  the  command 
of  his  troops  to  others.4  Under  these  circumstances, 
Justin,  in  the  year  a.d.  572,  determined  to  renounce 
the  peace  made  ten  years  earlier  with  the  Persians, 
and  to  recommence  the  old  struggle.  Accordingly  he 
at  once  dismissed  the  Persian  envoy,  Sebocthes,  with 
contempt,  refused  wholly  to  make  the  stipulated  pay- 
ment, proclaimed  his  intention  of  receiving  the  Arme- 
nian insurgents  under  his  protection,  and  badeChosroes 
lay  a  finger  on  them  at  his  peril.5   He  then  appointed 


1  The  weight  of  the  various 
causes  of  war  is  differently  esti- 
mated by  different  writers.  Menan- 
der  considers  the  invitation  of  the 
Turks  to  have  been  the  chief  cause 
(Fr.  32).  Theophylact  puts  in  the 
foreground  the  Arabian  expedition 
and  the  injuries  of  the  Abyssinians 
or  Homerites  (ill,  9).  So  Theo- 
phanes  {Chronograph,  p.  206,  D). 
Evagrius,  Johannes  Biclar.,  and 
others  give  the  preference  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Armenia.  (See 
Evagr.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  7. ) 

2  St.  Martin,  Memoir es  sur  V Ar- 
menie,  vol.  ii.  p.  331;  Menand. 
Protect.  Fr.  35  a;  Evagr.  II.  E. 
v.  7.  The  leader  of  the  insurrec- 
tion was  Vartan,  the  Mamigoniau, 


the  son  of  Vart.  (See  vol.  i. 
p.  336.) 

3  Eighty  years  old,  according  to 
Gibbon  (Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v. 
p.  365)  ;  but  I  do  not  know  his 
authority.  Menander  Protector 
uses  the  inexact  phrase,  etc  eoxotov 
yr/pag  tlq'kaKCJC  (Fr.  36).  He  had 
been  on  the  throne  above  forty 
years. 

4  The  Arabian  expedition  to 
Sai'f ;  the  Turkish  war  to  his  eldest 
son4  Hormisdas.  (See  above,  pp. 
87,  91.) 

5  Menand.  Protect.  Fr.  36: 

6e,  uc  d  TrapaOeir/  danrvTiov  eva, 
Ktv?]0r/oETai,  Kai  uc  ec  tt/v  Tlepouv 
kh'iaoL. 
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Marcian  to  the  prefecture  of  the  East,1  and  gave  him 
the  conduct  of  the  war  which  was  now  inevitable. 

No  sooner  did  the  Persian  monarch  find  his  kingdom 
seriously  menaced  than,  despite  his  advanced  age,  he 
immediately  took  the  field  in  person.  Giving  the  com- 
mand of  a  flying  column  of  6,000  men  to  Adarman,2  a 
skilful  general,  he  marched  himself  against  the  Romans, 
who  under  Marcian 3  had  defeated  a  Persian  force,  and 
were  besieging  Nisibis,4  forced  them  to  raise  the  siege, 
and,  pressing  forward  as  they  retired,  compelled  them 
to  seek  shelter  within  the  walls  of  Daras,5  which  he 
proceeded  to  invest  with  his  main  army.  Meanwhile 
Adarman,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  entrusted  to  him, 
crossed  the  Euphrates  near  Circesium,  and,  having 
entered  Syria,  carried  fire  and  sword  far  and  wide  over 
that  fertile  province.6  Repulsed  from  Antioch,  where, 
however,  he  burnt  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  he  invaded 
Coelesyria,  took  and  destroyed  Apamea,  and  then,  re- 
crossing  the  great  river,  rejoined  Chosroes  before  Daras. 
The  renowned  fortress  made  a  brave  defence.  For 
about  five  months  it  resisted,7  without  obtaining  any 
relief,  the  entire  force  of  Chosroes,  who  is  said 8  to  have 


1  Evagr.  H.  E.  v.  8  ;  Theo- 
phylact."  Simocatt.  iii.  10  ;  Joh. 
Epiphan.  §  3;  Theoplian.  Byz.  §  4. 
The  other  Theophanes  (Chrono- 
graph, p.  208,  A)  and  Zonaras 
(vol.  ii.  p.  71,  C)  wrongly  call  him 
Martinus. 

2  Jo.  Epiph.  §  4;  Theophylact. 
Sim.  iii.  10. 

3  The  Romans  were  delighted 
with  any  gleam  of  success,  and  the 
battle  of  Sargathon  is  celebrated 
by  the  whole  chorus  of  Byzantine 
writers.  The  Romans  claimed  to 
have  killed  1,200  of  the  enemy, 
while  their  own  loss  was  seven! 
(Theophan.  Byz.  §  4.) 


4  The  siege  was  commenced  by 
Marcian ;  but,  as  it  made  no  prog- 
ress, he  was  shortly  superseded 
by  Acacius  (Jo.  Epiph.  §  4;  Theo- 
phylact. Sim.  iii.  11). 

5  Evagr.  H.  E.  v.  9.  A  portion 
of  the  Roman  army  seems  to  have 
thrown  itself  into  Mardin  (Mupdrjc 
or  Mapdeg).  (See  Jo.  Epiph.  §  5; 
Theophylact.  iii.  11. ) 

<>  Jo.  Epiph.  §  4;  Evagr.  H.  E. 
v.  9,  10;  Theophylact,  l.s.c. 

7  Evagr.  E.  v.  10:  Trtftirruv, 
Kal  npoQ  ye,  fir/va.  Theophylact  says 
'  six  months  '  (l.s.c. ). 

8  Theophan.  Byz.  §  4. 
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besieged  it  with  40,000  horse  and  100,000  foot.  At 
last,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  it  could  no  longer  hold 
out ;  enclosed  within  lines  of  circumvallation,  and  de- 
prived of  water  by  the  diversion  of  its  streams  into  new 
channels,1  it  found  itself  reduced  to  extremity,  and 
forced  to  submit  towards  the  close  of  a.d.  573.  Thus 
the  great  Roman  fortress  in  these  parts  was  lost  in  the 
first  year  of  the  renewed  war ;  and  Justin,  alarmed  at 
his  own  temerity,  and  recognising  his  weakness,  felt  it 
necessary  to  retire  from  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  de- 
liver the  reins  of  empire  to  stronger  hands.  He  chose 
as  his  coadjutor  and  successor  the  Count  Tiberius,  a 
Thracian  by  birth,  who  had  long  stood  high  in  his  con- 
fidence ;  and  this  prince,  in  conjunction  with  the  Em- 
press Sophia,  now  took  the  direction  of  the  war.2 

The  first  need  was  to  obtain  a  breathing-space.  The 
Persian  king  having  given  an  opening  for  negotiations,3 
advantage  was  taken  of  it  by  the  joint  rulers  4  to  send 
an  envoy,  furnished  with  an  autograph  letter  from  the 
empress,  and  well  provided  with  the  best  persuasives 
of  peace,  who  was  to  suggest  an  armistice  for  a  year, 
during  which  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  whole 
quarrel  might  be  agreed  upon.  Tiberius  thought  that 
within  this  space  he  might  collect  an  army  sufficiently 
powerful  to  re-establish  the  superiority  of  the  Roman 


1  Theophylact.  Sim.  iii.  11.  Com- 
pare Evagr.  II.  E.  v.  10,  and  Jo. 
Epiph.  §  5,  where,  however,  the 
text  is  mutilated.  Theophanes  of 
Byzantium  (l.s.c. )  ascribes  the  loss 
of  Daras  to  the  Romans  being  at 
variance  among  themselves. 

2  Evagr.  11.  E.  v.  11;  Theo- 
phylact, l.s.c. ;  &c. 

3  By  sending  an  embassy  im- 
mediately upon  the  capture  of 
Daras  (Menand.  Protect.  Fr.  37). 

4  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether 


the  embassy  of  Zacharias  preceded 
or  followed  the  nomination  of  Ti- 
berius as  Cgesar.  If  Clinton  is 
right  in  saying  that  the  nomination 
was  not  made  until  the  December 
of  a.d.  574  (F.  E.  vol.  i.  p.  S34), 
there  must  have  been  an  interval 
during  which  the  Empress  Sophia 
had  the  sole  direction  of  affairs. 
Tiberius,  however,  was  her  coun- 
sellor (Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  37,  sub 
fin.). 
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arms  in  the  east ;  Chosroes  believed  himself  strong 
enough  to  defeat  any  force  that  Home  could  now  bring 
into  the  field.1  A  truce  for  a  year  was  therefore  con- 
cluded, at  the  cost  to  Rome  of  45,000  aurei ; 2  and  im- 
mense efforts  were  at  once  made  by  Tiberius  to  levy 
troops  from  his  more  distant  provinces,  or  hire  them 
from  the  lands  beyond  his  borders.  An  army  of 
150,000  men  was,  it  is  said,  collected  from  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  from  Scythia,  Pannonia, 
Moesia,  Illyricum,  and  Isauria ; 3  a  general  of  repute, 
Justinian,  the  son  of  Germanus,  was  selected  to  com- 
mand them  ;  and  the  whole  force  was  concentrated 
upon  the  eastern  frontier ; 4  but,  after  all  these  prepa- 
rations, the  Caesar's  heart  failed  him,  and,  instead  of 
offering  battle  to  the  enemy,  Tiberius  sent  a  second 
embassy  to  the  Persian  head-quarters,  early  in  a.d.  575, 
and  besought  an  extension  of  the  truce.5  The  Romans 
desired  a  short  term  of  peace  only,  but  wished  for  a 
general  suspension  of  hostilities  between  the  nations ; 
the  Persians  advocated  a  longer  interval,  but  insisted 
that  the  truce  should  not  extend  to  Armenia.6  The  dis- 
pute continued  till  the  armistice  for  a  year  had  run 
out;7  and  the  Persians  had  resumed  hostilities  and 
threatened  Constantina,8  before  the  Romans  would  give 
way.    At  length  it  was  agreed  that  there  should  be 


1  See  Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  40. 
The  date  is  a  year  later;  but  the 
sentiments  by  which  Chosroes  was 
actuated  were  probably  the  same  in 
a.d.  574  as  in  the  year  following. 

2  We  learn  this  fact  from  Me- 
nander  only  (Fr.  38). 

3  Evagr.  II.  E.  v.  14. 

4  That  Justinian  and  his  army 
reached  the  eastern  frontier  early 
in  a.d.  575,  before  the  one  year's 
truce  bad  expired,  is  evident  from 
John  of  Epiphania  and  Theophy- 


lact.  The  reader  of  Gibbon  would 
suppose  that  they  did  not  arrive 
till  three  years  later. 

5  Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  39;  Evagr. 
H.  E.  v.  12. 

6  See  Menander,  Frs.  39  and  40. 

7  Jo.  Epiph.  §  5,  sub  fin.:  Jov 
natpov  tt/c  eg  oliyov  yeyevr/fievTjg 
uvaKuxvs  nepaiudivTog.  Compare 
Theophylact.  Sim.  iii.  12;  p.  78,  C. 

8  Jo.  Epiph.  l.s.c. ;  Menand. 
Prot.  Frs.  40  and  50. 
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peace  for  three  years,  but  that  Armenia  should  be 
exempt  from  its  operation.1  Rome  was  to  pay  to  Per- 
sia, during  the  continuance  of  the  truce,  the  sum  of 
30,000  aurei  annually.2 

No  sooner  was  the  peace  concluded  than  Chosroes 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and,  entering  Ar- 
menia Proper,  proceeded  to  crush  the  revolt,  and  to 
re-establish  the  Persian  authority  throughout  the  entire 
region.3  No  resistance  was  offered  to  him ;  and  he  was 
able,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  to  carry  his  arms  into 
the  Roman  territory  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  even  to 
threaten  Cappadocia.  Here  Justinian  opposed  his  prog- 
ress ;  and  in  a  partial  engagement,  Kurs  (or  Cursus),  a 
leader  of  Scythians  in  the  Roman  service,  obtained  an 
advantage  over  the  Persian  rear-guard,  captured  the 
camp  and  the  baggage,  but  did  not  succeed  in  doing 
any  serious  damage.4  Chosroes  soon  afterwards  re- 
venged himself  by  surprising  and  destroying  a  Roman 
camp  during  the  night ;  he  then  took  and  burnt  the 
city  of  Melitene  (Malatiy  eh) ;  after  which,  as  winter  was 
approaching,  he  retired  across  the  Euphrates,  and  re- 
turned into  his  own  country.  Hereupon  Justinian  seems 
to  have  invaded  Persian  Armenia,  and  to  have  enriched 
his  troops  with  its  plunder ;  according  to  some  writers, 
he  even  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  em- 
barked upon  its  waters ; 5  he  continued  on  Persian  soil 


1  Evagr.  II.  E.  v.  12  ;  Theo- 
phylact.  Sim.  l.s.c. 

2  Again  we  are  indebted  to  Me- 
nander  for  this  confession  (Fr.  40). 
The  other  Byzantine  writers  care- 
fully conceal  the  fact  that  Rome 
had  on  each  occasion  to  pay  for 
peace.    Gibbon  omits  to  notice  it. 

8  Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  41;  Evagr. 
II.  E.  v.  14. 

4  The  account  of  Evagrius  (l.s.c.) 
is  moderate  and  probable.  Theo- 


phylact  (iii.  14)  and  Theophanes 
(p.  212,  B,  C)  have  greatly  ex- 
aggerated the  importance  of  the 
victory.  All  three  writers  absurdly 
state  that,  in  consequence  of  his 
danger  on  this  occasion,  Chosroes 
issued  an  edict  that  no  Persian 
king  should  henceforth  go  out  to 
battle! 

5  Theophylact,  iii.  15;  Theo- 
phan.  p.  212,  C.  Evagrius  does  not 
indulge  in  this  flourish. 
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during  the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
spring  came  that  he  re-entered  Roman  territory 
(a.d.  576).1 

The  campaign  of  a.d.  576  is  somewhat  obscure.  The 
Romans  seem  to  have  gained  certain  advantages  in 
Northern  Armenia  and  Iberia,2  while  Chosroes  on  his 
part  carried  the  war  once  more  into  Armenia  Minor, 
and  laid  siege  to  Theodosiopolis,  which,  however,  he 
was  unable  to  take.3  Negotiations  were  upon  this  re- 
sumed, and  had  progressed  favourably  to  a  certain 
point,  when  news  arrived  of  a  great  disaster  to  the 
Roman  arms  in  Armenia,  which  changed  the  face  of 
affairs  and  caused  the  Persian  negotiators  to  break  up 
the  conference.  Tamchosro,  a  Persian  general,  had 
completely  defeated  the  Roman  army  under  Justinian.4 
Armenia  had  returned  to  its  allegiance.  There  seemed 
every  reason  to  believe  that  more  was  to  be  gained  by 
arms  than  by  diplomacy,  and  that,  when  the  three 
years'  peace  had  run  out,  the  Great  King  might  renew 
the  general  war  with  a  prospect  of  obtaining  important 
successes. 

There  are  no  military  events  which  can  be  referred 
to  the  year  a.d.  577.  The  Romans  and  Persians  amused 
each  other  with  alternate  embassies  during  its  course, 
and  with  negotiations  that  were  not  intended  to  have 
any  result.5  The  two  monarchs  made  vast  preparations; 
and  with  the  spring  of  a.d.  578  hostilities  recommenced. 
Chosroes  is  accused  of  having  anticipated  the  expira- 
tion of  the  truce  by  a  period  of  forty  days ; 6  but  it  is 


1  Evagr.  H.  E.  v.  14,  sub  fin. 
-  See  Menaud.  Prot.  Frs.  41  and 
42. 

3  That  Chosroes  carried  on  this 
siege  in  person  is  distinctly  declared 
by  Menander  (Fr.  41 ). 


4  Theophylact,  iii.  15;  p.  83,  C; 
Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  47;  Evagr.  H.  E. 
v.  19,  ad  init. 

5  Menand.  Prot.  Frs.  47  and  50. 

6  Ibid.  Fr.  50.  Compare  Theo- 
phylact, iii.  15;  p.  83,  D. 
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more  probable  that  he  and  the  Romans  estimated  the 
date  of  its  expiration  differently.  However  this  was, 
it  is  certain  that  his  generals,  Mebodes  and  Sapoes, 
took  the  field  in  early  spring  with  20,000  horse,1  and 
entering  the  Roman  Armenia  laid  waste  the  country, 
at  the  same  time  threatening  Constantina  and  Theodo- 
siopolis.2  Simultaneously  Tamchosro,3  quitting  Persar- 
menia,  marched  westward  and  plundered  the  country 
about  Amida  (Diarbekr).  The  Roman  commander 
Maurice,  who  had  succeeded  Justinian,  possessed  con- 
siderable military  ability.  On  this  occasion,  instead  of 
following  the  ordinary  plan  of  simply  standing  on  the 
defensive  and  endeavouring  to  repulse  the  invaders,  he 
took  the  bolder  course  of  making  a  counter  movement. 
Entering  Persarmenia,  which  he  found  denuded  of 
troops,  he  carried  all  before  him,  destroying  the  forts, 
and  plundering  the  country.4  Though  the  summer 
heats  brought  on  him  an  attack  of  fever,  he  continued 
without  pause  his  destructive  march ;  invaded  and 
occupied  Arzanene,  with  its  stronghold,  Aphumdn, 
carried  off  the  population  to  the  number  of  10,090, 
and,  pressing  forwards  from  Arzanene  into  Eastern 
Mesopotamia,  took  Singara,  and  carried  fire  and  sword 
over  the  entire  region  as  far  as  the  Tigris.  He  even  ven- 
tured to  throw  a  body  of  skirmishers  across  the  river 
into  CordySne  (Kurdistan)  ;  and  these  ravagers,  who 
were  commanded  by  Kurs,  the  Scythian,  spread  devas- 
tation over  a  district  where  no  Roman  soldier  had  set 


1  Twelve  thousand  of  the  twenty 
were  native  Persians ;  the  rest  con- 
sisted of  Saracens  and  Iberians. 
(Menand.  Prot.  l.s.c.) 

2  Theophylact,  l.s.c. 

3  Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  52  ;  Theo- 
phylact,  l.s.c. 


4  Our  knowledge  of  this  cam- 
paign is  derived  almost  wholly 
from  Theophylact  (iii.  15,  16), 
whose  account  seems  worthy  of 
acceptance.  Some  confirmation  is 
furnished  by  Menander  (Fr.  55  ; 
p.  257)  and  Agathias  (iv.  29). 
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foot  since  its  cession  by  Jovian.1  Agathias  tells  us  that 
Chosroes  was  at  the  time  enjoying  his  summer  villeggia- 
tura  in  the  Kurdish  hills,  and  saw  from  his  residence 
the  smoke  of  the  hamlets  which  the  Roman  troops  had 
fired.2  He  hastily  fled  from  the  danger,  and  shut  him- 
self up  within  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon,  where  he  was 
soon  afterwards  seized  with  the  illness  which  brought 
his  life  to  a  close. 

Meanwhile  Kurs,  unconscious  probably  of  the  prize 
that  had  been  so  near  his  grasp,  recrossed  the  Tigris 
with  his  booty  and  rejoined  Maurice,  who  on  the 
approach  of  winter  withdrew  into  Roman  territory, 
evacuating  all  his  conquests  excepting  Arzanene.3  The 
dull  time  of  winter  was,  as  usual,  spent  in  negotiations; 
and  it  was  thought  that  a  peace  might  have  been 
concluded  had  Chosroes  lived.4  Tiberius  was  anxious 
to  recover  Daras,  and  was  willing  to  withdraw  the 
Roman  forces  wholly  from  Persarmenia  and  Iberia, 
and  to  surrender  Arzanene  and  Aphumdn,  if  Daras 
were  restored  to  him.5  He  would  probably  have  been 
content  even  to  pay  in  addition  a  sum  of  money.6 
Chosroes  might  perhaps  have  accepted  these  terms ; 
but  while  the  envoys  empowered  to  propose  them 
were  on  their  way  to  his  court,  early  7  in  the  year  a.d. 
579,  the  aged  monarch  died  in  his  palace  at  Ctesiphon 
after  a  reign  of  forty-eight  years.8 


1  See  vol.  i.  p.  235. 

2  Agathias,  iv.  29.  It  is  curious 
that  by  none  of  the  later  writers  is 
this  statement  repeated. 

3  Theophylact,  iii.  16. 

4  Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  55,  ad  init. 

5  Ibid.  Fr.  54. 

6  That  such  a  payment  had  been 
contemplated  by  both  parties  ap- 
pears from  Fr.  47  (p.  251). 


7  'Hpof  apxo/btevov  (Theophylact, 
p.  84,  D).  In  March  (Clinton, 
F.  R.  vol.  i.  p.  842). 

8  So  Agathias  (l.s.c),  Mirkhond 
(p.  387),  and  Tabari  (vol.  ii.  p.  24). 
The  exact  duration  of  his  reign  was 
forty-seven  years  and  six  months 
(Eutych.  vol.  ii.  pp.  179,  188), 
from  Sept.  a.d.  531  to  March  a.d. 
579. 
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CHAPTER  TV. 

Administration  of  Persia  under  Chosroes  I.  Fourfold  Division  of  the 
Empire.  Careful  Surveillance  of  those  entrusted  with  Power.  Severe 
Punishment  of  Abuse  of  Trust.  New  System  of  Taxation  introduced. 
Correction  of  Abuse  connected  with  the  Military  Service.  Encourage- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Marriage.  Relief  of  Poverty.  Care  for 
Travellers.  Encouragement  of  Learning.  Practice  of  Toleration  within 
certain  Limits.  Domestic  Life  of  Chosroes.  His  Wives.  Revolt  and 
Death  of  his  Son,  Nushizad.  Coins  of  Chosroes.  Estimate  of  his 
Character. 

"Eyuyc  tov  uvdpa  (leitpva  deinv  tuv  uXXiov  fiapftapuv.  — AGATHIAS,  ii.  28. 

A  general  consensus  of  the  Oriental  writers1  marks 
the  reign  of  the  first  Chosroes  as  a  period  not  only  of 
great  military  activity,  but  also  of  improved  domestic 
administration.  Chosroes  found  the  empire  in  a  dis- 
ordered and  ill-regulated  condition,  taxation  arranged 
on  a  bad  system,  the  people  oppressed  by  unjust  and 
tyrannical  governors,  the  military  service  a  prey  to  the 
most  scandalous  abuses,  religious  fanaticism  rampant, 
class  at  variance  with  class,  extortion  and  wrong 
winked  at,  crime  unpunished,  agriculture  languishing, 
and  the  masses  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  the 
country  sullen  and  discontented.  It  was  his  resolve  from 
the  first 2  to  carry  out  a  series  of  reforms  —  to  secure 
the  administration  of  even-handed  justice,  to  put  the 

1  See  especially  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  |  Bibliotheca,  torn.  iii.  pp.  404-410. 
pp.  160,  222-232  ;  Mirkhond,  pp.      2  Mirkhond  makes  him  express 
362-4  ;    Macoudi,    Prairies    cTOr,  his    intentions    in   his   very  first 
torn.  ii.  pp.  204-5  ;  and  Asseman,  speech  to  his  nobles  (p.  362). 
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finances  on  a  better  footing,  to  encourage  agriculture, 
to  relieve  the  poor  and  the  distressed,  to  root  out  the 
abuses  that  destroyed  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  and 
to  excise  the  gangrene  of  fanaticism  which  was  eating 
into  the  heart  of  the  nation.  How  he  effected  the  last- 
named  object  by  his  wholesale  destruction  of  the 
followers  of  Mazdak,  has  been  already  related  ; 1  but  it 
appeared  un advisable  to  interrupt  the  military  history 
of  the  reign  by  combining  with  it  any  account  of  the 
numerous  other  reforms  which  he  accomplished.  It 
remains  therefore  to  consider  them  in  this  place,  since 
they  are  certainly  not  the  least  remarkable  among  the 
many  achievements  of  this  great  monarch. 

Persia,  until  the  time  of  Anushirwan,  had  been 
divided  into  a  multitude  of  provinces,  the  satraps  or 
governors  of  which  held  their  office  directly  under  the 
crown.  It  was  difficult  for  the  monarch  to  exercise  a 
sufficient  superintendence  over  so  large  a  number  of 
rulers,  many  of  them  remote  from  the  court,  and  all 
united  by  a  common  interest.  Chosroes  conceived  the 
plan  of  forming  four  great  governments,  and  entrust- 
ing them  to  four  persons  in  whom  he  had  confidence, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the 
provincial  satraps,  to  control  them,  direct  them,  or 
report  their  misconduct  to  the  crown.  The  four  great 
governments  were  those  of  the  east,  the  north,  the 
south,  and  the  west.  The  east  comprised  Khorassan, 
Seistan,  and  Kirman ;  the  north,  Armenia,  Azerbijan, 
Ghilan,  Koum,  and  Isfahan ;  the  south,  Fars  and 
Ahwaz ;  the  west,  Irak,  or  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and 
Mesopotamia.2 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  monarch,  however, 


1  Supra,  p.  381. 


2  Mirkhond,  p.  364. 
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to  put  a  blind  trust  in  his  instruments.  He  made  per- 
sonal progresses  through  his  empire  from  time  to 
time,  visiting  each  province  in  turn  and  inquiring  into 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants.1  He  employed  con- 
tinually an  army  of  inspectors  and  spies,  who  reported 
to  him  from  all  quarters  the  sufferings  or  complaints  of 
the  oppressed,  and  the  neglects  or  misdoings  of  those 
ill  authority.2  On  the  occurrence  of  any  specially  sus- 
picious circumstance,  he  appointed  extraordinary  com- 
missions of  inquiry,  which,  armed  with  all  the  power 
of  the  crown,  proceeded  to  the  suspected  quarter,  took 
evidence,  and  made  a  careful  report  of  whatever 
wrongs  or  malpractices  they  discovered.3 

When  guilt  was  brought  home  to  incriminated  per- 
sons or  parties,  the  punishment  with  which  they  were 
visited  was  swift  and  signal.  We  have  seen  how  harsh 
were  the  sentences  passed  by  Chosroes  upon  those 
whose  offences  attacked  his  own  person  or  dignity.4 
An  equal  severity  appears  in  his  judgments,  where 
there  was  no  question  of  his  own  wrongs,  but  only  of 
the  interests  of  his  subjects.5  On  one  occasion  he  is 
said  to  have  executed  no  fewer  than  eighty  collectors 
of  taxes  on  the  report  of  a  commission  charging  them 
with  extortion.6 

Among  the  principal  reforms  which  Chosroes  is  said 
to  have  introduced  was  his  fresh  arrangement  of  the 
taxation.  Hitherto  all  lands  had  paid  to  the  state 
a  certain  proportion  of  their  produce,  a  proportion 


1  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol. 
v.  p.  184. 

2  Mirkhond  (p.  381)  mentions 
this  among  his  principles  of  gov- 
ernment. It  was  an  old  practice 
of  Persian  monarchs.  (See  Ancient 
Monarchies,  vol.  iii.  p.  213.) 


3  See  Mirkhond,  pp.  381-2. 

4  Supra,  pp.  43-44. 

5  Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  46;  Mir- 
khond, pp.  363,  379;  Tabari,  p. 
226;  &c. 

6  Mirkhond,  p.  382. 
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which  varied,  according  to  the  estimated  richness  of  the 
soil,  from  a  tenth  to  one-half.1  The  effect  was  to  dis- 
courage all  improved  cultivation,  since  it  was  quite 
possible  that  the  whole  profit  of  any  increased  outlay 
might  be  absorbed  by  the  State,  and  also  to  cramp  and 
check  the  liberty  of  the  cultivators  in  various  ways, 
since  the  produce  could  not  be  touched  until  the 
revenue  official  made  his  appearance  and  carried  off 
the  share  of  the  crop  which  he  had  a  right  to  take.2 
Chosroes  resolved  to  substitute  a  land-tax  for  the  pro- 
portionate payments  in  kind,  and  thus  at  once  to  set 
the  cultivator  at  liberty  with  respect  to  harvesting  his 
crops  and  to  allow  him  the  entire  advantage  of  any 
augmented  production  which  might  be  secured  by 
better  methods  of  farming  his  land.  His  tax  consisted  in 
part  of  a  money  payment,  in  part  of  a  payment  in 
kind ;  but  both  payments  were  fixed  and  invariable, 
each  measure  of  ground  being  rated  in  the  king's 
books  at  one  dirhem  and  one  measure  of  the  produce.3 
Uncultivated  land,  and  land  lying  fallow  at  the  time, 
were  exempt ; 4  and  thus  the  scheme  involved,  not  one 
survey  alone,  but  a  recurring  (annual)  survey,5  and  an 
annual  registration  of  all  cultivators,  with  the  quantity 
of  land  under  cultivation  held  by  each,  and  the  nature 
of  the  crop  or  crops  to  be  grown  by  them.  The 
system  was  one  of  much  complication,  and  may  have 


1  Mirkhond,  p.  372.  Tabari 
makes  the  highest  rate  of  taxation 
one-fifth  (ii.  p.  222). 

2  See  the  story  told  of  Kobad  by 
Tabari  (ii.  pp.  152,  153),  where 
the  cultivator  says :  '  We  have  not 
the  free  disposal  of  our  property, 
since  the  king  is  part  owner  of  it, 
and  we  do  not  dare  to  put  our 
hand  to  the  harvest  till  some  one 
has  come  on  the  king's  part  to  cut 


what  belongs  to  him.' 

3  Tabari,  ii.  p.  223.  The  dirhem 
is  estimated  by  M.  Barbier  de 
Meynard  at  from  65  to  70  centimes. 
(See  his  notice  of  Ibn  Khordadbah 
in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  1865, 
quoted  in  the  Numismatic  Chron- 
icle for  1873,  p.  248. ) 

4  Tabari,  p.  222. 

5  Ibid.  p.  226. 
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pressed  somewhat  hardly  upon  the  poorer  and  less 
productive  soils ;  but  it  was  an  immense  improvement 
upon  the  previously  existing  practice,  which  had  all 
the  disadvantages  of  the  modern  tithe  system,  aggra- 
vated by  the  high  rates  exacted 1  and  by  the  certainty 
that,  in  any  disputed  case,  the  subject  would  have  had 
a  poor  chance  of  establishing  his  right  against  the 
crown.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  caliphs,  when  they 
conquered  Persia,  maintained  unaltered  the  land  system 
of  Chosroes 2  which  they  found  established,  regarding 
it  as,  if  not  perfect,  at  any  rate  not  readily  admitting 
of  much  improvement. 

Besides  the  tax  upon  arable  lands,  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  spoken,  Chosroes  introduced  into  Persia  vari- 
ous other  imposts.  The  fruit  trees  were  everywhere 
counted,  and  a  small  payment  required  for  each.3  The 
personalty  of  the  citizens  was  valued,  and  a  graduated 
property-tax  established,  which,  however,  in  the  case 
of  the  most  opulent,  did  not  exceed  the  moderate  sum 
of  forty-eight  dirhems41  (about  twenty-seven  shillings). 
A  poll-tax  was  required  of  Jews  and  Christians,5 
whereof  we  do  not  know  the  amount.  From  all  these 
burdens  liberal  exemptions  were  made  on  account  of 
age  and  sex  ;  no  female  paid  anything ;  6  and  males 


1  On  lands  where  the  cultivator 
was  the  owner,  half  the  produce 
might  be  paid,  as  it  was  by  the 
helot  to  his  Spartan  master.  (See 
the  Author's  Herodotus,  vol.  iii.  p. 
279.)  But  where  the  cultivator 
had  also  to  pay  a  rent,  such  a  tax 
would  have  been  cruelly  oppres- 
sive. Perhaps  Tabari  is  right  in 
making  the  highest  rate  paid  to 
the  state  one-fifth.  (See  above, 
p.  441,  note  ].) 

2  Tabari,  ii.  p.  226. 

3  Ibid.  p.  223.  Macoudi  gives 
the  following  as  the  rate  of  pay-  1 


ment :  '  Four  palms  of  Fars,  1 
dirhem;  six  common  palms,  the 
same;  six  olives,  the  same;  each 
vine,  8  dirhems.'  (Prairies  d'Or, 
ii.  p.  204.) 

4  Tabari,  l.s.c. 

5  Mirkhond,  Ilistoire  des  Sas- 
sanides,  p.  372;  Tabari,  l.s.c. 

6  This  appears  not  to  have  been 
the  case  under  the  former  system; 
for  the  cultivator  whose  wrongs 
called  forth  the  compassion  of  Ko- 
bad  was  a  woman  (Tabari,  ii.  p. 
153). 
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above  fifty  years  of  age  or  under  twenty  were  also  free 
of  charge.  Due  notice  was  given  to  each  individual 
of  the  sum  for  which  he  was  liable,  by  the  publication 
in  each  province,  town,  and  village,  of  a  tax  table, 
in  which  each  citizen  or  alien  could  see  against  his 
name  the  amount  about  to  be  claimed  of  him,  with 
the  ground  upon  which  it  was  regarded  as  due.1  Pay- 
ment had  to  be  made  by  instalments,  three  times  each 
year,  at  the  end  of  every  four  months.2 

In  order  to  prevent  the  unfair  extortion,  which  in 
the  ancient  world  was  always,  with  reason  or  without, 
charged  upon  collectors  of  revenue,  Chosroes,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Grand  Mobed,  authorised  the  Magian 
priests  everywhere  to  exercise  a  supervision  over  the 
receivers  of  taxes,  and  to  hinder  them  from  exacting 
more  than  their  due.3  The  priests  were  only  too  happy 
to  discharge  this  popular  function  ;  and  extortion  must 
have  become  rare  under  a  system  which  comprised  so 
efficient  a  safeguard. 

Another  change  ascribed  to  Chosroes  is  a  reform  of 
the  administration  of  the  army.  Under  the  system  pre- 
viously existing,  Chosroes  found  that  the  resources  of 
the  state  Avere  lavishly  wasted,  and  the  result  was  a 
military  force  inefficient  and  badly  accoutred.  No  se- 
curity was  taken  that  the  soldiers  possessed  their  proper 
equipments  or  could  discharge  the  duties  appropriate 
to  their  several  grades.  Persons  came  before  the  pay- 
master, claiming  the  wages  of  a  cavalry  soldier,  who 
possessed  no  horse,  and  had  never  even  learned  to  ride. 
Some,  who  called  themselves  soldiers,  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  use  of  any  weapon  at  all ;  others  claimed 
for  higher  grades  of  the  service  than  those  whereto 

1  Tabari,  ii.  p.  224.  2  Ibid.  p.  225.  3  Ibid.  p.  232. 
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they  really  belonged ;  those  who  drew  the  pay  of  cui- 
rassiers were  destitute  of  a  coat  of  mail ;  those  who 
professed  themselves  archers  were  utterly  incompetent 
to  draw  the  bow.  The  established  rates  of  pay  varied 
between  a  hundred  dirhems  a  year  and  four  thousand, 
and  persons  entitled  to  the  lowest  rate  often  received 
an  amount  not  much  short  of  the  highest.1  The  evil 
was  not  only  that  the  treasury  was  robbed  by  un- 
fair claims  and  unfounded  pretences,  but  that  artifice 
and  false  seeming  were  encouraged,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  army  was  brought  into  such  a  condition  that 
no  dependence  could  be  placed  upon  it.  If  the  num- 
ber who  actually  served  corresponded  to  that  upon 
the  rolls,  which  is  uncertain,2  at  any  rate  all  the  superior 
arms  of  the  service  fell  below  their  nominal  strength, 
and  the  lower  grades  were  crowded  with  men  who 
were  only  soldiers  in  name. 

As  a  remedy  against  these  evils,  Chosroes  appointed 
a  single  paymaster-general,  and  insisted  on  his  carefully 
inspecting  and  reviewing  each  body  of  troops  before 
he  allowed  it  to  draw  its  pay.3  Each  man  was  to 
appear  before  him  fully  equipped  and  to  show  his  pro- 
ficiency with  his  weapon  or  weapons  ;  horse  soldiers 
were  to  bring  their  horses,  and  to  exhibit  their  mastery 
over  the  animals  by  putting  them  through  their  paces, 
mounting  and  dismounting,  and  performing  the  other 
usual  exercises.  If  any  clumsiness  were  noted,  or  any 
deficiency  in  the  equipment,  the  pay  was  to  be  with- 
held until  the  defect  observed  had  been  made  good. 
Special  care  was  to  be  taken  that  no  one  drew  the  pay 


1  Tabari,  ii.  p.  227. 

2  Charging  the  treasury  with 
the  payment  of  a  larger  number  of 
troops  than  actually  maintained  is 
one  of  the  commonest  modes  of 


cheating  the  government  in  the 
East.    It  is  not,  however,  noted 
among   the   abuses   observed  by 
Chosroes. 
3  Tabari,  ii.  p.  229. 
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of  a  class  superior  to  that  whereto  he  really  belonged 
—  of  an  archer,  for  instance,  when  he  was  in  truth  a 
common  soldier,  or  of  a  trooper  when  he  served  not 
in  the  horse,  but  in  the  foot, 

A  curious  anecdote  is  related  in  connection  with 
these  military  reforms.  When  Babek,  the  new  pay- 
master, was  about  to  hold  his  first  review,  he  issued  an 
order  that  all  persons  belonging  to  the  army  then  pres- 
ent in  the  capital  should  appear  before  him  on  a  cer- 
tain day.  The  troops  came  ;  but  Babek  dismissed 
them,  on  the  ground  that  a  certain  person  whose  pres- 
ence was  indispensable  had  not  made  his  appearance. 
Another  day  was  appointed,  with  the  same  result, 
except  that  Babek  on  this  occasion  plainly  intimated 
that  it  was  the  king  whom  he  expected  to  attend. 
Upon  this  Chosroes,  when  a  third  summons  was  issued, 
took  care  to  be  present,  and  came  fully  equipped,  as  he 
thought,  for  battle.  But  the  critical  eye  of  the  review- 
ing officer  detected  an  omission,  which  he  refused  to 
overlook  —  the  king  had  neglected  to  bring  with  him 
two  extra  bow-strings.  Chosroes  was  required  to  go 
back  to  his  palace  and  remedy  the  defect,  after  which 
he  was  allowed  to  pass  muster,  and  then  summoned  to 
receive  his  pay.  Babek  affected  to  consider  seriously 
what  the  pay  of  the  commander-in-chief  ought  to  be, 
and  decided  that  it  ought  to  exceed  that  of  any  other 
person  in  the  army.  He  then,  in  the  sight  of  all,  pre- 
sented the  king  with  four  thousand  and  one  dirhems, 
which  Chosroes  received  and  carried  home.1  Thus  two 
important  principles  were  thought  to  be  established  — 
that  no  defect  of  equipment  whatsoever  should  be 
overlooked  in  any  officer,  however  high  his  rank,  and 


1  Tabari,  ii.  pp.  229-230;  Mirkhond,  p.  373. 
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that  none  should  draw  from  the  treasury  a  larger 
amount  of  pay  than  4,000  dirhems  (11 21  of  our 
money). 

The  encouragement  of  agriculture  was  an  essential 
element  in  the  system  of  Zoroaster ; 1  and  Chosroes,  in 
devoting  his  attention  to  it,  was  at  once  performing  a 
religious  duty  and  increasing  the  resources  of  the 
state.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  to  bring  into  cultiva- 
tion all  the  soil  which  was  capable  of  it ;  and  with  this 
object  he  not  only  issued  edicts  commanding  the  recla- 
mation of  waste  lands,  but  advanced  from  the  treasury 
the  price  of  the  necessary  seed-corn,  implements,  and 
beasts  to  all  poor  persons  willing  to  carry  out  his 
orders.2  Other  poor  persons,  especially  the  infirm  and 
those  disabled  by  bodily  defect,  were  relieved  from 
his  privy  purse ;  mendicancy  was  forbidden,  and  idle- 
ness made  an  offence.3  The  lands  forfeited  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mazdak  were  distributed  to  necessitous  culti- 
vators.4 The  water  system  was  carefully  attended  to ; 
river  and  torrent  courses  were  cleared  of  obstructions 
and  straightened ; 5  the  superfluous  water  of  the  rainy 
season  was  stored,  and  meted  out  with  a  wise  economy 
to  those  who  tilled  the  soil,  in  the  spring  and  summer.6 

The  prosperity  of  a  country  depends  in  part  upon 
the  laborious  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  in  part  upon 
their  numbers.  Chosroes  regarded  Persia  as  insuffi- 
ciently peopled,  and  made  efforts  to  increase  the  popu- 
lation by  encouraging  and  indeed  compelling  marriage. 7 
All  marriageable  females  were  required  to  provide 
themselves  with  husbands ;  if  they  neglected  this  duty, 


1  See  the  Author's  Ancient  Mon- 
archies, vol.  ii.  pp.  337-8. 

2  Tabari,  ii.  p.  160. 

3  Ibid. 

4  Mirkhond,  p.  363;  Tabari,  l.s.c. 


5  Mirkhond,  p.  364. 

6  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol. 
v.  p.  184. 

7  Tabari,  ii.  p.  160. 
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the  government  interfered,  and  united  them  to  unmar- 
ried men  of  their  own  class.  The  pill  was  gilt  to  these 
latter  by  the  advance  of  a  sufficient  dowry  from  the 
public  treasury,  and  by  the  prospect  that,  if  children  re- 
sulted from  the  union,  their  education  and  establishment 
in  life  would  be  undertaken  by  the  state.  Another 
method  of  increasing  the  population,  adopted  by  Chos- 
roes to  a  certain  extent,  was  the  settlement  within  his 
own  territories  of  the  captives  whom  he  carried  off 
from  foreign  countries  in  the  course  of  his  military  ex- 
peditions. The  most  notorious  instance  of  this  policy 
was  the  Greek  settlement,  known  as  Rumia  (Rome), 
established  by  Chosroes  after  his  capture  of  Antioch 
(a.d.  540),  in  the  near  vicinity  of  Ctesiphon.1 

Oriental  monarchs,  in  many  respects  civilised  and 
enlightened,  have  often  shown  a  narrow  and  unworthy 
jealousy  of  foreigners.  Chosroes  had  a  mind  which 
soared  above  this  petty  prejudice.  He  encouraged  the 
visits  of  all  foreigners,  excepting  only  the  barbarous 
Turks,2  readily  received  them  at  his  court,  and  carefully 
provided  for  their  safety.  Not  only  were  the  roads 
and  bridges  kept  in  the  most  perfect  order  throughout 
his  territories,3  so  as  to  facilitate  locomotion,  but  on 
the  frontiers  and  along  the  chief  lines  of  route  guard- 
houses were  built  and  garrisons  maintained  for  the 
express  purpose  of  securing  the  safety  of  travellers.4 


1  See  above,  p.  57.  According 
to  Asseman  (Bibl.  Or.  vol.  ii.  p. 
410),  large  numbers  of  Syrian 
Christians  were  carried  off  by 
Chosroes  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edessa  and  settled  in  various 
parts  of  Persia. 

2  A  desire  expressed  by  the  Sog- 
dians  to  establish  a  trade  in  silk 
with  the  Persians  was  opposed  by 
Chosroes  on   the  ground   that  it 


would  lead  to  intercourse  between 
his  subjects  and  the  Turks  on 
whom  the  Sogdians  depended. 
Such  intercourse  he  thought  un- 
desirable (Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  18). 

3  Mirkhond,  p.  364. 

4  Ibid.  p.  363.  On  the  postal 
system  existing  at  this  time  in 
Persia,  see  Menand.  Protect.  Fr. 
11;  p.  212. 
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The  result  was  that  the  court  of  Chosroes  was  visited 
by  numbers  of  Europeans,  who  were  hospitably  treated, 
and  invited,  or  even  pressed,  to  prolong  their  visits. 

To  the  proofs  of  wisdom  and  enlightenment  here 
enumerated  Chosroes  added  another,  which  is  more 
surprising  than  any  of  them.  He  studied  philosophy, 
and  was  a  patron  of  science  and  learning.  Very  early 
in  his  reign  he  gave  a  refuge  at  his  court  to  a  body  of 
seven  Greek  sages  whom  a  persecuting  edict,  issued  by 
Justinian,  had  induced  to  quit  their  country  and  take 
up  their  abode  on  Persian  soil.1  Among  the  refugees 
was  the  erudite  Damascius,  whose  work  De  Principiis 
is  well  known,  and  has  recently  been  found  to  exhibit 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most  obscure 
of  the  Oriental  religions.2  Another  of  the  exiles  was 
the  eclectic  philosopher  Simplicius,  '  the  most  acute 
and  judicious  of  the  interpreters  of  Aristotle.' 3  Chosroes 
gave  the  band  of  philosophers  a  hospitable  reception, 
entertained  them  at  his  table,  and  was  unwilling  that 
they  should  leave  his  court.4  They  found  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  whose 
works  he  had  caused  to  be  translated  into  the  Persian 
tongue.5  If  he  was  not  able  to  enter  very  deeply  into 
the  dialectical  and  metaphysical  subtleties  which  char- 
acterise alike  the  Platonic  Dialogues  and  the  Aristote- 


1  Agathias,  ii.  30.  The  names 
of  the  seven  were  Damascius  of 
Syria,  Simplicius  of  Cilicia,  Eu- 
lamius  of  Phrygia,  Priscianus  of 
Lydia,  Hermeias  and  Diogenes  of 
Phoenicia,  and  Isidorus  of  Gaza. 

2  See  the  Essay  of  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson  '  On  the  Religion  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians,'  con- 
tained in  the  Author's  Herodotus, 
vol.  i.  p.  484,  &c. 

:?  Mathire,  Manual  of  Gk.  and 
Roman  Literature,  p.  201,  E.  T. 


4  Agath.  ii.  30,  31. 

5  Ibid.  ii.  28.  The  translations 
made  by  the  Arabian  conquerors  of 
Spain  are  parallel,  and  lend  a  cer- 
tain support  to  the  statements  of 
Agathias.  Still  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Persian  translation 
extended  to  all  the  works  of 
both  philosophers.  Plato's  Timseus, 
Phsedo,  Gorgias,  and  Parmenides 
are,  however,  expressly  mentioned 
among  the  treatises  read  by  Chos- 
roes in  a  Persian  dress. 
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lian  treatises,  at  any  rate  he  was  ready  to  discuss  with 
them  such  questions  as  the  origin  of  the  world,  its  de- 
structibility  or  indestructibility,  and  the  derivation  of 
all  things  from  one  First  Cause  or  from  more.1  Later 
in  his  reign,  another  Greek,  a  sophist  named  Uranius, 
acquired  his  especial  favour,2  became  his  instructor  in 
the  learning  of  his  country,  and  was  presented  by  him 
with  a  large  sum  of  money.  Further,  Chosroes  main- 
tained at  his  court,  for  the  space  of  a  year,  the  Greek 
physician,  Tribunus,  and  offered  him  any  reward  that 
he  pleased  at  his  departure.3  He  also  instituted  at 
Gondi- Sapor,  in  the  vicinity  of  Susa,  a  sort  of  medical 
school,  which  became  by  degrees  a  university,  wherein 
philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  poetry  were  also  studied.4 
Nor  was  it  Greek  learning  alone  which  attracted  his 
notice  and  his  patronage.  Under  his  fostering  care 
the  history  and  jurisprudence  of  his  native  Persia  were 
made  special  objects  of  study ;  the  laws  and  maxims 
of  the  first  Artaxerxes,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy, 
were  called  forth  from  the  obscurity  which  had  rested 
on  them  for  ages,  were  republished  and  declared  to  be 
authoritative ; 5  while  at  the  same  time  the  annals  of 
the  monarchy  were  collected  and  arranged,  and  a 
'  Shah-nameh,'  or  'Book  of  the  Kings,'  composed,  which 
it  is  probable  formed  the  basis  of  the  great  work  of 
Firdausi.6    Even  the  distant  land  of  Hindustan  was 


1  See  Agatliias,  ii.  29,  ad  Jin. : 
BvvKa?,£aa/j.evog  roue  Mayov£,  ec 
?x>yovg  avrG)  Kadioraro  ycveaeug  re 
Kai  (bvoeug  -Kept,  nal  el  rode  to  ndv 
urt?.KVTi]TOv  enrat,  nal  noTepov  yLiav 
7tjv  uttuvtuv  apxvv  vo[j.icTeov.  The 
reference  is  to  a  conference  between 
the  Magi  and  Uranius;  hut  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  similar 
discussions  took  place  between  the 
Magi  and  the  Seven  Sages. 


2  Ibid.  ii.  29,  32. 

3  Procop.  Be  Bell.  Goth.  iv.  10; 
p.  590,  B. 

4  Asseman,  Bibl.  Or.  vol.  iv.  pp. 
745-7. 

5  Tabari,  ii.  p.  160. 

6  So  Gibbon  {Becline  and  Fall, 
vol.  v.  p.  185,  note  49).  Others 
suppose  that  the  original  '  Book  of 
Kings '  was  composed  by  order  of 
Yezdegird    III.     (See  Atkinson's 
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explored  in  the  search  after  varied  knowledge,  and 
contributed  to  the  learning  and  civilisation  of  the  time 
the  fables  of  Bidpai 1  and  the  game  of  chess.2 

Though  a  fierce  persecutor  of  the  deluded  followers 
of  Mazdak,3  Chosroes  admitted  and  practised,  to  some 
extent,  the  principles  of  toleration.  On  becoming  king, 
he  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  of  his  government  that  the 
actions  of  men  alone,  and  not  their  thoughts,  were  sub- 
ject to  his  authority.4  He  was  therefore  bound  not  to 
persecute  opinion;  and  we  may  suppose  that  in  his 
proceedings  against  the  Mazdakites  he  intended  to 
punish  their  crimes  rather  than  their  tenets.  Towrards 
the  Christians,  who  abounded  in  his  empire,5  he  cer- 
tainly showed  himself,  upon  the  whole,  mild  and  mode- 
rate. He  married  a  Christian  wife,  and  allowed  her  to 
retain  her  religion.6  When  one  of  his  sons  became 'a 
Christian,  the  only  punishment  which  he  inflicted  on 
him  was  to  confine  him  to  the  palace.7  He  augmented 
the  number  of  the  Christians  in  his  dominions  by  the 
colonies  which  he  brought  in  from  abroad.  He  allowed 
to  his  Christian  subjects  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, permitted  them  to  build  churches,  elect  bishops, 
and  conduct  services  at  their  pleasure,  and  even  suffered 
them  to  bury  their  dead,8  though  such  pollution  of  the 


Firdausi,  published  by  the  Oriental 
Translation  Fund,  Preface,  p.  xi. ; 
and  compare  Bunsen,  Plulosophy  of 
History,  vol.  iii.  p.  120.) 

1  On  the  fables  of  Bidpai  or 
Pilpay,  see  Gibbon,  l.s.c,  with  the 
note  of  Dean  Milman. 

2  Mirkhond,  p.  376  ;  Macoudi, 
vol.  ii.  p.  203.  D'Herbelot  speaks 
of  the  introduction  of  another 
game,  which  lie  calls  a  kind  of 
draughts  or  trictrac.  (Bibliotheque 
Orientate,  vol.  iv.  p.  480.) 

3  Supra,  p.  43. 


4  Mirkhond,  p.  360. 

5  See  Menand.  Prot,  Fr.  36  ; 
and  compare  Asseman,  Bibl.  Or. 
vol.  i.  p.  205;  vol.  ii.  p.  410;  &c. 

6  Mirkbond,  p.  367.  Was  this 
wife  the  Euphemia  whom,  accord- 
ing to  Procopius  (B.  P.  ii.  5),  he 
carried  off  from  Suron  and  married? 

7  Ibid.  p.  368. 

8  Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  11  ;  p.  213. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
this  toleration  was  not  the  free  act 
of  Chosroes,  but  a  concession  which 
he  made  in  a  treaty. 
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earth  was  accounted  sacrilegious  by  the  Zoroastrians. 
No  unworthy  compliances  with  the  established  cult 
were  required  of  them.  Proselytism,  however,  was 
not  allowed ;  and  all  Christian  sects  were  perhaps  not 
viewed  with  equal  favour.  Chosroes,  at  any  rate,  is 
accused  of  persecuting  the  Catholics  and  the  Monophy- 
sites,  and  compelling  them  to  join  the  Nestorians,  who 
formed  the  predominant  sect  in  his  dominions.1  Con- 
formity, however,  in  things  outward,  is  compatible  with  a 
wide  diversity  of  opinion;  and  Chosroes,  while  he  disliked 
differences  of  practice,  seems  certainly  to  have  encour- 
aged, at  least  in  his  earlier  years,  a  freedom  of  discus- 
sion in  religious  matters  which  must  have  tended  to 
shake  the  hereditary  faith  of  his  subjects.2  He  also 
gave  on  one  occasion  a  very  remarkable  indication  of 
liberal  and  tolerant  views.  When  he  made  his  first 
peace  with  Rome,3  the  article  on  which  he  insisted  the 
most  was  one  whereby  the  free  profession  of  their 
known  opinions  and  tenets  in  their  own  country  was 
secured  to  the  seven  Grecian  sages  who  had  found 
at  his  court,  in  their  hour  of  need,  a  refuge  from 
persecution.4 

In  his  domestic  relations  Chosroes  was  unfortunate. 
With  his  chief  wife,  indeed,  the  daughter  of  the  great 
Khan  of  the  Turks,  he  seems  to  have  lived  always  on 
excellent  terms  ;  and  it  was  his  love  for  her  which  in- 
duced him  to  select  the  son  whom  she  had  borne  him 
for  his  successor  on  the  throne.    But  the  wife  who 


1  Renaudot  ap.  Asseman,  Bibl. 
Or.  vol.  i.  p.  205.  Asseman  him- 
self believes  that  Renaudot  is  mis- 
taken, and  that  Chosroes  really 
favoured  the  orthodox  (ibid.  vol.  iii. 
p.  407). 

2  Agathias,  ii.  29,  ad  fin.  Com- 
pare his  discussion  of  Christian 


doctrines  with  the  Nestorian  pri- 
mate, Mar-abas,  as  related  by  Bar- 
hebraeus  (Asseman,  B.  O.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  408-9). 

3  See  Clinton,  F.  B.  vol.  i.  p. 
755. 

4  Agath.  ii.  31. 
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stood  next  in  his  favour  displeased  him  by  her  persis- 
tent refusal  to  renounce  the  religion  of  Christ  and  adopt 
that  of  her  husband  in  its  stead  ; 1  and  the  quarrel  be- 
tween them  must  have  been  aggravated  by  the  conduct 
of  their  child,  Nushizad,  who,  when  he  camex  to  years 
of  discretion,  deliberately  preferred  the  faith  of  his 
mother  to  that  of  his  father  and  of  the  nation.2  With 
this  choice  Chosroes  was  naturally  offended ;  but  he 
restrained  his  anger  within  moderate  limits,  and  was 
content  to  punish  the  young  prince  by  forbidding  him 
to  quit  the  precincts  of  the  palace.3  Unhappy  results 
followed.  Nushizad  in  his  confinement  heard  a  rumour 
that  his  father,  who  had  started  for  the  Syrian  war,  was 
struck  with  sickness,  was  not  likely  to  recover,  was 
dead.  It  seemed  to  him  a  golden  opportunity,  of  which 
he  would  be  foolish  not  to  make  the  most.  He  ac- 
cordingly quitted  his  prison,  spread  the  report  of  his 
father's  death,  seized  the  state  treasure,  and  scattered 
it  with  a  liberal  hand  among  the  troops  left  in  the 
capital,  summoned  the  Christians  throughout  the  em- 
pire to  his  aid,  assumed  the  title  and  state  of  king,  was 
acknowledged  by  the  whole  of  the  southern  province, 
and  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  take  the  offensive 
and  attempt  the  subjugation  of  Irak.4  Here,  however, 
he  was  met  by  Phabrizus 5  (Firuz  ?),  one  of  his  father's 
generals,  who  completely  defeated  his  army  in  a  pitched 
battle.    According  to  one  account,  Nushizad  fell  in  the 


1  Mirkhond,  pp.  367-8. 

2  Ibid.  p.  368. 

3  So  Mirkhond,  l.s.c.  Procopius 
(Bell.  Goth.  iv.  10)  says  that  Chos- 
roes exiled  Nushizad  (whom  he 
calls  Anotozad)  to  a  place  called 
Belapaton  in  Vazaine  (Ahwaz  or 
Khuzistan). 

4  Such  is  Mirkhond' s  account. 


That  of  Procopius  is  not  very- 
different,  except  that  he  omits  all 
mention  of  the  Christianity  of 
Nushizad,  and  of  his  special  appeal 
to  the  Christians  of  the  empire. 

5  See  above,  p.  68.  The  Per- 
sian writers  call  this  general  Ram- 
Bourzin. 
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thick  of  the  fight,  mortally  wounded  by  a  chance 
arrow.1  According  to  another,  he  was  made  prisoner, 
and  carried  to  Chosroes,  who,  instead  of  punishing  him 
with  death,  destroyed  his  hopes  of  reigning  by  inflict- 
ing on  him  a  cruel  disfigurement.2 

The  coins  of  Chosroes  are  very  numerous,  and  offer 
one  or  two  novel  and  curious  types.  The  most  remark- 
able have  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  the  king,  pre- 
senting the  full  face,  and  surmounted  by  a  mural  crown 
with  a  low  cap.3  The  beard  is  close,  and  the  hair 
arranged  in  masses  on  either  side.  There  are  two  stars 
above  the  crown,  and  two  crescents,  one  over  either 
shoulder,  with  a  star  and  crescent  on  the  dress  in  front 
of  each  shoulder.  The  king  wears  a  necklace,  from 
which  hang  three  pendants.  On  the  reverse  these  coins 
have  a  full-length  figure  of  the  king,  standing  to  the 
front,  with  his  two  hands  resting  on  the  hilt  of  his 
straight  sword,  and  its  point  placed  between  his  feet. 
The  crown  worn  resembles  that  on  the  obverse ;  and 
there  is  a  star  and  crescent  on  either  side  of  the  head. 
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The  legend  on  the  obverse  is  Khusludi  afzun,  4  May 
Chosroes  increase ; '  the  reverse  has,  on  the  left,  Rhus- 


1  Mirkhond,  p.  371;  D'Herbelot, 
vol.  iv.  p.  488. 

2  Procop.  B.  Goth.  iv.  10;  p. 
590,  D. 

3  Coins  of  this  type  have  been 
figured  by  Ker  Porter  (Travels, 


vol.  ii.  PI.  lviii.  No.  10);  by  Long- 
perier  (Medailles  des  Sassanides, 
PI.  x.  No.  4)  ;  and  by  Bartholomasi 
(Collection,  ed.  Dorn,  PI.  xxiv.  No. 
45).  The  engraving  in  the  text 
is  taken  from  Longperier. 
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ludi,  with  the  regnal  year ;  on  the  right,  a  longer  legend 
which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  interpreted.1 

The  more  ordinary  type  on  the  coins  of  Chosroes  I. 
is  one  differing  but  little  from  those  of  his  father, 
Kobad,  and  his  son,  Hormazd  IV.  The  obverse  has 
the  king's  head  in  profile,  and  the  reverse  the  usual 
fire-altar  and  supporters.  The  distinguishing  mark  of 
these  coins  is,  in  addition  to  the  legend,  that  they  have 
three  simple  crescents  in  the  margin  of  the  obverse,  in- 
stead of  three  crescents  with  stars. 
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A  relic  of  Chosroes  has  come  down  to  us,  which  is  of 
great  beauty.  This  is  a  cup  composed  of  a  number  of 
small  disks  of  coloured  glass,  united  by  a  gold  setting, 
and  having  at  the  bottom  a  crystal,  engraved  with  a 
figure  of  the  monarch.  As  late  as  1638  it  was  believed 
that  the  disks  of  glass  were  jacynths,  garnets,  and 
emeralds,  while  the  stone  which  forms  the  base  was 
thought  to  be  a  white  sapphire.  The  original  owner 
of  so  rare  a  drinking-vessel  could  (it  was  supposed) 
only  be  Solomon  ; 2  and  the  figure  at  the  bottom  was 
accordingly  supposed  to  represent  the  Jewish  king. 
Archaeologists  are  now  agreed  that  the  engraving  on 
the  gem,  which  exactly  resembles  the  figure  upon  the 

1  Mr.  Thomas  declines  the  task  I  main  Millet  quoted  by  M.  Long- 
of  interpreting  (Num.  Chron.  for  perier  in  the  Annales  de  VInstitut 
1873,  p.  234).  Archeolof/ique  for  1843,  vol.  xv.  p. 

2  See  the  account  of  Dom  Ger- 1  100. 
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peculiar  coins  above  described,  represents  Chosroes 
Anushirwan,  and  is  of  his  age.1  There  is  no  sufficient 
reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  cup  itself  is  one  out  of 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  drink. 

It  is  the  great  glory  of  Anushirwan  that  the  title 
which  his  subjects  gave  him  2  was  'the  Just.'  Ac- 
cording to  European,  and  especially  to  modern  ideas, 
this  praise  would  seem  to  have  been  undeserved ;  and 
thus  the  great  historian  of  the  Byzantine  period  has 
not  scrupled  to  declare  that  in  his  external  policy 
Chosroes  was  actuated  by  mere  ambition,  and  that  '  in 
his  domestic  administration  he  deserved  the  appellation 
of  a  tyrant.' 3  Undoubtedly  the  punishments  which  he 
inflicted  were  for  the  most  part  severe ;  but  they  were 
not  capricious,  nor  uniform,  nor  without  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  offence.  Plotting  against  his  crown 
or  his  person,  when  the  conspirators  were  of  full  age, 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  violation 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  harem,  and  the  proselytism  which 
was  strictly  forbidden  by  the  laws,  he  punished  with 
death.4  But,  when  the  rebel  was  a  mere  youth,  he 
was  content  to  inflict  a  disfigurement ;  5  when  the 
offence  was  less,  he  could  imprison,6  or  confine  to  a 
particular  spot,7  or  simply  banish  the  culprit  from  his 
presence.8  Instances  are  on  record  of  his  clemency  to 
offenders,9  and  others  which  show  that,  when  his  own 


1  See  Numismatic  Chronicle  for 
1873,  pp.  234-5. 

2  See  Mirkhond,  p.  387;  Tabari, 
ii.  p.  233;  D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Or. 
vol.  iv.  p.  489. 

3  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol. 
v.  p.  183. 

4  See  Procop.  B.  P.  i.  23;  Me- 
nancl.  Prot.  Fr.  40;  Mirkhond, 
p.  379;  Asseman,  Bibl.  Or.  vol.  iii. 
p.  409. 


5  Procop.  B.  Goth.  iv.  10,  sub  fin. 
G  Asseman,  Bibl.  Or.  vol.  iii.  p. 
400. 

7  Mirkhond,  p.  308. 

8  Ibid.  p.  382. 

9  On  one  occasion,  Chosroes, 
being  displeased  with  one  of  his 
attendants,  banished  him  from  the 
court.  The  man  absented  him- 
self, but  on  a  certain  day,  when 
all  subjects  had  the  right  of  ap- 
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interests  were  at  stake,  he  steadily  refused  to  make  use 
of  his  unlimited  power  for  the  oppression  of  individ- 
uals.1 It  is  unlikely  that  Anushirwan  was  distinguished 
as  1  the  Just '  without  a  reason  ;  and  we  may  safely 
conclude  from  his  acknowledged  title  that  his  subjects 
found  his  rule  more  fair  and  equitable  than  that  of  any 
previous  monarch. 

That  the  administration  of  Chosroes  was  wise,  and 
that  Persia  prospered  under  his  government,  is  gener- 
ally admitted.  His  vigilance,  his  activity,  his  care  for 
the  poor,  his  efforts  to  prevent  or  check  oppression,  are 
notorious,  and  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  he  was  brave,  hardy,  temperate,  prudent, 
and  liberal.  Whether  he  possessed  the  softer  virtues, 
compassion,  kindliness,  a  tender  and  loving  heart,  is 
perhaps  open  to  question.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  a  good  husband  and  a  good  father,  not  easily 
offended,  and  not  over-severe  when  offence  was  given 
him.2  His  early  severities3  against  his  brothers  and 
their  followers  may  be  regarded  as  caused  by  the 
advice  of  others,  and  perhaps  as  justified  by  state 


pearing  before  the  king,  he  re- 
turned to  the  palace,  and,  resum- 
ing his  old  duties,  waited  on  the 
guests  at  the  royal  table.  While 
thus  employed,  he  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  secreting  a  plate  of  solid 
gold  about  his  person,  after  which, 
quitting  the  guest-chamber,  he  dis- 
appeared altogether.  Chosroes, 
who  had  seen  the  whole  transac- 
tion, took  no  notice,  and,  when 
the  plate  was  missed,  merely  said : 
4  The  man  who  took  it  will  not 
bring  it  back,  and  the  man  who 
saw  him  will  not  tell.'  A  year- 
later,  the  attendant  appeared  once 
more  on  the  same  day;  whereupon 
the  king  called  him  aside  and  said: 
*  Is  the  first  plate  all  gone  that  you 
have  come  again  to  get  another?' 


The  culprit  owned  his  guilt  and 
implored  forgiveness,  which  he  ob- 
tained. Chosroes  not  only  par- 
doned him,  but  took  him  back 
into  his  service.  (Mirkhond,  pp. 
382-3. ) 

1  Chosroes  was  told  that  one 
of  his  subjects  surpassed  him  in 
wealth;  and  he  replied  that  he 
saw  no  harm  in  the  circumstance 
(Mirkhond,  p.  384).  He  wished 
to  clear  a  space  before  his  palace; 
but  an  old  lady  who  owned  one  of 
the  houses  which  occupied  the 
ground  would  not  part  with  her 
property.  Chosroes  cleared  the 
rest  of  the  space,  and  allowed  her 
house  to  stand  (ibid.  p.  383). 

2  Mirkhond,  pp.  3(58-370. 

3  See  above,  p.  43. 
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policy.  In  his  later  life,  when  he  was  his  own  master, 
he  was  content  to  chastise  rebellion  more  mildly. 

Intellectually,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Chosroes  rose  very  high  above  the  ordinary  Oriental 
level.  The  Persians,  and  even  many  Greeks,  in  his 
own  day,  exalted  him  above  measure,  as.  capable  of 
apprehending  the  most  subtle  arguments  and  the 
deepest  problems  of  philosophy  ; 1  but  the  estimate  of 
Agathias2  is  probably  more  just,  and  this  reduces  him 
to  a  standard  about  which  there  is  nothing  surprising. 
It  is  to  his  credit  that  although  engaged  in  almost  per- 
petual wars,  and  burdened  moreover  with  the  admin- 
istration of  a  mighty  empire,  he  had  a  mind  large 
enough  to  entertain  the  consideration  also  of  intellec- 
tual problems,  and  to  enjoy  and  take  part  in  their  dis- 
cussion ;  but  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that,  with 
his  numerous  other  employments,  he  should  really 
sound  to  their  utmost  depths  the  profundities  of  Greek 
thought,  or  understand  the  speculative  difficulties  which 
separated  the  various  schools  one  from  another.  No 
doubt  his  knowledge  was  superficial,  and  there  may 
have  been  ostentation  in  the  parade  which  he  made  of 
it ; 3  but  we  must  not  deny  him  the  praise  of  a  quick 
active  intellect,  and  a  width  of  view  rarely  found  in 
an  Oriental. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  field  of  speculative 
thought,  but  in  that  of  practical  effort,  that  Chosroes 
chiefly  distinguished  himself  and  gained  his  choicest 
laurels.  The  excellence  of  his  domestic  administra- 
tion has  been  already  noticed.    But,  great  as  he 


1  Agathias,  ii.  28. 

2  Ibid.  ii.  32,  ad  Jin. 

3  Compare  Gibbon,  Decline  and 


Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  185:  'The  studies 
of  Chosroes  were  ostentatious  and 
superficial.' 
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was  in  peace,  he  was  greater  in  war.  Engaged  for 
nearly  fifty  years  in  almost  uninterrupted  contests,  he 
triumphed  in  every  quarter,  and  scarcely  experienced  a 
reverse.  Victorious  over  the  Komans,  the  Abyssinians, 
the  Ephthalites,  and  the  Turks,  he  extended  the  limits 
of  his  empire  on  all  sides,  pacified  the  discontented 
Armenia,  crushed  internal  revolt,  frustrated  the  most 
threatening  combinations,  and  established  Persia  in  a 
position  which  she  had  scarcely  occupied  since  the  days 
of  Darius  Hystaspis.  Personally  engaged  in  above  a 
score  of  fights,  by  the  admission  of  his  enemies  he  was 
never  defeated  but  once  ; 1  and  there  are  circumstances 
which  make  it  probable  that  this  single  check  was  of 
slight  importance.2  The  one  real  failure  that  can  be 
laid  to  his  charge  was  in  another  quarter,  and  involved 
no  military,  but  only  a  political  blunder.  In  recoiling 
from  the  difficulties  of  the  Lazic  war,3  Chosroes  had 
not  to  deplore  any  disgrace  to  his  arms,  but  simply  to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  misunderstood  the  temper  of 
the  Lazic  people.  In  depreciation  of  his  military  talents 
it  may  be  said  that  he  was  never  opposed  to  any  great 
general.  With  Belisarius  it  would  certainly  seem  that 
he  never  actually  crossed  swords  ;  but  Justinian  and 
Maurice  (afterwards  emperor),  to  whom  he  was  opposed 
in  his  later  years,  were  no  contemptible  antagonists.  It 
may  further  be  remarked  that  the  collapse  of  Persia 
in  her  struggle  with  Rome,4  as  soon  as  Chosroes  was  in 
his  grave,  is  a  tolerably  decisive  indication  that  she 
owed  her  long  career  of  victory  under  his  guidance  to 
his  possession  of  uncommon  military  ability. 


1  The  only  defeat  celebrated  by 
the  Byzantine  authors  is  that  near 
MeliteMie  in  a.d.  575.  (See  above, 
p.  434.) 

-  Evagrius,  who  is  the  writer 
nearest  to  the  time,  regards  the 


check  as  slight,  and  as  compensated 
for  soon  afterwards  by  a  victory 
{Hist.  Eccl.  v.  14). 

3  Supra,  p.  82. 

4  Infra,  pp.  124-8. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Accession  of  Hormisdas  IV.  His  good  Government  in  the  Earlier  Por- 
tion of  his  Reign.  Invasion  of  Persia  by  the  Romans  under  Maurice. 
Defeats  of  Adarman  and  Tam-chosro.  Campaign  of  Johannes.  Cam- 
paigns of  Philippic  us  and  Heraclius.  Tyranny  of  Hormisdas.  He  is 
attacked  by  the  Arabs,  Khazars,  and  Turks.  Bahram  defeats  the 
Turks.  His  Attack  on  Lazica.  He  suffers  a  Defeat.  Disgrace  of 
Bahram.  Dethronement  of  Hormisdas  I  V.  and  Elevation  of  Chosroes 
II.    Character  of  Hormisdas.    Coins  of  Hormisdas. 

Xocporjc  KaTEorpETpaTO  (3iov,  duidoxov  TzpoaTnna.fj.evoc;  'Opfiodav  tov  viov,  uvdpa  ry 
Xa2.£7T07rjTi  rrjv  rrarpuav  vneprjKOVTiKOTa  tuv  rpdnuv  uvooidrrjTa  '  rjv  yap  fiiaibc, 
re  ml  tov  ttIelovoq  kpaarrjq  uKopearog. —  Theophylact.  Simocatt.  iii.  16. 

At  the  death  of  Chosroes  the  crown  was  assumed  with- 
out dispute  or  difficulty  by  his  son,  Hormazd,  who  is 
known  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  as  Hormisdas 
IV.  Hormazd  was  the  eldest,  or  perhaps  the  only,  son 
borne  to  Chosroes  by  the  Turkish  princess,  Fakim,1  who, 
from  the  time  of  her  marriage,  had  held  the  place  of 
sultana,  or  principal  wife.  His  illustrious  descent  on 
both  sides,  added  to  the  express  appointment  of  his 
father,  caused  him  to  be  universally  accepted  as  king ; 
and  we  do  not  hear  that  even  his  half-brothers,  several 
of  whom  were  older  than  himself,2  put  forward  any 
claims  in  opposition  to  his,  or  caused  him  any  anxiety 
or  trouble.  He  commenced  his  reign  amid  the  univer- 
sal plaudits  and  acclamations  of  his  subjects,  whom 
he  delighted  by  declaring  that  he  would  follow  in  all 
things  the  steps  of  his  father,  whose  wisdom  so  much 

1  This  name  is  given  by  Macoudi  (vol.  ii.  p.  211). 

2  Mirkhoncl,  p.  388. 
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exceeded  his  own,  would  pursue  his  policy,  maintain 
his  officers  in  power,  and  endeavour  in  all  respects  to 
govern  as  he  had  governed.1  When  the  mobeds  at- 
tempted to  persuade  him  to  confine  his  favour  to  Zoro- 
astrians  and  persecute  such  of  his  subjects  as  were  Jews 
or  Christians,  he  rejected  their  advice  with  the  remark2 
that,  as  in  an  extensive  territory  there  were  sure  to  be 
varieties  of  soil,  so  it  was  fitting  that  a  great  empire 
should  embrace  men  of  various  opinions  and  manners. 
In  his  progresses  from  one  part  of  his  empire  to  another 
he  allowed  of  no  injury  being  done  to  the  lands  or 
gardens  along  the  route,  and  punished  severely  all  who 
infringed  his  orders.3  According  to  some,4  his  good 
dispositions  lasted  only  during  the  time  that  he  enjoyed 
the  counsel  and  support  of  Abu-zurd-mihir,  one  of  the 
best  advisers  of  his  father ;  but  when  this  venerated 
sage  was  compelled  by  the  infirmities  of  age  to  quit  his 
court,  he  fell  under  other  influences,  and  soon  degen- 
erated into  the  cruel  tyrant  which,  according  to  all 
the  authorities,5  he  showed  himself  in  his  later  years. 

Meanwhile,  however,  he  was  engaged  in  important 
wars,  particularly  with  the  Roman  emperors  Tiberius 
and  Maurice,  who,  now  that  the  great  Chosroes  was 
dead,  pressed  upon  Persia  with  augmented  force,  in  the 
confident  hope  of  recovering  their  lost  laurels.  On  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  great  king's  death,  Tiberius  had 
endeavoured  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  his  successor, 
and  had  offered  to  relinquish  all  claim  on  Armenia,  and 
to  exchange  Arzanene  with  its  strong  fortress,  Aphumdn, 


1  Mirkhond,  p.  38S. 

2  Tabari,  ii.  p.  248. 

3  Ibid.  p.  247. 

4  Malcolm,  History  of  Persia, 
vol.  i.  p.  151  ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  367.  Neither  in 
Tabari,  Mirkhond,  nor  Macoudi  is 


there  any  mention  of  Abu-zurd- 
mihir  in  connection  withHorniisdas. 

5  See  Tabari,  ii.  pp.  273-4  ;  Mir- 
khond, p.  38S  ;  Macoudi,  ii.  p.  211; 
Theophylact.  Simocatt.  iii.  16  ; 
D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Or.  vol.  iii.  p. 
222  ;  &c. 
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for  Daras;  but  Hormisdas  had  absolutely  rejected  his 
proposals,  declared  that  he  would  surrender  nothing, 
and  declined  to  make  peace  on  any  other  terms  than 
the  resumption  by  Rome  of  her  old  system  of  paying 
an  annual  subsidy.1  The  war  consequently  continued  ; 
and  Maurice,  who  still  held  the  command,  proceeded, 
in  the  summer  of  a.d.  579,  to  take  the  offensive  and 
invade  the  Persian  territory.  He  sent  a  force  across  the 
Tigris  under  Romanus,  Theodoric,  and  Martin,  which 
ravaged  Kurdistan,  and  perhaps  penetrated  into  Media,2 
nowhere  encountering  any  large  body  of  the  enemy, 
but  carrying  all  before  them  and  destroying  the  harvest 
at  their  pleasure.  In  the  next  year,  a.d.  580,  he  formed 
a  more  ambitious  project.  Having  gained  over,  as  he 
thought,  Alamundarus,  the  leader  of  the  Saracens  de- 
pendent on  Persia,  and  collected  a  fleet  to  carry  his 
stores,  he  marched  from  Circesium  down  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates,  intending  to  carry  the  war  into 
Southern  Mesopotamia,3  and  perhaps  hoping  to  capture 
Ctesiphon.  He  expected  to  take  the  Persians  un- 
awares, and  may  not  unnaturally  have  looked  to  gain  an 
important  success ;  but,  unhappily  for  his  plans,  Ala- 
mundarus proved  treacherous.  The  Persian  king  was 
informed  of  his  enemy's  march,  and  steps  were  at  once 
taken  to  render  it  abortive.  Adarman  was  sent,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army,  into  Roman  Mesopotamia,  where 
he  threatened  the  important  city  of  Callinicus  in  Mau- 
rice's rear.  That  general  dared  advance  no  further. 
On  the  contrary,  he  felt  constrained  to  fall  back,  to  give 
up  his  scheme,  burn  his  fleet,  and  return  hastily  within 
the  Roman  frontier.    On  his  arrival,  he  engaged  Adar- 


1  Menand  Protect.  Fr.  55. 

2  Theophylact.  Simocatt.  iii.  17. 

3  Ibid.  .    hid   rr/r  kpr/uov    to  'Xolttou 


T7]q  'ApaQiai;  elg  ttjv  tiafiv/iuviav 
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man  near  the  city  which  he  was  attacking,  defeated 
him,  and  drove  him  back  into  Persia.1 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  after  another  vain  attempt  at 
negotiation,2  the  offensive  was  taken  by  the  Persians, 
who,  early  in  a.d.  581,  crossed  the  frontier  under 
Tam-chosro,  and  attacked  the  Roman  city  of  Constan- 
tia,  or  Constantina.3  Maurice  hastened  to  its  relief; 
and  a  great  battle  was  fought  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  city,  wherein  the  Persians  were  completely  de- 
feated, and  their  commander  lost  his  life.4  Further  ad- 
vantages might  have  been  gained  ;  but  the  prospect  of 
the  succession  drew  Maurice  to  Constantinople,  where 
Tiberius,  stricken  with  a  mortal  disease,  received  him 
with  open  arms,  gave  his  daughter  and  the  state  into 
his  care,  and,  dying  soon  after,  left  him  the  legacy  of 
the  empire,  which  he  administered  with  success  for 
above  twenty  years.5 

On  quitting  the  East,  Maurice  devolved  his  command 
upon  an  officer  who  bore  the  very  common  name  of 
Johannes,  but  was  distinguished  further  by  the  epithet 
of  Mustacon,  on  account  of  his  abundant  moustache.6 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  bad  appointment.  Musta- 
con was  unequal  to  the  position.  He  gave  the  Per- 
sians battle  at  the  conjunction  of  the  Nymphius  with 
the  Tigris,  but  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss, 
partly  through  the  misconduct  of  one  of  his  captains. 
He  then  laid  siege  to  Arbas,7  a  strong  fort  on  the  Per- 


1  Theophylact.  Simocatt.  iii.  17, 
ad  fin.  This  is  probably  the  victory 
of  Maurice  over  Adarman  whereof 
Evagrius  speaks  somewhat  vaguely 
in  his  Hist.  Eccles.  v.  20. 

2  See  the  prolix  account  given  by 
Menander  Protector,  Fr.  60. 

3  Theophylact.  Simocatt.  iii.  18, 
ad  init. ;  Meander  Prot.  Fr.  60, 
ad  Jin. 


"  4  Evagr.  H.  E.  v.  20  ;  Theo- 
phylact. Simocatt.  l.s.c. 

5  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall, 
vol.  v.  p.  345. 

6  Theophvl.  Sim.  i.  9:  Tbv 
'\uavvrjv,  unsp  irruvvfiov  to  ttj^ 
vnepuac  x£^vv7]c  Karaiio/xov.  Com- 
pare Theophan.  Chronograph,  p. 
214,  B,  '\wavvT]v  rbv  MovoTtMuva. 

7  Theophyl.  Sim.  i.  12,  ad  init. 
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sian  side  of  the  Nymphius,  while  the  main  body  of  the 
Persians  were  attacking  Aphumon  in  the  neighbouring 
district  of  Arzanene.  The  garrison  of  Arbas  made  sig- 
nals of  distress,  which  speedily  brought  the  Persian 
army  to  their  aid  ;  a  second  battle  was  fought  at  Arbas, 
and  Mustacon  was  again  defeated,  and  forced  to  retire 
across  the  Nymphius  into  Roman  territory.1  His  inca- 
pacity was  now  rendered  so  clearly  evident,  that  Mau- 
rice recalled  him,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  East  to  a  new  general,  Philippicus,  his  brother- 
in-law.2 

The  first  and  second  campaigns  of  Philippicus,  in  the 
years  a.d.  584  and  585,  were  of  the  most  common- 
place character.  He  avoided  any  general  engagement, 
and  contented  himself  with  plundering  inroads  into  the 
Persian  territory  on  either  side  of  the  Upper  Tigris, 
occasionally  suffering  considerably  from  want  of  water 
and  provisions.3  The  Persians  on  their  part  undertook 
no  operations  of  importance  until  late  in  a.d.  585, 
when  Philippicus  had  fallen  sick.  They  then  made 
attempts  upon  Monocartum  and  Martyropolis,  which 
were  unsuccessful,  resulting  only  in  the  burning  of  a 
church  and  a  monastery  near  the  latter  town.4  Neither 
side  seemed  capable  of  making  any  serious  impression 
upon  the  other ;  and  early  the  next  year  negotiations 
were  resumed,5  which,  however,  resulted  in  nothing. 

In  his  third  campaign  Philippicus  adopted  a  bolder 
line  of  proceeding.  Commencing  by  an  invasion  of 
Eastern  Mesopotamia,  he  met  and  defeated  the  Persians 
in  a  great  battle  near  Solachon,6  having  first  roused  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  troops  by  carrying  along  their  ranks 


1  Theophylact.  Sim.  i.  12. 

2  Ibid.  i.  13,  ad  init. 

3  Ibid,  ad  fin. 


4  Ibid.  i.  14. 

5  Ibid.  i.  15. 

6  Ibid.  ii.  3,  sub  fin. 
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a  miraculous  picture  of  our  Lord,1  which  no  human 
hand  had  painted.    Hanging  on  the  rear  of  the  fugi- 
tives, he  pursued  them  to  Daras,  which  declined  to  re- 
ceive within  its  walls  an  army  that  had  so  disgraced 
itself.2    The  Persian  commander  withdrew  his  troops 
further  inland ;  and  Philippicus,  believing  that  he  had 
now  no  enemy  to  fear,  proceeded  to  invade  Arzanene, 
to  besiege  the  stronghold  of  Chlomardn,3  and  at  the 
same  time  to  throw  forward  troops  into  the  more  east- 
ern parts  of  the  country.    He  expected  them  to  be  un- 
opposed ;  but  the  Persian  general,  having  rallied  his 
force  and  augmented  it  by  fresh  recruits,  had  returned 
towards  the  frontier,  and,  hearing  of  the  danger  of  Ar- 
zanene, had  flown  to  its  defence.  Philippicus  was  taken 
by  surprise,  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Chlomardn, 
and  to  fall  back  in  disorder.     The  Persians  pressed  on 
his  retreat,  crossed  the  Nymphius  after  him,  and  did 
not  desist  from  the  pursuit  until  the  imperial  general 
threw  himself  with  his  shattered  army  into  the  strong 
fortress  of  Amida.4    Disgusted  and  discredited  by  his 
ill-success,  Philippicus  gave  over  the  active  prosecution 
of  the  war  to  Heraclius,  and,  remaining  at  head-quarters, 
contented  himself  with  a  general  supervision. 

Heraclius,  on  receiving  his  appointment,  is  said  to 
have  at  once  assumed  the  offensive,  and  to  have  led  an 
army,  consisting  chiefly  or  entirely  of  infantry,5  into 
Persian  territory,  which  devastated  the  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tigris,  and  rejoined  Philippicus,  without 
having  suffered  any  disaster,  before  the  winter.  Philip- 
picus was  encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  lieutenant 

1  Theopban.  Chronograph,  p.  216,      4  Ibid.  c.  9,  sub  fin. 

A  ;  Tbeopbylact.  Sim.  ii.  3.  5  'O  6'  'HpanTieios  to  Staltikov 

2  Theopbylact.  Sim.  ii.  5.  SiaTa^ag,  k.tX    (Tbeophyl.  Sim.  ii. 

3  Ibid.  c.  7.  10,  ad  init.) 
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to  continue  him  in  command  for  another  year ;  but, 
through  prudence  or  jealousy,  he  was  induced  to 
entrust  a  portion  only  of  the  troops  to  his  care,  while 
he  assigned  to  others  the  supreme  authority  over  no 
less  than  one-third  of  the  Roman  army.  The  result 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  inglorious  for  Rome. 
During  a.d.  587  the  two  divisions  acted  separately  in 
different  quarters  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  neither 
could  boast  of  any  greater  success  than  the  reduction, 
in  each  case,  of  a  single  fortress.1  Philippicus,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  satisfied ;  and  at  the  approach  of 
winter  he  withdrew  from  the  East  altogether,  leaving 
Heraclius  as  his  representative,  and  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

During  the  earlier  portion  of  the  year  a.d.  588  the 
mutinous  temper  of  the  Roman  army  rendered  it  im- 
possible that  any  military  operations  should  be  under- 
taken.2 Encouraged  by  the  disorganisation  of  their 
enemies,  the  Persians  crossed  the  frontier,  and  threat- 
ened Constantina,  which  was  however  saved  by  Ger- 
manus.3  Later  in  the  year,  the  mutinous  spirit  having 
been  quelled,  a  counter-expedition  was  made  by  the 
Romans  into  Arzanene.  Here  the  Persian  general, 
Maruzas,  met  them,  and  drove  them  from  the  province ; 
but,  following  up  his  success  too  ardently,  he  received 
a  complete  defeat  near  Martyropolis,  and  lost  his  life 
in  the  battle.  His  head  was  cut  off  by  the  civilised 
conquerors,  and  sent  as  a  trophy  to  Maurice.4 

The  campaign  of  a.d.  589  was  opened  by  a  brilliant 
stroke  on  the  part  of  the  Persians,  who,  through 
the  treacheiy  of  a  certain  Sittas,  a  petty  officer  in  the 


1  Theophyl.  Sim.  ii.  18. 

2  Ibid.  iii.  1-2. 


I  3  Ibid.  c.  3. 
I    4  Ibid.  iii.  5. 
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Roman  army,  made  themselves  masters  of  Martyropo- 
lis.1  It  was  in  vain  that  Philippicus  twice  besieged  the 
place ;  he  was  unable  to  make  any  impression  upon  it, 
and  after  a  time  desisted  from  the  attempt.  On  the  sec- 
ond occasion  the  garrison  was  strongly  reinforced  by 
the  Persians  under  Mebodes  and  Aphraates,  who,  after 
defeating  Philippicus  in  a  pitched  battle,  threw  a  large 
body  of  troops  into  the  town.  Philippicus  was  upon 
this  deprived  of  his  office,  and  replaced  by  Comentio- 
lus,  with  Heraclius  as  second  in  command.2  The  new 
leaders,  instead  of  engaging  in  the  tedious  work  of  a 
siege,  determined  on  re-establishing  the  Romanprestige 
by  a  bold  counter-attack.  They  invaded  the  Persian 
territory  in  force,  ravaged  the  country  about  Nisibis, 
and  brought  Aphraates  to  a  pitched  battle  at  Sisar- 
bandn,  near  that  city.  Victory  seemed  at  first  to  in- 
cline to  the  Persians ;  Comentiolus  was  defeated  and 
fled  ;  but  Heraclius  restored  the  battle,  and  ended  by 
defeating  the  whole  Persian  army,  and  driving  it  from 
the  field,  with  the  loss  of  its  commander,  who  was 
slain  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.3  The  next  day  the  Per- 
sian camp  was  taken,  and  a  rich  booty  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors,4  besides  a  number  of  stand- 
ards. The  remnant  of  the  defeated  army  found  a 
refuge  within  the  walls  of  Nisibis.  Later  in  the  year 
Comentiolus  recovered  to  some  extent  his  tarnished 
laurels  by  the  siege  and  capture  of  Arbas,5  whose 
strong  situation  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Martyrop- 


1  Theophylact.  Simocatt.  iii.  5. 
Compare  Evagr.  H.  E.  vi.  14. 

2  Theophan.  p.  221,  A;  Theo- 
phylact. Sim.  iii.  6. 

3  Theophylact.  Sim.  l.s.c.  Me- 
bodes had  been  previously  killed  in 
the  battle  with  Philippicus,  near 


Martyropolis. 

4  E'Mprj  xpvcea,  Tiapag  te  HepacKag, 
mi  rag  %lQokoa7i7]tovs  favag,  aq  oi 
fiapyapirai  roig  (3api3apoig  Tta/xnpv- 
vovoc.    (Theophylact.  Sim.  l.s.c.) 

5  Evagr.  H.  E.  vi.  15.  Theo- 
phylact. Sim.  iv.  2,  ad  init. 
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olis  rendered  the  position  of  the  Persian  garrison  in 
that  city  insecure,  if  not  absolutely  untenable. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  western  prov- 
inces of  the  Persian  Empire,  when  a  sudden  danger 
arose  in  the  east,  which  had  strange  and  most  impor- 
tant consequences.  According  to  the  Oriental  writers, 
Hormisdas  had  from  a  just  monarch  gradually  become 
a  tyrant ;  under  the  plea  of  protecting  the  poor  had 
grievously  oppressed  the  rich  ;  through  jealousy  or  fear 
had  put  to  death  no  fewer  than  thirteen  thousand  of 
the  upper  classes,1  and  had  thus  completely  alienated 
all  the  more  powerful  part  of  the  nation.  Aware  of 
his  unpopularity,  the  surrounding  tribes  and  peoples 
commenced  a  series  of  aggressions,  plundered  the  fron- 
tier provinces,  defeated  the  detachments  sent  against 
them  under  commanders  who  were  disaffected,  and 
everywhere  brought  the  empire  into  the  greatest 
danger.  The  Arabs2  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  spread 
themselves  over  Mesopotamia ;  the  Khazars  invaded 
Armenia  and  Azerbijan  ;  rumour  said  that  the  Greek 
emperor  had  taken  the  field  and  was  advancing  on 
the  side  of  Syria,  at  the  head  of  80,000  men  ; 3  above 
all,  it  was  quite  certain  that  the  Great  Khan  of  the 
Turks  had  put  his  hordes  in  motion,  had  passed  the 
Oxus  with  a  countless  host,4  occupied  Balkh  and  Herat, 
and  was  threatening  to  penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of 
Persia.    The  perilous  character  of  the  crisis  is  perhaps 


1  Mirkhond,  p.  388;  Tabari,  ii. 
p.  248;  Macoudi,  ii.  p.  211. 

2  The  tribes  of  Kali  tan  and 
Madd,  according  to  Macoudi  (ii. 
p.  212),  commanded  by  El-Abbas 
the  one-eyed,  and  Amr-el-Afwah. 
(Compare  Mirkhond,  p.  389,  and 
Tabari,  ii.  p.  249.) 

3  So  Mirkhond  (l.s.c. )  and  Ma- 
coudi (l.s.c).    Tabari  (l.s.c.)  raised 


the  number  to  100,000.  From  the 
Byzantine  writers  it  would  seem 
that  there  was  no  truth  in  this 
rumour. 

4  Three  hundred  thousand  men, 
according  to  Tabari  (p.  248); 
400,000,  according  to  Macoudi 
(l.s.c);  either  300,000  or  400,000, 
according  to  Mirkhond. 
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exaggerated  ;  1  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
advance  of  the  Turks  constituted  a  real  danger.  Hor- 
misdas,  however,  did  not  even  now  quit  the  capital,  or 
adventure  his  own  person.  He  selected  from  among 
his  generals  a  certain  Varahran  or  Bahram,2  a  leader  of 
great  courage  and  experience,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  wars  of  Anushirwan,3  and,  placing  all  the 
resources  of  the  empire  at  his  disposal,  assigned  to  him 
the  entire  conduct  of  the  Turkish  struggle.  Bahram  is 
said  to  have  contented  himself  with  a  small  force  of 
picked  men,4  veterans  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of 
age,5  to  have  marched  with  them  upon  Balkh,  con- 
tended with  the  Great  Khan  in  several  partial  engage- 
ments,6 and  at  last  entirely  defeated  him  in  a  great 
battle,  wherein  the  Khan  lost  his  life.7  This  victory 
was  soon  followed  by  another  over  the  Khan's  son, 
who  was  made  prisoner  and  sent  to  Hormisdas.8  An 
enormous  booty  was  at  the  same  time  despatched  to 
the  court ;  9  and  Bahram  himself  was  about  to  return, 
when  he  received  his  master's  orders  to  carry  his  arms 
into  another  quarter. 


1  The  Romans  seem  certainly  to 
have  made  no  great  effort  at  this 
period;  and  the  Khazar  attack  is 
doubtful.  Neither  the  Armenians 
nor  the  Byzantines  notice  it. 

Gibbon  exaggerates  the  peril 
still  more  by  imagining  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  Turkish  and 
Roman  courts,  and  an  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  two  armies  to  effect 
a  junction  (Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v. 
pp.  368-370).  Neither  the  Oriental 
nor  the  Byzantine  writers  know 
of  any  such  concert  or  correspond- 
ence. 

2  Varahran  is  the  form  upon  the 
coins  (Mordtmanninthe  Zeitschrift, 
viii.  pp  110-1),  Bahrain  that  used 
by  the  Orientals,  both  Persians 
and  Arabs.    Theophylact  has  Ba- 


pa/j.  and  sometimes  Bapdiitrjg. 

3  Theophylact.  Sim.  iii.  18; 
Tabari,  ii.  p.  252. 

4  The  '  twelve  thousand '  of  Mir- 
khond  (p.  394),  Tabari  (p.  25G), 
and  Macoudi  (p.  213)  seems  very 
improbably  small;  but  their  state- 
ment that  quality  rather  than 
number  was  considered,  may  be 
accepted. 

5  Mirkhond,  l.s.c. 
e  Ibid. 

7  Tabari,  ii.  p.  262;  Macoudi,  ii. 
p.  213. 

8  Tabari,  ii.  pp.  264-5;  Mir- 
khond, p.  394;  Macoudi,  ii.  p.  213. 

9  According  to  some  writers,  the 
booty  was  conveyed  on  the  backs 
of  250,000  camels!  (Mirkhond, 
l.s.c.) 
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It  is  supposed  by  some  that,  while  the  Turkish 
hordes  were  menacing  Persia  upon  the  north-east,  a 
Roman  army,  intended  to  act  in  concert  with  them,1 
was  sent  by  Maurice  into  Albania,  which  proceeded  to 
threaten  the  common  enemy  in  the  north-west.  But 
the  Byzantine  writers  know  of  no  alliance  at  this  time 
between  the  Romans  and  Turks  ;  nor  do  they  tell  of 
any  offensive  movement  undertaken  by  Rome  in  aid 
of  the  Turkish  invasion,  or  even  simultaneously  with  it. 
According  to  them,  the  war  in  this  quarter,  which  cer- 
tainly broke  out  in  a.d.  589,  was  provoked  by  Hor- 
misdas  himself,  who,  immediately  after  his  Turkish 
victories,  sent  Bahram  with  an  army  to  invade  Colchis 
and  Suania,2  or  in  other  words  to  resume  the  Lazic  war, 
from  which  Anushirwan  had  desisted 3  twenty-seven 
years  previously.  Bahram  found  the  province  unguard- 
ed, and  was  able  to  ravage  it  at  his  will ;  but  a  Roman 
force  soon  gathered  to  its  defence,  and,  after  some  ma- 
noeuvres, a  pitched  battle  was  fought  on  the  Araxes,  in 
which  the  Persian  general  suffered  a  defeat.4  The  mili- 
tary results  of  the  check  were  insignificant ;  but  it  led 
to  an  internal  revolution.  Hormisdas  had  grown  jeal- 
ous of  his  too  successful  lieutenant,  and  was  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  insult  him.5  No  sooner  did  he  hear  of 
Bahrain's  defeat  than  he  sent  off  a  messenger  to  the  camp 
upon  the  Araxes,  who  deprived  the  general  of  his  com- 
mand, and  presented  to  him,  on  the  part  of  his  master, 


1  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol. 
v.  p.  368;  Diet  of  Gk.  and  Bom. 
Biography,  s.  v.  Mauricius,  vol. 
ii.  p.  976. 

2  Theophylact.  Sim.  iii.  6 ;  Theo- 
phan.  Chronograph,  p.  221,  B. 

3  Supra,  p.  420. 

4  Theophylact.  Sim.  iii.  7,  sub  fin.  I  (See  the  passage  above  cited.) 

5  Tabari,  ii.  p.  266;  Mirkhond,  I 


p.  395.  The  Oriental  writers,  by 
omitting  all  notice  of  Bahrain's 
defeat  on  the  Araxes,  render  the 
sequence  of  events  very  improbable. 
Theophylact,  most  fortunately,  sup- 
plies the  facts  which  are  needed 
to  make  their  accounts  intelligible. 
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a  distaff,  some  cotton,  and  a  complete  set  of  women's 
garments.1  Stung  to  madness  by  the  undeserved  in- 
sult, Bahrain  retorted  with  a  letter,  wherein  he  ad- 
dressed Hormisdas,  not  as  the  son,  but  as  the  daughter 
of  Chosroes.2  Shortly  afterwards,  upon  the  arrival  of 
a  second  messenger  from  the  court,  with  orders  to 
bring  the  recalcitrant  commander  home  in  chains, 
Bahram  openly  revolted,  caused  the  envoy  to  be 
trampled  upon  by  an  elephant,3  and  either  by  simply 
putting  before  the  soldiers  his  services  and  his  wrongs,4 
or  by  misrepresenting  to  them  the  intentions  of  Hor- 
misdas towards  themselves,  induced  his  whole  army 
with  one  accord  to  embrace  his  cause. 

The  news  of  the  great  general's  revolt  was  received 
with  acclamations  by  the  provinces.  The  army  of 
Mesopotamia,  collected  at  Nisibis,  made  common  cause 
with  that  of  Albania  ;  and  the  united  force,  advancing 
on  the  capital  by  way  of  Assyria,  took  up  a  position 
upon  the  Upper  Zab  river.5  Hormisdas  sent  a  general, 
Pherochanes,  to  meet  and  engage  the  rebels ;  but  the 
emissaries  of  Bahram  seduced  his  troops  from  their  alle- 
giance ;  Pherochanes  was  murdered ; 6  and  the  insurgent 
army,  augmented  by  the  force  sent  to  oppose  it,  drew 
daily  nearer  to  Ctesiphon.  Meanwhile  Hormisdas,  dis- 
tracted between  hate  and  fear,  suspecting  every  one, 


1  Theophylact  mentions  the  de- 
privation and  the  female  garments 
(iii.  S).  Tabari  (l.s.c.)  and  Mir- 
khond  (l.s.c.)  testify  to  the  distaff. 
Gibbon  from  his  own  imagination 
adds  a  spinning-wheel  {Decline  and 
Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  370). 

2  Theophylact  (l.s.c);  Theo- 
phan.  Chronograph,  p.  222,  A. 

3  Theophylact.  Sim.  iii.  S,  sub  Jin. 

4  So  the  Orientals  (Tabari,  ii. 
pp.    266-7;    Mirkhond,    p.  395). 


The  Byzantines  say  that  Bahram 
pretended  to  have  received  intelli- 
gence that  Hormisdas  was  about 
to  diminish  the  soldiers'  pay,  and 
to  punish  them  for  having  allowed 
themselves  to  be  defeated  on  the 
Araxes  (Theophylact.  Sim.  iii.  18, 
ad  fin.;  Theophan.  Chronograph. 
p.  222,  B). 

5  Theophylact.  Sim.  iv.  2. 

»  Ibid.  iv.  3. 
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trusting  no  one,  confined  himself  within  the  walls  of 
the  capital,  where  he  continued  to  exercise  the  severi- 
ties which  had  lost  him  the  affections  of  his  subjects. 
According  to  some,  he  suspected  his  son,  Chosroes,  of 
collusion  with  the  enemy,  and  drove  him  into  banish- 
ment,1 imprisoning  at  the  same  time  his  own  brothers- 
in-law,  Bindoes  and  Bostam,2  who  w^ould  be  likely,  he 
thought,  to  give  their  support  to  their  nephew.  These 
violent  measures  precipitated  the  evils  which  he  feared ; 
a  general  revolt  broke  out  in  the  palace ;  Bostam  and 
Bindoes,  released  from  prison,  put  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  malcontents,  and,  rushing  into  the  presence- 
chamber,  dragged  the  tyrant  from  his  throne,  stripped 
him  of  the  diadem,  and  committed  him  to  the  dungeon 
from  which  they  had  themselves  escaped.  The  Byzan- 
tine historians  believed 3  that,  after  this,  Hormisdas  was 
permitted  to  plead  his  cause  before  an  assembly  of  Per- 
sian nobles,  to  glorify  his  own  reign,  vituperate  his 
eldest  son,  Chosroes,  and  express  his  willingness  to  ab- 
dicate in  favour  of  another  son,  who  had  never  offended 
him.  They  supposed  that  this  ill-judged  oration  had 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  youth  recommended  and  of  his 
mother,  who  were  cut  to  pieces  before  the  fallen  mon- 
.  *  ,  


1  The  tale  that  Bahram,  in  order 
to  sow  jealousy  between  Hormisdas 
and  his  son  Chosroes,  issued  coins 
xvith  the  image  and  superscription  of 
the  latter,  that  Hormisdas  in  con- 
sequence suspected  Chosroes,  and 
that  to  escape  death  the  young 
prince  had  to  betake  himself  to 
banishment,  being  told  only  by  the 
Oriental  writers,  and  unsupported 
by  any  known  facts,  scarcely  de- 
serves our  acceptance.  There  are 
no  coins  of  Chosroes  II.  unlike  the 
rest,  or  presenting  any  appearance 
of  having  been  issued  under  ab- 
normal   circumstances.     On  the 


other  hand,  there  are  coins  of 
Bahram,  issued  in  his  own  name, 
which  may  well  be  those  that  he 
put  into  circulation  before  he  be- 
came king.  (See  Thomas  in  iVit- 
mismatic  Chronicle  for  1873,  vol.  li. 
pp.  23(3-240.) 

2  Mirkhond  makes  both  the 
brothers  suffer  imprisonment  (p. 
395).  So  Macoudi  (ii.  p.  215) 
and  Tabari  (ii.  p.  269).  Theo- 
phylact  (iv„  3)  and  Theophanes 
(p.  222,  D)  represent  Bindoes  as  the 
only  sufferer. 

3  See  Theophylact.  Sim.  iv.  3-6; 
Theophan.  Citron,  p.  223,  A,  B. 
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arch's  eyes,  while  at  the  same  time  the  rage  of  the 
assembly  was  vented  in  part  upon  Hormisdas  himself, 
who  was  blinded,  to  make  his  restoration  impossible. 
But  a  judicious  critic  will  doubt  the  likelihood  of  rebels, 
committed  as  were  Bindoes  and  Bostam,  consenting  to 
allow  such  an  appeal  as  is  described  by  Theophylact ; 
and  a  perusal  of  the  speeches  assigned  to  the  occasion 
will  certainly  not  diminish  his  scepticism.1  The  proba- 
bility would  seem  to  be  that  Hormisdas  was  blinded  as 
soon  as  committed  to  prison,  and  that  shortly  after- 
wards he  suffered  the  general  fate  of  deposed  sover- 
eigns, being  assassinated  in  his  place  of  confinement.2 

The  deposition  of  Hormisdas  was  followed  almost 
immediately  by  the  proclamation  of  his  eldest  son, 
Chosroes,  the  prince  known  in  history  as  '  Eberwiz  '  or 
4  Parviz,'  the  last  great  Persian  monarch.  The  rebels  at 
Ctesiphon  had  perhaps  acted  from  first  to  last  with  his 
cognisance  :  at  any  rate,  they  calculated  on  his  pardon- 
ing proceedings  which  had  given  him  actual  possession 
of  a  throne  whereto,  without  their  aid,  he  might  never 
have  succeeded.  They  accordingly  declared  him  king 
of  Persia  without  binding  him  by  conditions,  and  with- 
out negotiating  with  Bahram,  who  was  still  in  arms 
and  at  no  great  distance. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  eventful 
reign  with  which  we  shall  now  have  to  occupy  our- 
selves, a  glance  at  the  personal  character  of  the  deceased 
monarch  will  perhaps  be  expected  by  the  reader.  Hor- 
muzd  is  pronounced  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  the 


1  Dean  Milman  well  observes,  in 
the  notes  appended  to  Smith's 
Gibbon  (vol.  v.  p.  371),  that  the 
orations  in  Theophylact  '  read 
rather  like  those  of  a  Grecian  so- 
phist than  of  an  Eastern  assembly.' 

2  The  assassination   is  ascribed 


to  Bindoes  and  Bostam  by  the 
Orientals  (Tabari,  ii.  p.  279;  Mir- 
khond,  p.  396;  Macondi,  ii.  p.  219), 
to  Chosroes  II.  by  the  Byzantine 
writers  (Theophylact.  Sim.  iv.  7; 
Theophan.  p.  223,  C). 
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Greeks  and  the  Orientals  one  of  the  worst  princes  that 
ever  ruled  over  Persia.1  The  fair  promise  of  his  early 
years  was  quickly  clouded  over ;  and  during  the  greater 
portion  of  his  reign  he  was  a  jealous  and  capricious 
tyrant,  influenced  by  unworthy  favourites,  and  stimu- 
lated to  ever-increasing  severities  by  his  fears.  Emi- 
nence of  whatsoever  kind  roused  his  suspicions  ;  and 
among  his  victims  were  included,  besides  the  noble  and 
the  great,  a  large  number  of  philosophers  and  men  of 
science.2  His  treatment  of  Bahrain  was  at  once  a  folly 
and  a  crime  —  an  act  of  black  ingratitude,  and  a  rash 
step,  whereof  he  had  not  counted  the  consequences. 
To  his  other  vices  he  added  those  of  indolence  and  ef- 
feminacy. From  the  time  that  he  became  king,  nothing 
could  drag  him  from  the  soft  life  of  the  palace ;  in  no 
single  instance  did  he  take  the  field,  either  against  his 
country's  enemies  or  his  own.  Miserable  as  was  his 
end,  we  can  scarcely  deem  him  worthy  of  our  pity, 
since  there  never  lived  a  man  whose  misfortunes  were 
more  truly  brought  on  him  by  his  own  conduct. 

The  coins  of  Hormisdas  IV.  are  in  no  respect  re- 
markable. The  head  seems  modelled  on  that  of  Chos- 
roes,  his  father,  but  is  younger.  The  field  of  the  coin 
within  the  border  is  somewhat  unduly  crowded  with 
stars  and  crescents.  Stars  and  crescents  also  occur  out- 
side the  border,  replacing  the  simple  crescents  of  Chos- 
roes,3and  reproducing  the  combined  stars  and  crescents 
of  Zamasp.4  The  legend  on  the  obverse  is  Auhramazdi 
afzud,  or  sometimes  Auhramazi  afzun  ;  5  on  the  reverse 


1  See  Theophylact.  Sim.  iii.  10; 
Evagr.  H.  E.  vi.  16;  Theophan. 
Chronograph,  p.  222,  B;  Tabari, 
ii.  p.  273;  Mirkhond,  p.  388;  Ma- 
coudi,  ii.  p.  211. 

2  Mirkhond,  l.s.c. 


3  See  above,  p.  116. 

4  Supra,  p.  10. 

5  That  is  to  say,  '  Hormisdas, 
increase  (be  his),'  or  'Hormisdas, 
(may  he  be)  greater.' 
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are  commonly  found,  besides  the  usual  fire-altar  and 
supporters,  a  regnal  year  and  a  mint-mark.  The  regnal 
years  range  from  one  to  thirteen ; 1  the  number  of  the 
mint-marks  is  about  thirty.2 


COIN  OF  HORMISDAS  IV. 


1  Thomas  in  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle  for  1873,  p.  236. 

2  Mordtmann  iii  the  Zeitschrift, 


vol.  viii. 
pp.  27-32. 


pp.  100-110;  vol.  xii. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Accession  of  Chosroes  II.  (Eberwiz).  Bahrain  rejects  his  Terms.  Con- 
test between  Chosroes  and  Bahrain.  Flight  of  Chosroes.  Short  Reign 
of  Bahrain  (Varahran  VI.).  Campaign  of  A.  d.  591.  Recovery  of  the 
Throne  by  Chosroes.    Coins  of  Bahram. 

'EymdioTuaiv  [oi  Uepaai]  fiacikia  Xoapbnv  .  .  .  icad'  ov  (3apafj,oc  emaTpaTevEi 
fteru  t&v  upf  avrov. — Evagr.  Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  17. 

The  position  of  Chosroes  II.  on  his  accession  was  one 
of  great  difficulty.  Whether  actually  guilty  of  parri- 
cide or  not,1  he  was  at  any  rate  suspected  by  the 
greater  part  of  his  subjects  of  complicity  in  his  father's 
murder.  A  rebel,  who  was  the  greatest  Persian  gene- 
ral of  the  time,  at  the  head  of  a  veteran  army,  stood 
arrayed  against  his  authority.  He  had  no  established 
character  to  fall  back  upon,  no  merits  to  plead,  nothing 
in  fact  to  urge  on  his  behalf  but  that  he  was  the  eldest 
son  of  his  father,  the  legitimate  representative  of  the 
ancient  line  of  the  Sassanidae.  A  revolution  had  placed 
him  on  the  throne  in  a  hasty  and  irregular  manner ; 
nor  is  it  clear  that  he  had  ventured  on  the  usual  for- 
mality of  asking  the  consent  of  the  general  assembly  of 
the  nobles  to  his  coronation.2  Thus  perils  surrounded 
him  on  every  side  ;  but  the  most  pressing  danger  of  all, 


1  On  the  doubt,  see  above,  p. 
134,  note  2. 

2  That  he  had  not  done  so  I 
gather  from  the  statement  of  Bah- 
ram (infra,  p.  139),  that  'the  noble 
and  respectable  took  no  part  in 
the  vote,   which  was  carried  by 


the  disorderly  and  low-born '  {/ut/te 
ruv  evyevuv  mi  u^toXoyuv  av/x\jirj(pcjv 
yevo/iEvov  iolg  utclktote potf  mi 
dvayevEGTepoig  uvOpurroic).  Gibbon 
seems  to  suppose  that  this  is  a 
mere  rhetorical  nourish  (Decline 
and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  372). 
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that  which  required  to  be  immediately  met  and  con- 
fronted, was  the  threatening  attitude  of  Bahrain,  who 
had  advanced  from  Adiab^ne  to  Holwan,1  and  occupied 
a  strong  position  not  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  capital.  Unless  Bahram  could  be  conciliated  or 
defeated,  the  young  king  could  not  hope  to  maintain 
himself  in  power,  or  feel  that  he  had  any  firm  grasp  of 
the  sceptre. 

Under  these  circumstances,  he  took  the  resolution  to 
try  first  the  method  of  conciliation.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  fair  opening  for  such  a  course.  It  was  not  he, 
but  his  father,  who  had  given  the  offence  which  drove 
Bahram  into  rebellion,  and  almost  forced  him  to  vindi- 
cate his  manhood  by  challenging  his  detractor  to  a 
trial  of  strength.  Bahram  could  have  no  personal 
ground  of  quarrel  with  Mm.  Indeed  that  general  had 
at  the  first,  if  we  may  believe  the  Oriental  writers,2 
proclaimed  Chosroes  as  king,  and  given  out  that  he 
took  up  arms  in  order  to  place  him  upon  the  throne. 
It  was  thought,  moreover,  that  the  rebel  might  feel 
himself  sufficiently  avenged  by  the  death  of  his  enemy, 
and  might  be  favourably  disposed  towards  those  who  had 
first  blinded  Hormisdas  and  then  despatched  him  by  the 
bowstring.3  Chosroes  therefore  composed  a  letter  in 
which  he  invited  Bahram  to  his  court,  and  offered  him 
the  second  place  in  the  kingdom,  if  he  would  come  in 
and  make  his  submission.  The  message  was  accom- 
panied by  rich  presents,  and  by  an  offer  that  if  the 
terms  proposed  were  accepted  they  should  be  confirmed 
by  oath.4 


1  Tabari,  ii.  p.  276. 

2  Ibid.  p.  268  ;  Macoudi,  ii.  p. 
214. 

3  Mirkhond,  p.  396  ;  Tabari,  ii. 
p.  279.    The  beating  to  death  with 


clubs  seems  to  be  a  clumsy  in- 
vention of  the  Byzantine  writers 
(Theophylact.  Sim.  iv.  7  ;  Theo- 
phan.  p.  223,  C). 
4  Theophylact.  Sim.  l.s.c. 
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The  reply  of  Bahrain  was  as  follows :  —  '  Bahram, 
friend  of  the  gods,  conqueror,  illustrious,  enemy  of 
tyrants,  satrap  of  satraps,  general  of  the  Persian  host, 
wise,  apt  for  command,  god-fearing,  without  reproach, 
noble,  fortunate,  successful,  venerable,  thrifty,  provi- 
dent, gentle,  humane,  to  Chosroes  the  son  of  Hormisdas 
(sends  greeting).  I  have  received  the  letter  which  you 
wrote  with  such  little  wisdom,  but  have  rejected  the 
presents  which  you  sent  with  such  excessive  boldness. 
It  had  been  better  that  you  should  have  abstained  from 
sending  either,  more  especially  considering  the  irregu- 
larity of  your  appointment,  and  the  fact  that  the  noble 
and  respectable  took  no  part  in  the  vote,  which  was 
carried  by  the  disorderly  and  low-born.  If  then  it  is 
your  wish  to  escape  your  father's  fate,  strip  off  the 
diadem  which  you  have  assumed  and  deposit  it  in  some 
holy  place,  quit  the  palace,  and  restore  to  their  prisons 
the  criminals  whom  you  have  set  at  liberty,1  and  whom 
you  had  no  right  to  release  until  they  had  undergone 
trial  for  their  crimes.  When  you  have  done  all  this, 
come  hither,  and  I  will  give  you  the  government  of  a 
province.  Be  well  advised,  and  so  farewell.  Else,  be 
sure  you  will  perish  like  your  father.'  So  insolent  a 
missive  might  well  have  provoked  the  young  prince  to 
some  hasty  act  or  some  unworthy  show  of  temper.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  Chosroes  that  he  restrained  him- 
self, and  even  made  another  attempt  to  terminate  the 
quarrel  by  a  reconciliation.  While  striving  to  outdo 
Bahram  in  the  grandeur  of  his  titles,2  he  still  addressed 

1  Chosroes  had  emptied  the  |  of  kings,  lord  of  lords,  master  of 
prisons,  in  order  to  produce  an  ;  masters,  prince  of  peace,  saviour 
impression  that,  unlike  his  father,  J  of  mankind,  in  the  sight  of  gods  a 
he  was  of  a  mild  and  clement  j  virtuous  and  immortal  man,  in  the 
disposition.  I  sight  of  men  a  most  manifest  god, 

2  Chosroes  styled  himself  '  king  j  surpassingly  glorious,  a  conqueror, 
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him  as  his  friend.  He  complimented  him  on  his  cour- 
age, and  felicitated  him  on  his  excellent  health.  4  There 
were  certain  expressions,'  he  said,  '  in  the  letter  that  he 
had  received,  which  he  was  sure  did  not  speak  his 
friend's  real  feelings.  The  amanuensis  had  evidently 
drunk  more  wine  than  he  ought,  and,  being  half  asleep 
when  he  wrote,  had  put  down  things  that  were  foolish 
and  indeed  monstrous.  But  he  was  not  disturbed  by 
them.  He  must  decline,  however,  to  send  back  to 
their  prisons  those  whom  he  had  released,  since  favours 
granted  by  royalty  could  not  with  propriety  be  with- 
drawn ;  and  he  must  protest  that  in  the  ceremony  of 
his  coronation  all  due  formalities  had  been  observed. 
As  for  stripping  himself  of  his  diadem,  he  was  so  far 
from  contemplating  it,  that  he  looked  forward  rather  to 
extending  his  dominion  over  new  worlds.  As  Bahram 
had  invited  him,  he  would  certainly  pay  him  a  visit ; 
but  he  would  be  obliged  to  come  as  a  king,  and  if 
his  persuasions  did  not  produce  submission  he  would 
have  to  compel  it  by  force  of  arms.  He  hoped  that 
Bahram  would  be  wise  in  time,  and  would  consent  to 
be  his  friend  and  helper.' 

This  second  overture  produced  no  reply  ;  and  it  be- 
came tolerably  evident  that  the  quarrel  could  only  be 
decided  by  the  arbitrament  of  battle.  Chosroes  accord- 
ingly put  himself  at  the  head  of  such  troops  as  he  could 
collect,1  and  marched  against  his  antagonist,  whom  he 
found  encamped  on  the  Hoi  wan  river.2    The  place  was 


rising  with  the  sun  and  furnishing 
to  the  night  her  eyes  (the  stars  ?), 
of  illustrious  ancestry,  a  king  averse 
to  war,  beneficent,  hirer  of  the 
genii,  and  custodian  of  the  Persian 
kingdom'  (Theophylact.  Sim.  iv. 
8).    The  thoroughly  Oriental  char- 


acter of  this  exordium  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  letter  is  genuine. 

1  Theophylact.  Sim.  iv.  9. 

2  Compare  Tahari,  ii.  p.  276, 
with  Ma(;oudi,  ii.  p.  215  and  Theo- 
phylact. Sim.  p.  102,  C. 
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favourable  for  an  engagement ;  but  Chosroes  had  no 
confidence  in  his  soldiers.  He  sought  a  personal  inter- 
view with  Bahram,  and  renewed  his  offers  of  pardon 
and  favour ;  but  the  conference  only  led  to  mutual  re- 
criminations,1 and  at  its  close  both  sides  appealed  to 
arms.  During  six  days  the  two  armies  merely  skir- 
mished, since  Chosroes  bent  all  his  efforts  towards 
avoiding  a  general  engagement ;  but  on  the  seventh 
day  Bahram  surprised  him  by  an  attack  after  night  had 
fallen,2  threw  his  troops  into  confusion,  and  then,  by  a 
skilful  appeal  to  their  feelings,  induced  them  to  desert 
their  leader  and  come  over  to  his  side.  Chosroes  was 
forced  to  fly.  He  fell  back  on  Ctesiphon  ;3  but  de- 
spairing of  making  a  successful  defence,  with  the  few 
troops  that  remained  faithful  to  him,  against  the  over- 
whelming force  which  Bahram  had  at  his  disposal,  he 
resolved  to  evacuate  the  capital,  to  quit  Persia,  and  to 
throw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  some  one  of  his 
neighbours.  It  is  said  that  his  choice  was  long  unde- 
termined between  the  Turks,  the  Arabs,  the  Khazars 
of  the  Caucasian  region,  and  the  Romans.4  According 
to  seme  writers,  after  leaving  Ctesiphon,  with  his  wives 
and  children,  his  two  uncles,  and  an  escort  of  thirty 
men,5  he  laid  his  reins  on  his  horse's  neck,  and  left  it  to 
the  instinct  of  the  animal  to  determine  in  what  direc- 
tion he  should  flee.6  The  sagacious  beast  took  the 
way  to  the  Euphrates  ;  and  Chosroes,  finding  himself 


1  Tabari  (pp.  266-7)  gives  the 
details.  Theophylact  (iv.  9)  speaks 
more  generally,  but  quite  to  the 
same  effect  (tto?.?mv  7i6yuv  divirop- 
d/ueve/Liivuv  utto  -puirjg  tu  fiexpic 
icTTtpaq  kirioToX'riq). 

2  Theophylact.  Sim.  p.  103,  A. 

3  Tabari.  ii.  p.  278  ;  Mirkhond, 
p.  396  ,  Theophylact.  Sim.  iv.  10. 

4  The  Turks,  the  Caucasus,  and 


the  Romans  are  mentioned  by 
Theophylact  (l.s.c. ),  the  Arabs  by 
Tabari  (l.s.c).  The  Khazars  were 
the  great  power  of  the  Caucasian 
region. 

5  So  Theophylact  (p.  104,  A). 
Tabari  gives  the  number  as  ten 
(ii.  p.  279). 

0  Theophylact.  Sim.  p.  103,  C; 
Theophan.  p.  223,  D. 
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on  its  banks,  crossed  the  river,  and,  following  up  its 
course,1  reached  with  much  difficulty  the  well-known 
Roman  station  of  Circesium.2  He  was  not  unmolested 
in  his  retreat.  Bahram  no  sooner  heard  of  his  flight 
than  he  sent  off  a  body  of  4,000  horse,  with  orders  to 
pursue  and  capture  the  fugitive.3  They  would  have 
succeeded,  had  not  Bindoes  devoted  himself  on  behalf 
of  his  nephew,  and,  by  tricking  the  officer  in  command,4 
enabled  Chosroes  to  place  such  a  distance  between 
himself  and  his  pursuers  that  the  chase  had  to  be 
given  up,  and  the  detachment  to  return,  with  no  more 
valuable  capture  than  Bindoes,  to  Ctesiphon. 

Chosroes  was  received  with  all  honour  by  Probus, 
the  governor  of  Circesium,5  who  the  next  day  commu- 
nicated intelligence  of  what  had  happened  to  Comen- 
tiolus,  Prefect  of  the  East,  then  resident  at  Hierapolis. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  to  Comentiolus  a  letter  which 
Chosroes  had  addressed  to  Maurice,  imploring  his  aid 
against  his  enemies.  Comentiolus  approved  what  had 
been  done,  despatched  a  courier  to  bear  the  royal  mis- 
sive to  Constantinople,  and  shortly  afterwards,  by  the 
direction  of  the  court,  invited  the  illustrious  refugee  to 
remove  to  Hierapolis,6  and  there  take  up  his  abode,  till 
his  cause  should  be  determined  by  the  emperor.  Mean- 
while, at  Constantinople,  after  the  letter  of  Chosroes  had 


1  He  is  said  to  have  passed 
Aboreo  and  Anotho  (Theophylact, 
p.  103,  D).  The  latter  is  evidently 
Anatho  or  Anat.  Is  the  former 
Perisa&or  f 

2  To  reach  Circesium,  he  must 
have  recrossed  the  Euphrates.  This, 
however,  is  not  mentioned. 

3  Tabari,  ii.  p.  280.  Compare 
Mirkhond  (p.  390)  and  Theophy- 
lact (iv.  12,  mb  init.). 

4  Mirkhond,  p.  397  ;  Tabari,  ii. 
p.  281. 


5  Theophylact.  Sim.  iv.  10;  Theo- 
phan.  l.s.c. 

0  The  Orientals  carry  Chosroes 
to  Edessa  (Macoudi,  ii.  p.  219)  or 
Antioch  (Tabari,  ii.  p.  289),  and 
then  to  Constantinople  (Mirkhond, 
p.  398;  Tabari,  ii.  p.  291.)  But 
the  Greeks,  who  must  know  best, 
declare  that  he  proceeded  no  further 
than  Hierapolis  (Theophylact.  Sim. 
iv.  12  and  14  ;  Evagr.  H.  E.  vi. 
19;  Theophan.  p.  224,  A). 
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been  read,  a  serious  debate  arose  as  to  what  was  fittest  to 
be  done.1  While  some  urged  with  much  show  of  reason 
that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  empire  that  the  civil 
war  should  be  prolonged,  that  Persia  should  be  allowed 
to  waste  her  strength  and  exhaust  her  resources  in  the 
contest,  at  the  end  of  which  it  would  be  easy  to  conquer 
her,  there  were  others  whose  views  were  less  selfish  or 
more  far-sighted.  The  prospect  of  uniting  the  East 
and  West  into  a  single  monarchy,  which  had  been 
brought  to  the  test  of  experiment  by  Alexander  and 
had  failed,  did  not  present  itself  in  a  very  tempting 
light  to  these  minds.  They  doubted  the  ability  of  the 
declining  empire  to  sway  at  once  the  sceptre  of  Europe 
and  of  Asia.  They  feared  that  if  the  appeal  of  Chosroes 
were  rejected,  the  East  would  simply  fall  into  anarchy, 
and  the  way  would  perhaps  be  prepared  for  some 
new  power  to  rise  up,  more  formidable  than  the  king- 
dom of  the  Sassanidse.  The  inclination  of  Maurice, 
who  liked  to  think  himself  magnanimous,2  coincided 
with  the  views  of  these  persons  :  their  counsels  were 
accepted ;  and  the  reply  was  made  to  Chosroes,  that  the 
Roman  emperor  accepted  him  as  his  guest  and  son* 
undertook  his  quarrel,  and  would  aid  him  with  all  the 
forces  of  the  empire  to  recover  his  throne.  At  the 
same  time  Maurice  sent  him  some  magnificent  presents,4 


1  Tabari,  ii.  p.  290;  Macoudi,  ii. 
p.  193.  The  reasonings  actually 
used  may  be  best  gathered  from  the 
replies  to  them  contained  in  the 
second  letter  of  Chosroes  (Theophy- 
lact.  Sim.  iv.  13). 

2  The  '  magnanimity  '  of  Maurice 
is  put  forward  by  the  Byzantine 
writers  as  specially  evidenced  by 
his  conduct  towards  Chosroes 
(Theophylact.  Sim.  p.  107,  C  ;  p. 
Ill,  A  ;  Evagr.  H.  E.  vi.  17). 
Moderns  will  scarcely  see  in  it  more 


than  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
Roman  interests. 

3  Evagr.  l.s.c.  Chosroes  had  ap- 
pealed to  him  as  his  'father.' 
(Theophylact.  Sim.  iv.  11,  sub  Jin.) 

4  Mirkhond  (p.  398)  and  Ma- 
coudi (ii.  p.  220)  enumerate  them. 
Evagrius  contents  himself  with  a 
general  statement,  but  adds  that 
the  empress  sent  at  the  same  time 
presents  for  Chos^es1  wives,  and 
the  Imperial  children  presents  for 
Chosroes'  children. 
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and  releasing  the  Persian  prisoners  in  confinement  at 
Constantinople,1  bade  them  accompany  the  envoys  of 
Chosroes  and  resume  the  service  of  their  master.  Soon 
afterwards  more  substantial  tokens  of  the  Imperial 
friendship  made  their  appearance.  An  army  of  70,000 
men2  arrived  under  Narses;  and  a  subsidy  was  advanced 
by  the  Imperial  treasury,  amounting  (according  to  one 
writer)  3  to  above  two  millions  sterling. 

But  this  valuable  support  to  his  cause  was  no  free 
gift  of  a  generous  friend  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  had  to  be 
purchased  by  great  sacrifices.  Chosroes  had  perhaps 
at  first  hoped  that  aid  would  be  given  him  gratuitously, 
and  had  even  regarded  the  cession  of  a  single  city  as 
one  that  he  might  avoid  making.4  But  he  learnt 
by  degrees  that  nothing  was  to  be  got  from  Rome  with- 
out paying  for  it ;  and  it  was  only  by  ceding  Persar- 
menia  and  Eastern  Mesopotamia,  with  its  strong  towns 
of  Martyropolis  and  Daras,5  that  he  obtained  the  men 
and  money  that  were  requisite. 

Meanwhile  Bahram,  having  occupied  Ctesiphon,  had 
proclaimed  himself  king,6  and  sent  out  messengers  on 
all  sides  to  acquaint  the  provinces  with  the  change  of 
rulers.  The  news  was  received  without  enthusiasm, 
but  with  a  general  acquiescence ;  and,  had  Maurice  re- 


1  Theopliylact.  Sim.  iv.  14. 

2  Tabari,  ii.  p.  291.  Macoudi 
makes  the  number  100,000  (ii.  p. 
220).  Mirkhond  mentions  both 
reports  without  deciding  between 
them  (p.  399).  The  Byzantines 
give  no  estimate  of  the  number. 

3  Macoudi,  l.s.c. 

4  On  reaching  Hierapolis,  Chos- 
roes was  at  once  asked  to  order 
the  surrender  of  Martyropolis.  He 
pretended  to  do  so,  but  secretly 
gave  directions  that  it  should  be  de- 
fended to  the  last  extremity  (Theo- 


pliylact. Sim.  iv.  12,  13). 

5  Ibid.  iv.  13;  p.  110,  B.  It 
has  been  thought  by  some  that 
Nisibis  also  was  ceded  (Smith  in 
Notes  to  Gibbon,  vol.  v.  p.  395). 
But  the  authority  of  the  Armenian 
writers  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish such  a  fact  against  the 
silence  of  the  Byzantines,  who 
would  scarcely  have  failed  to  notice 
so  important  a  gain. 

6  Theopliylact.  Sim.  iv.  12;  Ma- 
coudi, ii.  p.  219. 
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jected  the  application  of  Chosroes,  it  is  probable  that 
the  usurper  might  have  enjoyed  a  long  and  quiet  reign. 
As  soon,  however,  as  it  came  to  be  known  that  the 
Greek  emperor  had  espoused  the  cause  of  his  rival, 
Bahram  found  himself  in  difficulties :  conspiracy  arose 
in  his  own  court,  and  had  to  be  suppressed  by  execu- 
tions ; 1  murmurs  were  heard  in  some  of  the  more  dis- 
tant provinces ;  Armenia  openly  revolted  and  declared 
for  Chosroes ; 2  and  it  soon  appeared  that  in  places  the 
fidelity  of  the  Persian  troops  was  doubtful.  This  was 
especially  the  case  in  Mesopotamia,3  which  would  have 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack  when  the  Romans  ad- 
vanced. Bahram  therefore  thought  it  necessary,  though 
it  was  now  the  depth  of  winter,  to  strengthen  his  hold 
on  the  wavering  province,  and  sent  out  two  detach- 
ments, under  commanders  upon  whom  he  could  rely,  to 
occupy  respectively  Anatho  and  Nisibis,  the  two 
strongholds  of  greatest  importance  in  the  suspected 
region.  Mir-aduris  succeeded  in  entering  and  occu- 
pying Anatho.4  Zadesprates  was  less  fortunate ;  before 
he  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Nisibis,  the  garrison 
which  held  that  place  had  deserted  the  cause  of  the 
usurper  and  given  in  its  adhesion  to  Chosroes ;  and, 
when  he  approached  to  reconnoitre,  he  was  made  the 
victim  of  a  stratagem  and  killed  by  an  officer  named 
Rosas.5  Mir-aduris  did  not  long  survive  him ;  the 
troops  which  he  had  introduced  into  Anatho  caught 
the  contagion  of  revolt,  rose  up  against  him,  slew  him, 
and  sent  his  head  to  Chosroes.6 


1  Tabari,  ii.  pp.  283-4;  Theo- 
phylact.  Sim.  iv.  14. 

2  St.  Martin,  Notes  to  Le  Bas, 
vol.  x.  p.  312;  Patkanian  in  the 
Journal  Asiatique  for  1866,  p.  193. 


3  Theophylact.  Sim.  iv.  15;  p. 
113,  A. 

4  Ibid.  v.  1. 

5  Ibid. 

6  Ibid.  v.  2. 
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The  spring  was  now  approaching,1  and  the  time  for 
military  operations  on  a  grand  scale  drew  near.  Chos- 
roes, besides  his  supporters  in  Mesopotamia,  Roman  and 
Persian,  had  a  second  army  in  Azerbijan,  raised  by  his 
uncles  Bindoes  and  Bostam,2  which  was  strengthened 
by  an  Armenian  contingent.3  The  plan  of  campaign 
involved  the  co-operation  of  these  two  forces.  With 
this  object  Chosroes  proceeded,  early  in  the  spring,  from 
Hierapolis  to  Constantina,4  from  Constantina  to  Daras,5 
and  thence  by  way  of  Ammodion6  to  the  Tigris,  across 
which  he  sent  a  detachment,  probably  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mosul.  This  force  fell  in  with  Bryzacius,  who 
commanded  in  these  parts  for  Bahram,  and  surprising 
him  in  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  defeated  his  army 
and  took  Bryzacius  himself  prisoner.  The  sequel, 
which  Theophylact  appears  to  relate  from  the  informa- 
tion of  an  eye-witness,  furnishes  a  remarkable  evidence 
of  the  barbarity  of  the  times.  Those  who  captured 
Bryzacius  cut  off  his  nose  and  his  ears,  and  in  this 
condition  sent  him  to  Chosroes.  The  Persian  prince 
was  overjoyed  at  the  success,  which  no  doubt  he 
accepted  as  a  good  omen ;  he  at  once  led  his  whole 
army  across  the  river,  and  having  encamped  for  the 
night  at  a  place  called  Dinabad6n,  entertained  the 
chief  Persian  and  Roman  nobles  at  a  banquet.  When 
the  festivity  was  at  its  height,  the  unfortunate  prisoner 


1  The  date  of  Zadesprates'  death 
is  fixed  to  February  a.d.  591  by 
the  letter  of  Chosroes  preserved  in 
Evagrius,  which  mentions  that  the 
head  of  Zadesprates  was  brought  in 
on  the  9th  of  that  month  (Evagr. 
H.  E.  vi.  21). 

2  Bindoes  had  fled  to  Azerbijan 
from  Ctesiphon,  having  been  set  free 
by. the  conspirators  whose  attempt 
failed  (supra,  p.  145,  note  l).  He 


had  been  joined  by  20,000  Persians 
from  the  capital  (Tabari,  ii.  p. 
285;  compare  Theophylact.  Sim. 
iv.  15,  ad  init.).  Bostam  was  sent 
into  Azerbijan  by  Chosroes.  (Ibid, 
iv.  12,  ad  fin.) 

3  Theophylact.  Sim.  v.  9;  p.  131, 
C;  Patkanian,  l.s.c. 

4  Theophylact.  iv.  15. 

5  Ibid.  v.  3. 

6  Ibid.  v.  4. 
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was  brought  in  loaded  with  fetters,  and  was  made 
sport  of  by  the  guests  for  a  time,  after  which,  at  a  sig- 
nal from  the  king,  the  guards  plunged  their  swords 
into  his  body,  and  despatched  him  in  the  sight  of  the 
feasters.  Having  amused  his  guests  with  this  delect- 
able interlude,  the  amiable  monarch  concluded  the 
whole  by  anointing  them  with  perfumed  ointment, 
crowning  them  with  flowers,  and  bidding  them  drink 
to  his  success  in  the  war.  1  The  guests,'  says  Theo- 
phylact,  '  returned  to  their  tents,  delighted  with  the 
completeness  of  their  entertainment,  and  told  their 
friends  how  handsomely  they  had  been  treated,  but 
the  crown  of  all  (they  said)  was  the  episode  of 
Bryzacius.'  1 

Chosroes  next  day  advanced  across  the  Greater 
Zab,  and,  after  marching  four  days,  reached  Alex- 
andriana,2  a  position  probably  not  far  from  Arbela, 
after  which,  in  two  days  more,  he  arrived  at  Chnae- 
thas,3  which  was  a  district  upon  the  Zab  Asfal,  or 
Lesser  Zab  river.  Here  he  found  himself  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Bahram,  who  had  taken  up  his 
position  on  the  Lesser  Zab,  with  the  intention  probably 
of  blocking  the  route  up  its  valley,4  by  which  he 
expected  that  the  Armenian  army  would  endeavour  to 
effect  a  junction  with  the  army  of  Chosroes.  Here 
the  two  forces  watched  each  other  for  some  days,  and 
various  manoeuvres  were  executed,  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  follow,  since  Theophylact,  our  only  authority,  is 
not  a  good  military  historian.  The  result,  however, 
is  certain.    Bahram  was  out-manoeuvred  by  Chosroes 


1  Theophylact.  v.  5,  ad  fin. 

2  So  Theophylact  (v.  7,  sub  fin.). 
Theophanes  calls  the  place  Alex- 
andria (Chronograph,  p.  224,  B). 


3  Theophylact.  v.  8,  ad  init. 

4  See  Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  L 
p.  553,  2nd  edition. 
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and  his  Roman  allies;  the  fords  of  the  Zab  were 
seized;  and,  after  five  days  of  marching  and  counter- 
marching, the  longed-for  junction  took  place.1  Chos- 
roes had  the  satisfaction  of  embracing  his  uncles  Bindoes 
and  Bostam,  and  of  securing  such  a  reinforcement  as 
gave  him  a  great  superiority  in  numbers  over  his  an- 
tagonist.2 

About  the  same  time  he  received  intelligence  of 
another  most  important  success.  Before  quitting  Daras, 
he  had  despatched  Mebodes,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
body  of  Romans,3  to  create  a  diversion  on  the  Meso- 
potamian  side  of  the  Tigris  by  a  demonstration  from 
Singara  against  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon.  He  can  hardly 
have  expected  to  do  more  than  distract  his  enemy  and 
perhaps  make  him  divide  his  forces.  Bahram,  however, 
was  either  indifferent  as  to  the  fate  of  the  capital,  or 
determined  not  to  weaken  the  small  army,  which  was 
all  that  he  could  muster,  and  on  which  his  whole  de- 
pendence was  placed.  He  left  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon 
to  their  fate.  Mebodes  and  his  small  force  marched 
southward  without  meeting  an  enemy,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Seleucia  without  a  blow  after  the  withdrawal  of 
the  garrison,  received  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
Ctesiphon,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  royal  palace 
and  treasures,  proclaimed  Chosroes  king,  and  sent  to  him 
in  his  camp  the  most  precious  emblems  of  the  Persian 
sovereignty.4  Thus,  before  engaging  with  his  antag- 
onist, Chosroes  recovered  his  capital  and  found  his 


1  Theophylact.  Sim.  v.  9. 

2  According  to  Theophylact 
(l.s.c. )  the  forces  of  Chosroes 
amounted  to  60,000,  those  of  Bah- 
ram to  40,000.  The  number  on 
the  side  of  Chosroes  is  less  than  we 
should  have  expected;  but  prob- 
ably strong  Roman  garrisons  had 


been  left  in  Martyropolis  and  Daras, 
and  more  troops  may  have  accom- 
panied Mebodes  than  is  stated. 

3  Two  thousand,  according  to 
Theophylact  (v.  4);  but  the  num- 
ber is  improbably  small. 

4  Ibid.  v.  7. 
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authority  once  more  recognised  in  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, 

The  great  contest  had,  however,  to  be  decided,  not 
by  the  loss  and  gain  of  cities,  nor  by  the  fickle  mood  of 
a  populace,  but  by  trial  of  arms  in  the  open  field. 
Bahram  was  not  of  a  temper  to  surrender  his  sover- 
eignty unless  compelled  by  defeat.  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  the  age,1  and,  though  com- 
pelled to  fight  under  every  disadvantage,  greatly  out- 
numbered by  the  enemy,  and  with  troops  that  were  to  a 
large  extent  disaffected,  he  was  bent  on  resisting  to  the 
utmost,  and  doing  his  best  to  maintain  his  own  rights. 
He  seems  to  have  fought  two  pitched  battles  with  the 
combined  Romans  and  Persians,2  and  not  to  have  suc- 
cumbed until  treachery  and  desertion  disheartened  him 
and  ruined  his  cause.  The  first  battle  was  in  the  plain 
country  of  Adiab§n6,  at  the  foot  of  the  Zagros  range. 
Here  the  opposing  armies  were  drawn  out  in  the  open 
field,  each  divided  into  a  centre  and  two  wings.  In 
the  army  of  Chosroes  the  Romans  were  in  the  middle, 
on  the  right  the  Persians,  and  the  Armenians  on  the 
left.  Narses,  together  with  Chosroes,  held  the  central 
position :  Bahram  was  directly  opposed  to  them. 
When  the  conflict  began  the  Romans  charged  with 
such  fierceness  that  Bahrain's  centre  at  once  gave  way  ; 
he  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and 
take  up  a  position  on  their  slope.  Here  the  Romans 
refused  to  attack  him  ;  and  Chosroes  very  imprudently 
ordered  the  Persians  who  fought  on  his  side  to  advance 
up  the  ascent.    They  were  repulsed,  and  thrown  into 

1  See  above,  p.  130.  ing  the  Armenians.  Theophanes 

2  The  last  battle  only  is  men-  (p.  224)  confuses  the  circumstances 
tioned  by  Ma<;oudi  (ii.  p.  222),  of  the  two  engagements.  Theo- 
Tabari  (ii.  pp.  294-6)  and  the  phylact  alone  distinctly  gives  both 
Oriental  writers  generally,  includ- !  (v.  9-11). 
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complete  confusion  ;  and  the  battle  would  infallibly 
have  been  lost,  had  not  Narses  come  to  their  aid,  and 
with  his  steady  and  solid  battalions  protected  their 
retreat  and  restored  the  fight.  Yet  the  day  termi- 
nated with  a  feeling  on  both  sides  that  Bahram  had 
on  the  whole  had  the  advantage  in  the  engagement ; 
the  king  de  facto  congratulated  himself ;  the  king  de 
jure  had  to  bear  the  insulting  pity  of  his  allies,  and 
the  reproaches  of  his  own  countrymen  for  occasioning 
them  such  a  disaster.1 

But  though  Bahram  might  feel  that  the  glory  of 
the  day  was  his,  he  was  not  elated  by  his  success,  nor 
rendered  blind  to  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  Fight- 
ing with  his  back  to  the  mountains,  he  was  liable,  if 
he  suffered  defeat,  to  be  entangled  in  their  defiles  and 
lose  his  entire  force.  Moreover,  now  that  Ctesiphon 
was  no  longer  his,  he  had  neither  resources  nor  point 
d'ajipui  in  the  low  country,  and  by  falling  back  he 
would  at  once  be  approaching  nearer  to  the  main 
source  of  his  own  supplies,  which  was  the  country 
about  Rei,2  south  of  the  Caspian,  and  drawing  his 
enemies  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  sources  of 
theirs.  He  may  even  have  thought  there  was  a  chance 
of  his  being  unpursued  if  he  retired,  since  the  Romans 
might  not  like  to  venture  into  the  mountain  region, 
and  Chosroes  might  be  impatient  to  make  a  triumphal 
entry  into  his  capital.  Accordingly,  the  use  which 
Bahram  made  of  his  victory  was  quietly  to  evacuate 
his  camp,  to  leave  the  low  plain  region,  rapidly  pass 
the  mountains,  and  take  up  his  quarters  in  the  fertile 


1  Theophylact.  Sim.  v.  9,  ad  Jin. 

2  According  to  Tabari  (ii.  252) 
Bahram  was  borr  at  Rei,  of  a  noble 
family.  He  was  Marzpan  of  Rei 
when  chosen  general  against  the 


Turks  (ibid,  and  compare  Macoudi, 
ii.  p.  213).  Rei  was  the  place 
whence  he  issued  his  coins  (Tabari, 
ii.  p.  268),  and  whence  he  marched 
against  Chosroes. 
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upland  beyond  them,  the  distriet  where  the  Lesser  Z-ab 
rises,  south  of  Lake  Urumiyeh. 

If  he  had  hoped  that  his  enemies  would  not  pursue 
him,  Bahram  was  disappointed.  Chosroes  himself,  and 
the  whole  of  the  mixed  army  which  supported  his 
cause,  soon  followed  on  his  footsteps,  and  pressing  for- 
ward to  Canzaca,1  or  Shiz,2  near  which  he  had  pitched 
his  camp,  offered  him  battle  for  the  second  time.  Bah- 
ram declined  the  offer,  and  retreated  to  a  position  on 
the  Balarathus,  where,  however,  after  a  short  time,  he 
was  forced  to  come  to  an  engagement.  He  had  re- 
ceived, it  would  seem,  a  reinforcement  of  elephants 
from  the  provinces  bordering  on  India,3  and  hoped  for 
some  advantage  from  the  employment  of  this  new  arm. 
He  had  perhaps  augmented  his  forces,4  though  it  must 
be  doubted  whether  he  really  on  this  occasion  out- 
numbered his  antagonist.  At  any  rate,  the  time 
seemed  to  have  come  when  he  must  abide  the  issue  of 
his  appeal  to  arms,  and  secure  or  lose  his  crown  by  a 
supreme  effort.  Once  more  the  armies  were  drawn  up 
in  three  distinct  bodies  ; 5  and  once  more  the  leaders 
held  the  established  central  position.6  The  engagement 
began  along  the  whole  line,  and  continued  for  a  while 
without  marked  result.    Bahram  then  strengthened  his 


1  Theophylact.  Sim.  v.  10,  sub 
init.  Canzaca  is  probably  the 
modern  Takht-i-Suleiman,  which  is 
strongly  situated  near  the  sources 
of  the  Jaghetu. 

2  See  tabari  (ii.  p.  292).  On 
the  identity  of  Shiz  with  Canzaca, 
and  of  both  with  Takht-i-Suleiman, 
see  a  paper  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  vol.  x.  art.  i. 

3  Theophylact.  Sim.  p.  133,  D. 
No  elephants  are  mentioned  pre- 
viously. 


4  Bahrain's  army  at  this  time  is 
reckoned  by  Tabari  at  100,000  — 
the  combined  Romans,  Persians, 
and  Armenians  at  90,000  (ii.  pp. 
291-2). 

5  Theophylact.  Sim.  v.  10  :  rpiai 
Tioxoig  —  t?j  TpLnh)  faTiayyi. 

G  From  the  earliest  times  the 
Persian  commander-in-chief  had 
always  occupied  a  central  position 
in  the  line  of  battle.  (See  Ancient 
Monarchies,  vol.  iii.  p.  186,  2nd 
edition.) 
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left,  and  transferring  himself  to  this  part  of  the  field, 
made  an  impression  on  the  Roman  right.  But  Narses 
brought  up  supports  to  their  aid,  and  checked  the  re- 
treat, which  had  already  begun,  and  which  might  soon 
have  become  general.  Hereupon  Bahram  suddenly 
fell  upon  the  Roman  centre  and  endeavoured  to  break 
it  and  drive  it  from  the  field ;  but  Narses  was  again  a 
match  for  him,  and  met  his  assault  without  flinching, 
after  which,  charging  in  his  turn,  he  threw  the  Persian 
centre  into  confusion.  Seeing  this,  the  wings  also  broke, 
and  a  general  flight  began,1  whereupon  6,000  of  Bah- 
rain's troops  deserted,  and,  drawing  aside,  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  captured.2  The  retreat  then  became  a  rout. 
Bahram  himself  fled  with  4,000  men.  3  His  camp,  with 
all  its  rich  furniture,  and  his  wives  and  children,  were 
taken.4  The  elephant  corps  still  held  out  and  fought 
valiantly  ;  but  it  was  surrounded  and  forced  to  sur- 
render.5 The  battle  was  utterly  lost ;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate chief,  feeling  that  all  hope  was  gone,  gave  the 
reins  to  his  horse  and  fled  for  his  life.  Chosroes  sent 
ten  thousand  men  in  pursuit,6  under  Bostam,  his  uncle  ; 
and  this  detachment  overtook  the  fugitives,  but  was 
repulsed 7  and  returned.  Bahram  continued  his  flight, 
and,  passing  through  Rei  and  Damaghan,8  reached  the 
Oxus  and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Turks.    Chosroes,  having  dismissed  his  Roman  allies, 


^ 1  Theophan.  p.  224,  C.  'O  Napon 
rrjv  liectjv  tuv  (3ap(3apu>v  dislvot 
tyakayya  '  tovtov  6e  yevo/xsvov  ml  ai 
Xomal  tov  Bapuii  rjadevrjaav  cpaXayyeg, 
nal  yiverai  tov  ivpavvov  iieydAr/  (pvyrj. 
Compare  Theophylact.  Sim.  p.  133, 
B. 

2  Theophylact.  l.s.c.  ;  Theophan. 
p.  224,  D. 

3  Tabari,  ii.  p.  296. 


4  Theophylact.  Sim.  v.  11,  adinit. 

5  Ibid. 

6  Eight  hundred,  according  to 
Tabari  (l.s.c.)  ;  but  the  ten  thou- 
sand of  Theophylact  (p.  134,  B)  is 
more  probable. 

7  So  Tabari  (l.s.c).  Theophy- 
lact says  nothing  of  the  repulse. 

8  Tabari,  ii.  p.  297. 
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re-entered  Ctesiphon  after  a  year's  absence,  and  for  the 
second  time  took  his  place  upon  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors. 

The  coins  of  Bahram  possess  a  peculiar  interest. 
While  there  is  no  numismatic  evidence  which  confirms 
the  statement  that  he  struck  money  in  the  name  of 
the  younger  Chosroes,  there  are  extant  three  types 
of  his  coins,  two  of  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  time 
before  he  seated  himself  upon  the  throne,  while  one  — 
the  last  —  belongs  to  the  period  of  his  actual  sove- 
reignty.1 In  his  pre-regnal  coins,  he  copied  the  de- 
vices of  the  last  sovereign  of  his  name  who  had  ruled 
over  Persia.2  He  adopted  the  mural  crown  in  a  de- 
cided form,  omitted  the  stars  and  crescents,  and  placed 
his  own  head  amid  the  flames  of  the  fire-altar.  His 
legends  were  either  Varaliran  Chub,  1  Bahram  of  the 
mace,' 3  or  Varaliran,  malkan  malka,  mazdisn,  bagi, 
ramaslitri,  '  Bahram,  king  of  kings,  Ormazd- worship- 
ping, divine,  peaceful.' 


EARLY  COIN  OF  VARAHRAN  VI 


1  See  Thomas  in  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle  for  1873,  pp.  230-9. 

2  Varaliran  V.  See  vol.  i.  p.  299. 

3  This  is  the  rendering  of  Mr. 
Thomas,  and  issomewhat uncertain. 
Chubin,  which,  according  to  the 
Orientals,  was  the  actual  epithet 
of  this  monarch,  is  said  to  mean 


1  dry  wood  ; '  and  they  commonly 
say  that  it  was  applied  to  him  on 
account  of  a  certain  dryness  in  his 
appearance.  (See  Malcolm,  History 
of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  120,  who  trans- 
lates it  by  '  the  stick-like,'  and  com- 
pare D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Or.  vol.  iii. 
p.  46,  ad  voc.  Gioubin.  ) 
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The  later  coins  follow  closely  the  type  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Hormisdas  IV.,  differing  only  in  the  legend, 
which  is,  on  the  obverse,  Varahr&n  afzun,  or  '  Varah- 
ran,  (may  he  be)  greater ;  '  and  on  the  reverse  the 
regnal  year,  with  a  mint-mark.  The  regnal  year  is 
uniformly  '  one  ; '  the  mint-marks  are  Zaclracarta,  Iran, 
and  Nihach,  an  unknown  locality. 


LATE  COIN  OF  VARAHRAN  VI. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Second  Reign  of  Chosroes  II.  (JEberwiz).  His  Rule  at  first  Unpopular. 
His  Treatment  of  his  Uncles,  Bindoes  and  Bostam.  His  vindictive 
Proceedings  against  Bahrain.  His  supposed  Leaning  towards-  Chris- 
tianity. His  Wives,  Shirin  and  Kurdiyeh.  His  early  Wars.  His 
Relations  with  the  Emperor  Maurice.  His  Attitude  towards  Phocas. 
Great  War  of  Chosroes  with  Phocas,  a.d.  603-610.  War  continued 
with  Heraclius.  Immense  Successes  of  Chosroes,  a.d.  611-620.  Ag- 
gressive taken  by  Heraclius,  a.d.  622.  His  Campaigns  in  Persian 
Territory,  a.d.  622—628.  Murder  of  Chosroes.  His  Character.  His 
Corns. 

i  Regimm  ergo  occupavit  Cesra,  Alius  Hormozi,  qui  Aperwiz  cognomina- 
tus  est,  aimos  triginta  novem.'  —  Eutychius,  Annates,  vol.  ii.  p.  207. 

The  second  reign  of  Chosroes  II.,  who  is  commonly 
known  as  Chosroes  Eberwiz  or  Parwiz,1  lasted  little 
short  of  thirty-seven  years 2  —  from  the  summer  of  a.d. 
591  to  the  February  of  a.d.  628.  Externally  con- 
sidered, it  is  the  most  remarkable  reign  in  the  entire 
Sassanian  series,  embracing  as  it  does  the  extremes  of 
elevation  and  depression.  Never  at  any  other  time  did 
the  Neo-Persian  kingdom  extend  itself  so  far,  or  so 
distinguish  itself  by  military  achievements,  as  in  the 
twenty  years  intervening  between  a.d.  602  and  a.d. 


1  Various  explanations  are  given 
of  this  title.  Mirkhond  (p.  401) 
explains  it  as  either  '  powerful 
king,'  or  else  '  victorius.'  Gibbon 
says  '  the  epithet  of  Parviz  alludes 
to  the  charms'  of  Chosroes  {De- 
cline and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  376). 

2  See  Clinton,  F.  R.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
153  and  169.  Writers  who  regard 
Chosroes  as  having  one  reign  only, 


which  they  date  from  his  father's 
death  (September,  a.d.  590),  give 
him  commonly  thirty-eight  years. 
(See  Mirkhond,  p.  -107;  Tabari, 
vol.  ii.  p.  304;  Eutychius,  Annates, 
vol.  ii.  p.  252;  Clinton,  F.  R.  vol. 
ii.  p.  261;  &c.)  The  exact  time 
was  thirty-seven  years  and  live 
months. 
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622.  Seldom  was  it  brought  so  low  as  in  the  years 
immediately  anterior  and  immediately  subsequent  to 
this  space,  in  the  earlier  and  in  the  later  portions  of 
the  reign  whose  central  period  was  so  glorious. 

Victorious  by  the  help  of  Rome,  Chosroes  began 
his  second  reign  amid  the  scarcely-disguised  hostility 
of  his  subjects.  So  greatly  did  he  mistrust  their  senti- 
ments towards  him,  that  he  begged  and  obtained  of 
Maurice  the  support  of  a  Roman  body-guard,1  to  whom 
he  committed  the  custody  of  his  person.  To  the  odium 
always  attaching  in  the  minds  of  a  spirited  people  to 
the  ruler  whose  yoke  is  imposed  upon  them  by  a 
foreign  power,  he  added  further  the  stain  of  a  crime 
which  is  happily  rare  at  all  times,  and  of  which  (ac- 
cording to  the  general  belief  of  his  subjects)  no  Per- 
sian monarch  had  ever  previously  been  guilty.  It  was 
in  vain  that  he  protested  his  innocence  :  the  popular 
belief  held  him  an  accomplice  in  his  father's  murder, 
and  branded  the  young  prince  with  the  horrible  name 
of  '  parricide.1 

It  was  no  doubt  mainly  in  the  hope  of  purging 
himself  from  this  imputation,  that  after  putting  to 
death  the  subordinate  instruments 2  by  whom  his 
father's  life  had  been  actually  taken,  he  went  on  to 
institute  proceedings  against  the  chief  contrivers  of  the 
outrage  —  the  two  uncles  who  had  ordered,  and  prob- 
ably witnessed,  the  execution.  So  long  as  the  success 
of  his  arms  was  doubtful,  he  had  been  happy  to  avail 
himself  of  their  support,  and  to  employ  their  talents 
in  the  struggle  against  his  enemies.    At  one  moment 


1  Theophylact.  Sim.  v.  11,  ad  Jin. 
and  v.  13,  ad  init.;  Theophan. 
Chronograph,  p.  225.  The  number 
of  the  guards,  according  to  Theo- 


phanes,  was  one  thousand. 

2  Theophylact.  Sim.  v.  15,  sub 
init. 
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in  his  flight  he  had  owed  his  life  to  the  self-devotion 
of  Bindoes ; 1  and  both  the  brothers  had  merited  well 
of  him  by  the  efforts  which  they  had  made  to  bring 
Armenia  over  to  his  cause,  and  to  levy  a  powerful 
army  for  him  in  that  region.2  But  to  clear  his  own 
character  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  forget  the 
ties  both  of  blood  and  gratitude,  that  he  should  sink 
the  kinsman  in  the  sovereign,  and  the  debtor  in  the 
stern  avenger  of  blood.  Accordingly,  he  seized  Bin- 
does,  who  resided  at  the  court,  and  had  him  drowned 
in  the  Tigris.3  To  Bostam,  whom  he  had  appointed 
governor  of  Rei  and  Khorassan,4  he  sent  an  order  of 
recall,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  executed  him,  had 
he  obeyed ;  but  Bostam,  suspecting  his  intentions, 
deemed  it  the  wisest  course  to  revolt,5  and  proclaim 
himself  independent  monarch  of  the  north  country. 
Here  he  established  himself  in  authority  for  some  time, 
and  is  even  said  to  have  enlarged  his  territory  at  the 
expense  of  some  of  the  border  chieftains ; 6  but  the 
vengeance  of  his  nephew  pursued  him  unrelentingly, 
and  ere  long  accomplished  his  destruction.  According 
to  the  best  authority,7  the  instrument  employed  was 
Bostam's  wife,  the  sister  of  Bahrain,  whom  Chosroes 
induced  to  murder  her  husband  by  a  promise  to  make 
her  the  partner  of  his  bed. 

Intrigues  not  very  dissimilar  in  their  character  had 


1  Supra,  p.  142. 

2  Supra,  p.  146,  note  2. 

3  Theophylact,  l.s.c.  The  deaths 
of  Bindoes  and  Bostam  at  the  hands 
of  Chosroes  are  witnessed  to  by  the 
Oriental  writers  generally  (Tabari, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  303,  332;  Macoudi, 
vol.  ii.  p.  223;  Mirkhond,  p.  401); 
but  the  manner  of  the  death  of 
Bindoes  rests  on  the  sole  authority 
of  Theophylact. 


4  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  301. 

5  Ibid.  p.  332. 

6  The  Armenian  writers  say  that 
Bostam,  whom  they  call  Ustam, 
conquered  two  Koushan  kings, 
Shog  and  Pariok,  and  made  himself 
very  powerful.  (Patkanian  in  the 
Journal  Asiatique  for  1866,  p.  195. ) 

7  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  303.  The 
Armenians  ascribe  the  assassination 
to  Pariok.    (Patkanian,  l.s.c.) 
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been  previously  employed  to  remove  Bahram,  whom 
the  Persian  monarch  had  not  ceased  to  fear,  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  a  fugitive  and  an  exile.  The 
Khan  of  the  Turks  had  received  him  with  honour  on 
the  occasion  of  his  flight,  and,  according  to  some 
authors,1  had  given  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
Chosroes  lived  in  dread  of  the  day  when  the  great 
general  might  reappear  in  Persia,  at  the  head  of  the 
Turkish  hordes,  and  challenge  him  to  renew  the  lately- 
terminated  contest.2  He  therefore  sent  an  envoy  into 
Turkestan,  well  supplied  with  rich  gifts,  whose  instruc- 
tions were  to  procure  by  some  means  or  other  the  death 
of  Bahram.  Having  sounded  the  Khan  upon  the  busi- 
ness and  met  with  a  rebuff,  the  envoy  addressed  him- 
self to  the  Khatun,  the  Khan's  wife,  and  by  liberal 
presents  induced  her  to  come  into  his  views.  A  slave 
was  easily  found  who  undertook  to  carry  out  his  mis- 
tress's wishes,  and  Bahram  was  despatched  the  same 
day  by  means  of  a  poisoned  dagger.3 

It  is  painful  to  find  that  one  thus  ungrateful  to  his 
friends  and  relentless  to  his  enemies  made,  to  a  certain 
extent,  profession  of  Christianity.  Little  as  his  heart 
can  have  been  penetrated  by  its  spirit,  Chosroes  seems 
certainly,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  to  have  given 
occasion  for  the  suspicion,  which  his  subjects  are  said 
to  have  entertained,4  that  he  designed  to  change  his 
religion,  and  confess  himself  a  convert  to  the  creed  of 
the  Greeks.  During  the  period  of  his  exile,  he  was,  it 
would  seem,  impressed  by  what  he  saw  and  heard  of 
the  Christian  worship  and  faith  ;  he  learnt  to  feel  or 


1  Milman  in  Smith's  Gibbon, 
vol.  v.  p.  374,  note  \ 

2  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  302. 

3  Ibid.    pp.    302-3.  Mirkhoud 


agrees,  but  enters  into  fewer  details 
(p.  400). 
4  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  299. 
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profess  a  high  veneration  for  the  Virgin  ;  1  and  he 
adopted  the  practice,  common  at  the  time,  of  address- 
ing his  prayers  and  vows  to  the  saints  and  martyrs,  who 
were  practically  the  principal  objects  of  the  Oriental 
Christians'  devotions.  Sergius,  a  martyr  held  in  high 
repute  by  the  Christians  of  Osrho6ne  and  Mesopotamia, 
was  adopted  by  the  superstitious  prince  as  a  sort  of 
patron-saint ;  and  it  became  his  habit,  in  circumstances 
of  difficulty,  to  vow  some  gift  or  other  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Sergius  at  Sergiopolis,2in  case  of  the  event  correspond- 
ing to  his  wishes.  Two  occasions  are  recorded  where, 
on  sending  his  gift,  he  accompanied  it  with  a  letter 
explaining  the  circumstances  of  his  vow  and  its  fulfil- 
ment ;  and  even  the  letters  themselves  have  come  down 
to  us,3  but  in  a  Greek  version.  In  one,  Chosroes  as- 
cribes the  success  of  his  arms  on  a  particular  occasion 
to  the  influence  of  his  self-chosen  patron  ;  in  the  other, 
he  credits  him  with  having  procured  by  his  prayers  the 
pregnancy  of  Sira  (Shirin),  the  most  beautiful  and 
best  beloved  of  his  wives.4    It  appears  that  Sira  was  a 


1  Theophylact  relates  that,  when 
Probus,  Bishop  of  Chaleedon,  was 
sent  by  Maurice  as  ambassador  to 
Ctesiphon,  Chosroes  requested  to 
be  allowed  a  sight  of  the  portrait 
of  the  Virgin,  which  he  knew  to  be 
in  the  ambassador's  possession. 
His  request  being  granted,  he 
adored  the  picture,  and  said  that  he 
had  seen  the  original  in  a  vision, 
and  had  been  promised  by  her  the 
glories  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
(Theophylact.  Sim.  v.  15.) 

2  The  city  called  Razappa  by 
the  Assyrians  and  Reseph  or  Ra- 
saphe  by  the  later  Syrians,  received 
the  honourable  appellation  of  Ser- 
giopolis  in  the  course  of  the  fifth 
or  sixth  century,  from  the  fact 
that  its  principal  church  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Sergius. 


3  See  Evagr.  H.  E.  vi.  21,  and 
Theophylact.  Sim.  v.  13,  14. 

4  As  the  reader  may  perhaps 
desire  a  specimen  of  Chosroes' 
style,  the  opening  passage  of  the 
second  letter  is  here  subjoined:  — 
'  Chosroes,  king  of  kings,  to  the 
great  martyr  Sergius.  I,  Chosroes, 
king  of  kings,  son  of  Hormisdas, 
have  sent  this  alms-dish  (?)  and 
these  other  gifts,  not  for  men  to 
admire  them,  nor  to  the  intent 
that  by  my  words  should  be  made 
known  the  greatness  of  thy  all- 
venerable  name,  but  that  the 
truth  of  that  which  has  been  done 
should  be  proclaimed,  and  the  many 
mercies  and  favours  which  I  have 
received  of  thee.  For  I  hold  it  as 
a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  my 
name  should  be  inscribed  upon  thy 
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Christian,  and  that  in  marrying  her  Chosroes  had  con- 
travened the  laws  of  his  country,  which  forbade  the 
king  to  have  a  Christian  wife.1  Her  influence  over 
him  was  considerable,2  and  she  is  said  to  have  been 
allowed  to  build  numerous  churches  and  monasteries 
in  and  about  Ctesiphon.3  When  she  died,  Chosroes 
called  in  the  aid  of  sculpture  to  perpetuate  her  image, 
and  sent  her  statue  to  the  Roman  Emperor,  to  the 
Turkish  Khan,  and  to  various  other  potentates.4 

Chosroes  is  said  to  have  maintained  an  enormous 
seraglio  ; 5  but  of  these  secondary  wives,  none  is  known 
to  us  even  by  name,  except  Kurdiyeh,  the  sister  of 
Bahram  and  widow  of  Bostam,  whom  she  murdered 
at  Chosroes's  suggestion.6 

During  the  earlier  portion  of  his  reign  Chosroes 
seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  but  few  wars,  and  those 
of  no  great  importance.  According  to  the  Armenian 
writers,7  he  formed  a  design  of  depopulating  that  part 
of  Armenia  which  he  had  not  ceded  to  the  Romans,  by 
making  a  general  levy  of  all  the  males,  and  marching 
them  off  to  the  East,  to  fight  against  the  Ephthalites ; 
but  the  design  did  not  prosper,  since  the  Armenians 
carried  all  before  them,  and  under  their  native  leader, 
Smbat,  the  Bagratunian,  conquered  Hyrcania  and  Ta- 
baristan,  defeated  repeatedly  the  Koushans  and  the 
Ephthalites.  and  even  engaged  with  success  the  Great 


vessels.  When  I  was  at  Beramre, 
I  besought  thee,  O  saint,  that  thou 
wouldest  come  to  my  aid,  and  cause 
Sira  to  conceive  in  her  womb.' 

1  'O  7]fXETepog  vo/j.og  udtiav  ijfilv  ov 
irapexu  Xpionavrjv  ex~lv  yafxerfjv. 
(Theophylact.  Sim.  v.  14;  p.  137, 
C.) 

2  See  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  330. 

8  Patkauian  in  Journ.  Asiatique 
for  1866,  p.  194. 


4  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  304.  The 
stories  of  the  loves  of  Shirin  and 
Ferbad,  in  which  the  Persian  poets 
indulge,  are  scarcely  to  be  ac- 
counted as  history.  Tabari  has  one 
allusion  to  them  (l.s.c). 

5  Ibid.  p.  335;  Mirkhond,  p.  404. 

6  See  above,  p.  157. 

7  Patkanian  in  the  Journal  Asia- 
tique for  1866,  p.  104. 
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Khan  of  the  Turks,  who  came  to  the  support  of  his 
vassals  at  the  head  of  an  army  consisting  of  300,000 
men.  By  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Smbat,  the  Per- 
sian dominion  was  re-established  in  the  north-eastern 
mountain  region,  from  Mount  Demavend  to  the  Hindu 
Kush ;  the  Koushans,  Turks,  and  Ephthalites  were 
held  in  check  ;  and  the  tide  of  barbarism,  which  had 
threatened  to  submerge  the  empire  on  this  side,  was 
effectually  resisted  and  rolled  back. 

With  Rome  Chosroes  maintained  for  eleven  years 
the  most  friendly  and  cordial  relations.  Whatever 
humiliation  he  may  have  felt  when  he  accepted  the 
terms  on  which  alone  Maurice  was  willing  to  render 
him  aid,  having  once  agreed  to  them,  he  stifled  all 
regrets,  made  no  attempt  to  evade  his  obligations,1 
abstained  from  every  endeavour  to  undo  by  intrigue 
what  he  had  done,  unwillingly  indeed,  but  yet  with 
his  eyes  open.  Once  only  during  the  eleven  years 
did  a  momentary  cloud  arise  between  him  and  his 
benefactor.  In  the  year  a.d.  600  some  of  the  Saracenic 
tribes  dependent  on  Rome  made  an  incursion  across 
the  Euphrates  into  Persian  territory,  ravaged  it  far  and 
wide,  and  returned  with  their  booty  into  the  desert.2 
Chosroes  was  justly  offended,  and  might  fairly  have 
considered  that  a  casus  bellth&d  arisen  ;  but  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  pacified  by  the  representations  of  Maurice's 
envoy,  George,  and  consented  not  to  break  the  peace 
on  account  of  so  small  a  matter.  George  claimed  the 
concession  as  a  tribute  to  his  own  amiable  qualities; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  Persian  monarch  acted  rather 
on  grounds  of  general  policy  than  from  any  personal 
predilection. 


1  Theophylact.  Sim.  v.  15. 


2  Ibid.  viii.  1,  ad  init. 
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Two  years  later,  the  virtuous  but  perhaps  over-rigid 
Maurice  was  deposed  and  murdered  by  the  centurion, 
Phocas,  who,  on  the  strength  of  his  popularity  with  the 
army,  boldly  usurped  the  throne.1  Chosroes  heard  with 
indignation  of  the  execution  of  his  ally  and  friend,  of 
the  insults  offered  to  his  remains,2  and  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  his  numerous  sons,3  and  of  his  brother.4  One 
son,  he  heard,  had  been  sent  off  by  Maurice  to  implore 
aid  from  the  Persians ; 5  he  had  been  overtaken  and 
put  to  death  by  the  emissaries  of  the  usurper  ; 6  but 
rumour,  always  busy  where  royal  personages  are  con- 
cerned, asserted  that  he  lived,  that  he  had  escaped  his 
pursuers,  and  had  reached  Ctesiphon.  Chosroes  was 
too  much  interested  in  the  acceptance  of  the  rumour  to 
deny  it ;  he  gave  out  that  Theodosius  was  at  his  court, 
and  notified  that  it  was  his  intention  to  assert  his  right 
to  the  succession.7  When,  five  months  after  his  coro- 
nation, Phocas  sent  an  envoy  to  announce  his  occupa- 
tion of  the  throne,  and  selected  the  actual  murderer  of 
Maurice  to  fill  the  post,  Chosroes  determined  on  an 
open  rupture.  He  seized  Lilius,  the  envoy,  threw  him 
into  prison,8  announced  his  intention  of  avenging  his 
deceased  benefactor,  and  openly  declared  war  against 
Rome. 


1  See  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall, 
vol.  v.  pp.  383-5. 

2  The  body  of  the  dead  Maurice 
was  east  into  the  sea  by  order  of 
Phocas.  (Theophylact.  Sim.  viii. 
12,  ad  but.)  His  head  was  cut  off, 
and  exposed  in  a  public  place  in 
Constantinople. 

3  Five  sons  of  Maurice  were 
murdered  before  his  eyes.  One 
was  a  mere  infant.  (Theophylact. 
Sim.  viii.  11  ;  Theophan.  Chrono- 
graph, p.  243,  C,  D. ) 

4  Theophylact.  Sim,  viii.  13,  ad 


init. 

5  Ibid.  viii.  9. 

6  Ibid.  viii.  13. 

7  Theophan.  p.  244,  C.  The 
Orientals  seem  to  have  been  per- 
suaded that  Theodosius  actually  es- 
caped, and  took  refuge  with  Chos- 
roes. (See  Patkanian  in  the  Journal 
Asiatiqueiov  1866,  p.  197;  Tabari, 
Chronique,  vol.  ii.  p.  306.)  Mir- 
khond,  however,  is  aware  that  Theo- 
dosius was  killed  with  his  father 
(Histoire  des  Sassanides,  p.  401). 

8  Theophylact.  Sim.  viii.  15. 
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The  war  burst  out  the  next  year  (a.d.  603).  On  the 
Roman  side  there  was  disagreement,  and  even  civil 
war ;  for  Narses,  who  had  held  high  command  in  the 
East  ever  since  he  restored  Chosroes  to  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Maurice,  took 
up  arms  against  Phocas,  and,  throwing  himself  into 
Edessa,  defied  the  forces  of  the  usurper.1  Germanus, 
who  commanded  at  Daras,  was  a  general  of  small  capa- 
city, and  found  himself  quite  unable  to  make  head, 
either  against  Narses  in  Edessa,  or  against  Chosroes, 
who  led  his  troops  in  person  into  Mesopotamia.  De- 
feated by  Chosroes  in  a  battle  near  Daras,  in  which  he 
received  a  mortal  wound,  Germanus  withdrew  to  Con- 
stantia,  where  he  died  eleven  days  afterwards.2  Acer- 
tain  Leontius,  a  eunuch,  took  his  place,  but  was  equally 
unsuccessful.  Chosroes  defeated  him  at  Arxamus.  and 
took  a  great  portion  of  his  army  prisoners ; 3  whereupon 
he  was  recalled  by  Phocas,  and  a  third  leader,  Doment- 
ziolus,  a  nephew  of  the  emperor,  was  appointed  to  the 
command.  Against  him  the  Persian  monarch  thought 
it  enough  to  employ  generals.4  The  war  now  languished 
for  a  short  space  ;  but  in  a.d.  605  Chosroes  came  up  in 
person  against  Daras,  the  great  Roman  stronghold  in 
these  parts,  and  besieged  it  for  the  space  of  nine 
months,5  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  surrendered.6  The 


1  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  245, 
A.  Narses  afterwards  retreated 
from  Edessa  to  Hierapolis  (ib.  p. 
245,  C),  whence,  trusting  to  the 
promises  of  Domentziolus,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Constantinople,  where 
Phocas  burned  him  to  death  (irvpi 
KaTEnavcsev). 

2  Ibid.  p.  245,  B. 

3  Chosroes  beheaded  a  consider- 
able number  of  his  prisoners,  prob- 
ably (as  Gibbon  supposes)  because 


he  regarded  them  as  implicated  in 
the  murder  of  Maurice. 

4  Theophan.  p.  245,  D. 

6  Bar-hebrams  ap.  Asseman,  Bibl. 
Or.  vol.  iii.  p.  442. 

6  The  fall  of  Daras  is  mentioned, 
not  by  Bar-hebneus  only,  but  by 
Theophanes  {Chronograph,  p.  246, 
C),  Cedrenus  (p.  406,  A),  and  the 
Armenian  writers  generally.  (See 
Patkanian  in  the  Journal  Asiatique 
for  1S60,  pp.  197  and  211.) 
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loss  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Roman  prestige,  and  was 
followed  in  the  next  year  by  a  long  series  of  calamities. 
Chosroes  took  Tur-abdin,  Hesen-Cephas,  Mardin,  Ca- 
pher-tuta,  and  Amida.1  Two  years  afterwards,  a.d.  607, 
he  captured  Harran  (Carrhae2),  Ras-el-ain  (Resaina3), 
and  Edessa,  the  capital  of  Osrho§ne,  after  which  he 
pressed  forward  to  the  Euphrates,  crossed  with  his  army 
into  Syria,  and  fell  with  fury  on  the  Roman  cities  west 
of  the  river.  Mabog  or  Hierapolis,  Kenneserin,  and 
Berhoea  (now  Aleppo),  were  invested  and  taken 4  in  the 
course  of  one  or  at  most  two  campaigns  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  (a.d.  609)  a  second  Persian  army,  under  a 
general  whose  name  is  unknown,  after  operating  in 
Armenia,  and  taking  Satala  and  Theodosiopolis,5  in- 
vaded Cappadocia  and  threatened  the  great  city  of 
Caesarea  Mazaca,  which  was  the  chief  Roman  strong- 
hold in  these  parts.  Bands  of  marauders  wasted  the 
open  country,  carrying  terror  through  the  fertile  dis- 
tricts of  Phrygiaand  Galatia,  which  had  known  nothing 
of  the  horrors  of  war  for  centuries,  and  were  rich  with 
the  accumulated  products  of  industry.  According  to 
Theophanes,6  some  of  the  ravagers  even  penetrated  as 
far  as  Chalcedon,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  straits 
from  Constantinople ;  but  this  is  probably  the  anticipa- 
tion of  an  event  belonging  to  a  later  time.7  No  move- 
ments of  importance  are  assigned  to  a.d.  610;  but  in 
the  May  of  the  next  year  the  Persians  once  more 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  completely  defeated  and  de- 
stroyed the  Roman  army  which  protected  Syria,  and 
.sacked  the  two  great  cities  of  Apameia  and  Antioch.8 


1  Bar-bebrseus,  vol.  iii.  p.  412. 

2  Patkanian,  p.  211. 

3  Ibid.  p.  108. 

4  Bar-bebrseus,  l.s.c. 
6  Patkanian,  p.  198. 

6  Chronograph,  p.  248,  B. 


7  See  below,  p.  167. 

8  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  250, 
D.  T<J  <5t-  Maiu  firjvl  eoTpdrevoav  oi 
Tlepoai  Kara  'Zvplag,  ital  TzapeTia^ovr^v 
'ATTUfj,etav,  k.t.1. 
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Meantime  a  change  had  occurred  at  Constantinople. 
The  double  revolt  of  Heraclius,  prefect  of  Egypt,  and 
Gregory,  his  lieutenant,  had  brought  the  reign  of  the 
brutal  and  incapable  Phocas  to  an  end,  and  placed  upon 
the  imperial  throne  a  youth  of  promise,  innocent  of 
the  blood  of  Maurice,  and  well  inclined  to  avenge  it.1 
Chosroes  had  to  consider  whether  he  should  adhere  to 
his  original  statement,  that  he  took  up  arms  to  punish 
the  murderer  of  his  friend  and  benefactor,  and  conse- 
quently desist  from  further  hostilities  now  that  Phocas 
was  dead,  or  whether,  throwing  consistency  to  the 
winds,  he  should  continue  to  prosecute  the  war,  not- 
withstanding the  change  of  rulers,  and  endeavour  to 
push  to  the  utmost  the  advantage  which  he  had  already 
obtained.  He  resolved  on  this  latter  alternative.  It 
was  while  the  young  Heraclius  was  still  insecure  in  his 
seat  that  he  sent  his  armies  into  Syria,  defeated  the 
Roman  troops,  and  took  Antioch  and  Apameia.  Fol- 
lowing up  blow  with  blow,  he  the  next  year  (a.d.  612) 
invaded  Cappadocia  a  second  time  and  captured  Csesa- 
rea  Mazaca.2  Two  years  later  (a.d.  614)  he  sent  his 
general,  Shahr-Barz,  into  the  region  east  of  the  Anti- 
libanus,  and  took  the  ancient  and  famous  city  of 
Damascus.3  From  Damascus,  in  the  ensuing  year, 
Shahr-Barz  advanced  against  Palestine,4  and,  summon- 
ing the  Jews  to  his  aid,  proclaimed  a  Holy  War  against 
the  Christian  misbelievers,  whom  he  threatened  to 
enslave  or  exterminate.   Twenty-six  thousand  of  these 


1  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol. 
v.  pp.  388-9. 

2  Theoplian.  Chronograph,  p.  251, 
A ;  Bar-hebneus  ap.  Asseman,  Bibl. 
Or.  vol.  iii.  p.  413.  The  Armenians 
place  the  capture  somewhat  earlier 
(Patkanian,  p.  198). 

3  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  251, 


D;  Bar-hebraeus,  l.s.c. 

4  The  details  of  the  war  in  Pales- 
tine are  given  most  fully  by  Eu- 
tychius  (Annales,  vol.  ii.  pp.  212-3). 
He  is  confirmed,  generally,  by  Bar- 
hebneus  (l.s.c.)  and  Theophanes 
(Chronograph,  p.  2")2,  A). 
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fanatics  nocked  to  his  standard;  and  having  occupied 
the  Jordan  region  and  Galilee,  Shahr-Barz  in  a.d.  615 
invested  Jerusalem,  and  after  a  siege  of  eighteen  days1 
forced  his  way  into  the  town,  and  gave  it  over  to 
plunder  and  rapine.  The  cruel  hostility  of  the  Jews 
had  free  vent.  The  churches  of  Helena,  of  Constantine, 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  of  the  Resurrection,  and  many 
others,  were  burnt  or  ruined ; 2  the  greater  part  of  the 
city  was  destroyed  ;  the  sacred  treasuries  were  plun- 
dered ;  the  relics  scattered  or  carried  off ;  and  a  mas- 
sacre of  the  inhabitants,  in  which  the  Jews  took  the 
chief  part,  raged  throughout  the  whole  city  for  some 
days.  As  many  as  seventeen  thousand,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  ninety  thousand,  were  slain.3  Thirty- 
five  thousand  were  made  prisoners.4  Among  them 
was  the  aged  patriarch,  Zacharius,  who  was  carried 
captive  into  Persia,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.5 

The  Cross  found  by  Helena,  and  believed  to  be  '  the 
True  Cross,'  was  at  the  same  time  transported  to 
Ctesiphon,  where  it  was  preserved  with  care  and  duly 
venerated  by  the  Christian  wife  of  Chosroes.6 

A  still  more  important  success  followed.  In  a.d. 
616  Shahr-Barz  proceeded  from  Palestine  into  Egypt, 
which  had  enjoyed  a  respite  from  foreign  war  since  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  surprised  Pelusium,  the  key  of 


1  Patkanian,  from  Armenian 
sources  {Journal  Asiatiquc  for  1866, 
p.  200). 

2  Eutych.  Annates,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
212  and  219.  Compare  the  Pas- 
chal Chronicle,  vol.  i.  p.  3S5,  B. 

3  Theophanes  says  90,000  (p.  252, 
A);  but  this  is  improbable.  Pat- 
kanian's  Armenian  authorities  give 
the  number  as  17,000  (Journ.  As. 
1866,  l.s.c).  The  Paschal  Chronicle 
says  '  many  thousands  of  clergy, 


monks,  and  nuns'  (l.s.c.);  Euty- 
chius  '  an  innumerable  multitude  ' 
(Ann.  vol.  ii.  p.  212). 

4  Patkanian,  l.s.c. 

5  Eutych.  Ann.  vol.  ii.  p.  215. 

0  Ibid.  Eutychius  supposes  her 
to  be  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Mau- 
rice ;  and  so  the  Orientals  generally. 
But  the  marriage  of  Chosroes  with 
this  princess  seems  to  be  a  fable. 
Shirin  is  no  doubt  the  wife  intended. 
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the  country,  and,  pressing  forward  across  the  Delta, 
easily  made  himself  master  of  the  rich  and  prosperous 
Alexandria.1  John  the  Merciful,  who  was  the  Patri- 
arch, and  NicStas  the  Patrician,  who  was  the  governor, 
had  quitted  the  city  before  his  arrival,  and  had  fled  to 
Cyprus.2  Hence  scarcely  any  resistance  was  made. 
The  Ml  of  Alexandria  was  followed  at  once  by  the 
complete  submission  of  the  rest  of  Egypt.3  Bands  of 
Persians  advanced  up  the  Nile  valley  to  the  very  con- 
fines of  Ethiopia,  and  established  the  authority  of 
Chosroes  over  the  whole  country  —  a  country  in  which 
no  Persian  had  set  foot  since  it  was  wrested  by  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon  from  Darius  Codomannus. 

While  this  remarkable  conquest  was  made  in  the 
south-west,  in  the  north-west  another  Persian  army 
under  another  general,  Saina  or  Shah§n,4  starting  from 
Cappadocia,  marched  through  Asia  Minor  to  the  shores 
of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  and  laid  siege  to  the  strong 
city  of  Chalcedon,  which  lay  upon  the  straitjust  opposite 
Constantinople.  Chalcedon  made  a  vigorous  resistance ; 
and  Heraclius,  anxious  to  save  it,  had  an  interview 
with  ShahSn,  and  at  his  suggestion  sent  three  of  his 
highest  nobles  as  ambassadors  to  Chosroes,5  with  a 


1  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  252, 
B;  Niceph.  Be  Rebus  post  Mau- 
ricium  gestis,  p.  7,  C;  Eutych.  Ann. 
vol.  ii.'p.  219;  Mirkhond,  p.  402; 
Bar-hebneus,  l.s.c. 

2  Eutychius,  l.s.c. 

3  Uape'AaiSov  oi  Ylipaai  rrjv  Atyv- 
tttov,  nal  .  .  .  Aiftvrjv  eug  Aidiomac. 
(Theophan.  Chronograph,  l.s.c.)  So 
too  Bar-hebroeus,  l.s.c.  I  do  not 
know  on  what  authority  Gibbon 
says  that  the  Persian  arms  were 
carried  westward  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tripoli,  and  that  the  Greek 
cities  of  the  Cyrenaica  received  at 
this  time  their  death-blow.  {De- 


cline and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  393.) 

4  Shahen  is  the  form  used  by  the 
Armenian  writers  (Patkanian  in 
Journ.  Asiatique,  1866,  p.  212). 
The  Paschal  Chronicle  has  Saen 
(p.  3S6,  B).  Saina  is  found  in 
Bar-hebrajus  (Asseman,  Bibl.  Or. 
vol.  iii.  p.  413).  Nicephorus  has 
incorrectly  'Saitus'  (De  Rebus  post 
Mawiciam,  p.  2,  C). 

5  These  were  Olympius,  the 
pnetorian  prefect;  Leontius,  gov- 
ernor of  Constantinople,  and  Anas- 

j  tasius,   priest    in    charge    of  St. 
Sophia's.    (Nicephorus,   p.   8,  D; 
!  Chron.  Pasch.  l.s.c.)     The  letter 
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humble  request  for  peace.  The  overture  was  ineffectual. 
Chosroes  imprisoned  the  ambassadors  and  entreated 
them  cruelly ; 1  threatened  Shah£n  with  death  for  not 
bringing  Heraclius  in  chains  to  the  foot  of  his  throne  ;  2 
and  declared  in  reply  that  he  would  grant  no  terms  of 
peace — the  empire  was  his,  and  Heraclius  must  descend 
from  his  throne.3  Soon  afterwards  (a.d.  617)  Chal- 
cedon,  which  was  besieged  through  the  winter,  fell ;  4 
and  the  Persians  established  themselves  in  this  impor- 
tant stronghold,  within  a  mile  of  Constantinople.5  Three 
years  afterwards,  Ancyra(J^ora),  which  had  hitherto 
resisted  the  Persian  arms,  was  taken ; 6  and  Rhodes, 
though  inaccessible  to  an  enemy  who  was  without  a 
naval  force,  submitted.7 

Thus  the  whole  of  the  Iloman  possessions  in  Asia  and 
Eastern  Africa  were  lost  in  the  space  of  fifteen  years.* 
The  empire  of  Persia  was  extended  from  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  to  the  Egean  and  the  Nile,  attaining  once 
more  almost  the  same  dimensions  that  it  had  reached 
under  the  first  and  had  kept  until  the  third  Darius.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  how  far  their  newly  acquired  provinces 
were  really  subdued,  organised,  and  governed  from 
Ctesiphon,  how  far  they  were  merely  overrun,  plun- 
dered, and  then  left  to  themselves.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  indications  of  the  existence  of  terrible  dis- 


which  they  carried  to  Chosroes  is 
preserved  in  this  last-named  com- 
pilation. It  is  written  in  the  name 
of  the  Greek  people. 

1  Nicephorus,  p.  9,  A. 

2  Ibid. 

3  So  the  Armenians  (Patkanian, 
p.  201).  Theophanes  says  that 
Chosroes'  answer  was:  'I  will 
never  grant  you  peace  till  you 
deny  the  Crucified  One,  whom  you 
call  God,  and  worship  the  sun' 
(p.  252,  P). 


4  Theophan.  p.  252,  C. 

5  On  the  width  of  the  canal  of 
Constantinople,  see  the  Author's 
Herodotus,  vol.  iii.  p.  65,  2nd 
edition. 

6  Theophan.  p.  253,  C;  Bar- 
hebneus,  l.s.c. 

7  Bar-hebneus,  l.s.c. 

8  The  conquests  of  Chosroes  com- 
menced in  a.d.  605  (supra,  p.  163). 
Ancyra  and  Rhodes  seem  to  have 
been  taken  in  a.d.  620. 
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orders  and  of  something  approaching  to  anarchy  in 
parts  of  the  conquered  territory  during  the  time  that  it 
was  held  by  the  Persians ;  on  the  other,  we  seem  to  see 
an  intention  to  retain,  to  govern,  and  even  to  beautify 
it.  Eutychius  relates 1  that,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Romans  from  Syria,  the  Jews  resident  in  Tyre,  who 
numbered  four  thousand,  plotted  with  their  co-reli- 
gionists of  Jerusalem,  Cyprus,  Damascus,  and  Galilee, 
a  general  massacre  of  the  Tyrian  Christians  on  a  certain 
day.  The  plot  was  discovered ;  and  the  Jews  of  Tyre 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  their  fellow-citizens, 
who  put  the  city  in  a  state  of  defence ;  and  when  the 
foreign  Jews,  to  the  number  of  26,000,  came  at  the 
appointed  time,  repulsed  them  from  the  walls,  and 
defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  This  story  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  a  complete  and  general  disorganisa- 
tion. But  on  the  other  hand  we  hear  of  an  augmen- 
tation of  the  revenue 2  under  Chosroes  II.,  which  seems 
to  imply  the  establishment  in  the  regions  conquered  of 
a  settled  government ;  and  the  palace  at  Mashita,  dis- 
covered by  a  recent  traveller,3  is  a  striking  proof  that 
no  temporary  occupation  was  contemplated,  but  that 
Chosroes  regarded  his  conquests  as  permanent  acquisi- 
tions, and  meant  to  hold  them  and  even  visit  them 
occasionally. 

Heraclius  was  now  well  nigh  driven  to  despair. 
The  loss  of  Egypt  reduced  Constantinople  to  want,4 
and  its  noisy  populace  clamoured  for  food.    The  Avars 


1  Eutych.  Annates,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
220-3. 

2  See  a  paper  by  M.  Barbier  de 
Meynard  in  the  Journal  Asiatlque 
for  1865,  p.  253. 

3  Canon  Tristram.  See  his  Land 
of  Moab,  pp.  197  et  seq.    An  ac- 


count of  the  palace  will  be  given  in 
the  Chapter  on  Sassanian  Art  and 
Architecture. 

4  Nicephorus,  p.  0,  B.  Famine 
brought  its  usual  companion,  pes- 
tilence. 
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overran  Thrace,  and  continually  approached  nearer  to 
the  capital.1  The  glitter  of  the  Persian  arms  was  to  be 
seen  at  any  moment,  if  he  looked  from  his  palace  win- 
dows across  the  Bosphorus.  No  prospect  of  assistance 
or  relief  appeared  from  any  quarter.  The  empire  was 
1  reduced  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  with  the 
remnant  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Africa,  and  some  mari- 
time cities,  from  Tyre  to  Trebizond,  of  the  Asiatic 
Coast.'2  It  is  not  surprising  that  under  the  circum- 
stances the  despondent  monarch  determined  on  flight, 
and  secretly  made  arrangements  for  transporting  him- 
self and  his  treasures  to  the  distant  Carthage,3  where 
he  might  hope  at  least  to  find  himself  in  safety.  His 
ships,  laden  with  their  precious  freight,  had  put  to  sea, 
and  he  was  about  to  follow  them,  when  his  intention 
became  known  or  was  suspected ;  the  people  rose ; 
and  the  Patriarch,  espousing  their  side,  forced  the 
reluctant  prince  to  accompany  him  to  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia,  and  there  make  oath  that,  come  what  might, 
he  would  not  separate  his  fortunes  from  those  of  the 
imperial  city.4 

Baffled  in  his  design  to  escape  from  his  difficulties  by 
flight,  Heraclius  took  a  desperate  resolution.  He  would 
leave  Constantinople  to  its  fate,  trust  its  safety  to  the 
protection  afforded  by  its  walls  and  by  the  strait  which 
separated  it  from  Asia,5  embark  with  such  troops  as  he 

1  Nicephorus,  p.  10.  I  of  his  palace  (Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p. 

2  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  {  305). 

p.  39fi.  j    5  The  importance  of  this  barrier 

3  Nicephorus,  p.  9,  B.  j  was  evidenced  not  only  on  this 

4  Ibid.  The  treasure-ships  were  occasion,  when  for  ten  years  the 
caught  in  a  tempest.  Some  sank  ;  \  heights  of  Chalcedon  were  occupied 
others  were  cast  upon  the  Syrian  j  by  a  Persian  host,  but  even  more 
shore,  and  the  spoil,  being  con-  remarkably  in  later  times,  when 
veyed  to  Chosroe's,  formed  the  \  for  centuries  it  proved  an  impedi- 
treasure  called  Badawerd,  or  *  wind-  meat  which  the  Turks  could  not 
fall,'  which  was  among  the  glories  !  ovnrleap. 
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could  collect,  and  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country.  The  one  advantage  which  he  had  over  his 
adversary  was  his  possession  of  an  ample  navy,  and 
consequent  command  of  the  sea  and  power  to  strike 
his  blows  unexpectedly  in  different  quarters.  On 
making  known  his  intention,  it  was  not  opposed, 
either  by  the  people  or  by  the  Patriarch.1  He  was 
allowed  to  coin  the  treasures  of  the  various  churches 
into  money,2  to  collect  stores,  enrol  troops,  and,  on  the 
Easter  Monday 3  of  a.d.  622,  to  set  forth  on  his  expe- 
dition. His  fleet  was  steered  southward,  and,  though 
forced  to  contend  with  adverse  gales,4  made  a  speedy 
and  successful  voyage  through  the  Propontis,  the  Hel 
lespont,  the  Egean,  and  the  Cilician  Strait,  to  the  Gulf 
of  Issus,5  in  the  angle  between  Asia  Minor  and  Syria. 
The  position  was  well  chosen,  as  one  where  attack  was 
difficult,  where  numbers  would  give  little  advantage,  and 
where  consequently  a  small  but  resolute  force  might 
easily  maintain  itself  against  a  greatly  superior  enemy. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  a  post  from  which  an  advance 
might  conveniently  be  made  in  several  directions, 
and  which  menaced  almost  equally  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  Armenia.  Moreover,  the  level  tract  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  was  broad  enough  for  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  such  an  army  as  Heraclius  commanded,  and 
allowed  him  to  train  his  soldiers  by  exercises  and  sham 
fights  to  a  familiarity  with  the  sights  and  sounds  and 


1  Tbeoplian.  Chronograph,  p.  254, 
A. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Georg.  Pisid.  Be  Exped.  Pers. 
Acroas.  i.  132-5.  This  writer  ac- 
companied the  expedition. 

4  Ibid.  i.  170-252. 

5  The  locality  of  the  expedition 
is  mainly  fixed  by  the  statement  of 
George   (Acroas.  ii.   10)  that  the 


fleet  sailed  to  Pyloe.  k  Non  enim 
est  diibitandnm,'  as  Quercius  ob- 
serves (Annotationes  in  Georg  hint 
Pisid.  p.  100),  '  quasNoster  nominal 
Pylas,  eas  esse  qua)  in  historiis 
celeberrinne  sunt,  et  Armenia:  (?) 
et  Ciliciai  vel  Syria)  Pyhe  vocan- 
tur.'  Theophanes  simply  follows 
George. 
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movements  of  a  battle.1  He  conjectured,  rightly  enough, 
that  he  would  not  long  be  left  unmolested  by  the 
enemy.  Shahr-Barz,  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem  and 
Egypt,  was  very  soon  sent  against  him ; 2  and,  after 
various  movements,  which  it  is  impossible  to  follow,  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  two  armies  in  the  moun- 
tain country  towards  the  Armenian  frontier,  in  which 
the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  was  defeated,3  and  the 
Romans,  for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  Maurice, 
obtained  a  victory.  After  this,  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  Heraclius,  accompanied  probably  by  a  portion 
of  his  army,  returned  by  sea  to  Constantinople.4 

The  next  year  the  attack  was  made  in  a  different 
quarter.  Having  concluded  alliances  with  the  Khan  of 
the  Khazars  and  some  other  chiefs  of  inferior  power,5 
Heraclius  in  the  month  of  March  embarked  with  5,000 
men,6  and  proceeded  from  Constantinople  by  way  of 
the  Black  Sea  first  to  Trebizond,7  and  then  to  Mingrelia 
or  Lazica.8  There  he  obtained  contingents  from  his 
allies,  which,  added  to  the  forces  collected  from  Trebi- 
zond and  the  other  maritime  towns,  may  perhaps  have 
raised  his  troops  to  the  number  of  120,000,  at  which 
we  find  them  estimated.9    With  this  army,  he  crossed 


1  Georg.  Pisid.  ii.  44-176;  Theo- 
plian.  p.  254,  B. 

2  Theophan.  p.  255,  B. 

3  Ibid.  p.  250,  A,  B;  Georg. 
Pisid.  Acroas.  iii.  210-275. 

4  Theophan.  p.  250,  C.  Gibbon 
says  that  al  ter  the  battle  '  Heraclius 
boldly  ascended  the  heights  of 
Mount  Taurus,  directed  his  march 
through  the  plains  of  Cappadocia, 
and  established  his  troops  for  the 
winter  in  safe  and  plentiful  quarters 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Halys ' 
(Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  401). 
He  seems  to  quote  George  of  Pi- 
sidia  as  his  authority  ;  but  that 
writer  says  nothing  of  any  move- 


ment made  by  the  army  after  the 
battle.    Neither  does  Theophanes. 

5  Eutych.  Annates,  vol.  ii.  p.  231. 
The  Khazar  alliance  is  mentioned 
by  the  Armenian  writers  (Pat- 
kanian  in  Journ.  Aaiatique  for  1S00, 
p.  213).  Nicephorus  puts  it  for- 
ward very  strongly  (De  Rebus  post 
Maurichnn,  p.  11,  O),  but  calls  the 
Khazars  Turks. 

0  Eutych.  Annales,  l.s.c. 

•  Ibid". 

y  Moyse  de  Khaghank,  quoted 
by  Patkanian,  p.  204  ;  Nicephorus, 
p.  11,  B. 

,J  Patkanian,  p.  201. 
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the  Araxes,1  and  invaded  Armenia.  Chosroes,  on  re- 
ceiving the  intelligence,  proceeded  into  Azerbijan  with 
40,000  men,  and  occupied  the  strong  city  of  Canzaca,2 
the  site  of  which  is  probably  marked  by  the  ruins 
known  as  Takht-i-Suleiman.3  At  the  same  time  he 
ordered  two  other  armies,  which  he  had  sent  on  in 
advance,  one  of  them  commanded  by  Shahr-Barz,  the 
other  by  ShaheMi,  to  effect  a  junction  and  oppose  them- 
selves to  the  further  progress  of  the  emperor.4  The  two 
generals  were,  however,  tardy  in  their  movements,5  or 
at  any  rate  were  outstripped  by  the  activity  of  Hera- 
clius,  who,  pressing  forward  from  Armenia  into  Azerbi- 
jan, directed  his  march  upon  Canzaca,  hoping  to  bring 
the  Great  King  to  a  battle.  His  advance-guard  of  Sara- 
cens did  actually  surprise  the  picquets  of  Chosroes  ;6  but 
the  king  himself  hastily  evacuated  the  Median  strong- 
hold, and  retreated  southwards  through  Ardelan  to- 
wards the  Zagros  mountains,  thus  avoiding  the  en- 
gagement which  was  desired  by  his  antagonist.  The 
army,  on  witnessing  the  flight  of  their  monarch,  broke 
up  and  dispersed.1  Heraclius  pressed  upon  the  flying 
host  and  slew  all  whom  he  caught,  but  did  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  diverted  from  his  main  object,  which 
was  to  overtake  Chosroes.  His  pursuit,  however,  was 
unsuccessful.  Chosroes  availed  himself  of  the  rough 
and  difficult  country  which  lies  between  Azerbijan  and 
the  Mesopotamian  lowland,  and  by  moving  from  place 


1  Patkanian,  p.  204. 

2  Theoplian.  Chronograph,  p.  257, 
D  ;  Cedrenus,  p.  412. 

3  See  the  excellent  article  of  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  x. 
art.  ii. 

4  Theophan.  p.  257,  A,  B. 

5  Nicephorus  says  that  Heraclius 
intercepted    the  despatch  which 


Chosroes  had  addressed  to  Shahr- 
Barz,  recalling  him  to  his  aid,  and 
altered  the  words  of  it,  thus  de- 
ceiving the  Persian  general,  who, 
imagining  that  he  was  not  wanted 
by  Chosroes,  proceeded  on  to  Chal- 
cedon  {Be  Rebus  post  Mauricium, 
p.  12,  B,  C). 

,i  Theophan.  p.  258.  A. 

7  Ibid. 
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to  place  contrive  to  baffle  his  enemy.1  Winter  arrived, 
and  Heraclius  had  to  determine  whether  he  would  con- 
tinue his  quest  at  the  risk  of  having  to  pass  the  cold 
season  in  the  enemy's  country,  far  from  all  his  re- 
sources, or  relinquish  it  and  retreat  to  a  safe  position. 
Finding  his  soldiers  divided  in  their  wishes,  he  trusted 
the  decision  to  chance,  and  opening  the  Gospel  at  ran- 
dom settled  the  doubt  by  applying  the  first  passage 
that  met  his  eye  to  its  solution.  The  passage  suggested 
retreat ;  and  Heraclius,  retracing  his  steps,  recrossed 
the  Araxes,  and  wintered  in  Albania.2 

The  return  of  Heraclius  was  not  unmolested.  He 
had  excited  the  fanaticism  of  the  Persians  by  destroy- 
ing, wherever  he  went,  the  temples  of  the  Magians,3 
and  extinguishing  the  sacred  fire,  which  it  was  a  part 
of  their  religion  to  keep  continually  burning.  He  had 
also  everywhere  delivered  the  cities  and  villages  to  the 
flames,  and  carried  off  many  thousands  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  exasperated  enemy  consequently  hung  upon 
his  rear,  impeded  his  march,  and  no  doubt  caused  him 
considerable  loss,  though,  when  it  came  to  fighting. 
Heraclius  always  gained  the  victory.4  He  reached 
Albania  without  sustaining  any  serious  disaster,  and 
even  brought  with  him  50,000  captives;  but  motives 
of  pity,  or  of  self-interest,  caused  him  soon  afterwards 
to  set  these  prisoners  free.5  It  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  feed  and  house  them  through  the  long  and  severe 
winter,  and  disgraceful  to  sell  or  massacre  them. 


1  'Ev  ravraig  rnlq  dvaxcoptatc  tottov 
Ik  tottov  6  Xoopoqc  Tjueifcv  •  ml  b 
'HpuK?iEiog  tov'ov  diioKuv  iroMiUC; 
irokeiQ  enopdrjoev  ml  xupas.  (Theo- 
phan. p.  258,  B. )  It  is  evident 
that  Chosroes  did  not  fly  straight  to 
Dastagherd,  but  kept  to  the  moun- 
tain country,  continually  shifting 


his  quarters. 

2  Theophan.  l.s.c.  ;  Patkanian, 
p.  205. 

3  Nicephorus,  Be  Rebus  post 
Mauricium,  p.  12,  A. 

4  Theophan.  p.  258,  C. 

5  Ibid. 
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In  the  year  a.d.  G24  Chosroes  took  the  offensive, 
and,  before  Heraclius  had  quitted  his  winter  quarters, 
sent  a  general,  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  picked  troops, 
into  Albania,1  with  the  view  of  detaining  him  in  that  re- 
mote province  during  the  season  of  military  operations. 
But  Sarablagas  feared  his  adversary  too  much  to  be 
able  very  effectually  to  check  his  movements ;  he  was 
content  to  guard  the  passes,  and  hold  the  high  ground, 
without  hazarding  an  engagement.  Heraclius  contrived 
after  a  time  to  avoid  him,  and  penetrated  into  Persia 
through  a  series  of  plains,  probably  those  along  the 
course  and  about  the  mouth  of  the  Araxes.  It  was 
now  his  wish  to  push  rapidly  southward  ;  but  the  aux- 
iliaries on  whom  he  greatly  depended 2  were  unwilling ; 
and,  while  he  doubted  what  course  to  take,  three  Per- 
sian armies,  under  commanders  of  note,3  closed  in  upon 
him,  and  threatened  his  small  force  with  destruction. 
Heraclius  feigned  a  disordered  flight,  and  drew  on  him 
an  attack  from  two  out  of  the  three  chiefs,  which  he 
easily  repelled.  Then  he  fell  upon  the  third,  ShaheMi, 
and  completely  defeated  him.  A  way  seemed  to  be  thus 
opened  for  him  into  the  heart  of  Persia,  and  he  once 
more  set  off  to  seek  Chosroes ;  but  now  his  allies  began 
to  desert  his  standard,  and  return  to  their  homes ; 4  the 
defeated  Persians  rallied  and  impeded  his  march  ;  he 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  third  victory,  at 
a  place  which  Theophanes  calls  Salban,5  where  hesur- 


1  Theophan.  p.  258,  D.  Com- 
pare Moyse  cle  Kaghank,  as  re- 
ported bv  Patkanian,  Journal  Asia- 
tique,  1866,  p.  205. 

2  The  Lazi,  Abasgi,  and  Iberians 
are  specially  mentioned  (Theophan. 
p.  259,  A). 

3  Shahr-Barz,  Shahen,  and  Shah- 
rapghakan  (or  Sarablagas). 


4  Theophan.  p.  260,  B. 

5  Salban  is  identified  by  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  with  the  modern  city 
of  Van,  situated  on  the  lake  of  the 
same  name  (Journal  of  Geor/raph. 
Soc.  vol.  x.  ]).  90).  '  Sal,'  he  ob- 
serves, 'is  evidently  the  Kurdish 
Shdl,  or  Shar,  signifying  a  city, 
and  Ban  is  the  same  word  which 
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prised  Shahr-Barz  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  massacred 
his  troops,  his  wives,  his  officers,  and  the  mass  of  the 
population,  which  fought  from  the  flat  roofs  of  the 
houses,  took  the  general's  arms  and  equipage,  and  was 
within  a  little  of  capturing  Shahr-Barz  himself1  The 
remnant  of  the  Persian  army  fled  in  disorder,  and  was 
hunted  down  by  Heraclius,  who  pursued  the  fugitives 
unceasingly  till  the  cold  season  approached,  and  he  had 
to  retire  into  cantonments.  The  half-burnt  Salban 
afforded  a  welcome  shelter  to  his  troops  during  the 
snows  and  storms  of  an  Armenian  winter.2 

Early  in  the  ensuing  spring  the  indefatigable  empe- 
ror again  set  his  troops  in  motion,  and,  passing  the  lofty 
range 3  which  separates  the  basin  of  Lake  Van  from 
the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Upper  Tigris,  struck  that 
river,  or  rather  its  large  affluent,  the  Bitlis  Chai,4  in 
seven  days  from  Salban,  crossed  into  Arzanene,  and  pro- 
ceeding westward  recovered  Martyropolis  and  Amida,5 
which  had  now  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Per- 
sians for  twenty  years.6  At  Amida  he  made  a  halt, 
and  wrote  to  inform  the  Senate  of  Constantinople  of 
his  position  and  his  victories,  intelligence  which  they 
must  have  received  gladly  after  having  lost  sight  of 
him  for  above  a  twelvemonth.  But  he  was  not  allowed 
to  remain  long  undisturbed.  Before  the  end  of  March 
Shahr-Barz  had  again  taken  the  field  in  force,  had 
occupied  the  usual  passage  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
threatened  the  line  of  retreat  which  Heraclius  had 


is  written  Buana  by  Ptolemy,  and 
Iban  by  Ceclrenus;  the  title  of 
Salban  being,  thus,  literally  the 
city  of  Van.' 

1  Theophan.  p.  261,  A. 

2  Ibid.  p.  261,  B. 

3  Mr.  Layard  found  snow  on  the 
mountain-range  between  Van  and 


Mukus  in  the  month  of  August 
(Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  418). 

4  This  is  the  conjecture  of  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson  (Journal  of  Geo- 
graph.  Society,  vol.  x.  p.  91). 

5  Theophan.  p.  261,  D. 

6  See  above,  p.  164. 
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looked  upon  as  open  to  him.  Unable  to  cross  the 
Euphrates  by  the  bridge,  which  Shahr-Barz  had  broken,1 
the  emperor  descended  the  stream  till  he  found  a  ford, 
when  he  transported  his  army  to  the  other  bank,  and 
hastened  by  way  of  Samosata  and  Germa-nicaea 2  into 
Cilicia.  Here  he  was  once  more  in  his  own  territory, 
with  the  sea  close  at  hand,  ready  to  bring  him  supplies 
or  afford  him  a  safe  retreat,  in  a  position  with  whose 
advantages  he  was  familiar,3  where  broad  plains  gave 
an  opportunity  for  skilful  manoeuvres,  and  deep  rapid 
rivers  rendered  defence  easy.  Heraclius  took  up  a 
position  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sarus  (Syhun),  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  fortified  bridge  by  which 
alone  the  stream  could  be  crossed.4  Shahr-Barz  fol- 
lowed, and  ranged  his  troops  along  the  left  bank, 
placing  the  archers  in  the  front  line,  while  he  made 
preparations  to  draw  the  enemy  from  the  defence  of 
the  bridge  into  the  plain  on  the  other  side.  He  was  so 
far  successful  that  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  bridge 
was  endangered ;  but  Heraclius,  by  his  personal  valour 
and  by  almost  superhuman  exertions,5  restored  the 
day ;  with  his  own  hand  he  struck  down  a  Persian  of 
gigantic  stature  and  flung  him  from  the  bridge  into  the 
river ;  then  pushing  on  with  a  few  companions,  he 
charged  the  Persian  host  in  the  plain,  receiving  un- 
daunted a  shower  of  blows,  while  he  dealt  destruction 
on  all  sides.6    The  fight  was  prolonged  until  the  even- 


1  Theophan.  p.  262,  A. 

2  Germa-nierea  is  not  often  heard 
of;  but  its  position  is  clearly  marked 
by  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  which 
shows  it  to  have  lain  about  sixty 
miles  west  of  Samosata,  in  the 
district  known  as  Commagene  (pp. 
81-3). 

3  See  above,  pp.  171-172. 


*  Theophan.  p.  262,  B. 

5  Ibid.  p.  262,  D,  uyidviCpfievoQ  vizef) 
avdpcjnov. 

6  Ibid.  p.  263,  A.  Shahr-Barz 
is  said  to  have  remarked  on  his 
conduct  to  one  of  his  officers:  — 
'  O  Cosmas,  dost  thou  see  the  em- 
peror, how  boldly  he  engages  in 
the  battle,  against  what  a  multi- 
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ing,  and  even  then  was  undecided ;  but  Shahr-Barz  had 
convinced  himself  that  he  could  not  renew  the  combat 
with  any  prospect  of  victory.  He  therefore  retreated 
during  the  night,  and  withdrew  from  Cilicia.1  Heraclius, 
finding  himself  free  to  march  where  he  pleased,  crossed 
the  Taurus,  and  proceeded  to  Sebaste  (Sivas),  upon  the 
Halys,  where  he  wintered  in  the  heart  of  Cappadocia, 
about  half-way  between  the  two  seas.  According  to 
Theophanes,2the  Persian  monarch  was  so  much  enraged 
at  this  bold  and  adventurous  march,  and  at  the  success 
which  had  attended  it,  that,  by  way  of  revenging  him- 
self on  Heraclius,  he  seized  the  treasures  of  all  the 
Christian  churches  in  his  dominions,  and  compelled  the 
orthodox  believers  to  embrace  the  Nestorian  heresy. 

The  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  war  had  now  arrived, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  say  on  which  side  lay  the  balance 
of  advantage.  If  Chosroes  still  maintained  his  hold  on 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  Chalcedon,  if 
his  troops  still  flaunted  their  banners  within  sight  of 
Constantinople,  yet  on  the  other  hand  he  had  seen 
his  hereditary  dominions  deeply  penetrated  by  the 
armies  of  his  adversary ;  he  had  had  his  best  gener- 
als defeated,  his  cities  and  palaces  burnt,  his  favourite 
provinces  wasted ;  Heraclius  had  proved  himself  a  most 
formidable  opponent ;  and  unless  some  vital  blow  could 
be  dealt  him  at  home,  there  was  no  forecasting  the 
damage  that  he  might  not  inflict  on  Persia  by  a  fresh 
invasion.  Chosroes  therefore  made  a  desperate  attempt 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  close  by  an  effort,  the  success  of 
which  would  have  changed  the  history  of  the  world. 
Having  enrolled  as  soldiers,  besides  Persians,  a  vast 


tude  lie  contends  alone,  and  how, 
like  an  anvil,  lie  cares  not  for  the 
blows  showered  upon  him  ?  ' 


1  Theophan.  p.  263,  A. 

2  Ibid.  p.  263,  B. 
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number  of  foreigners  and  slaves,1  and  having  concluded 
a  close  alliance  with  the  Khan  of  the  Avars,  he  formed 
two  great  armies,2  one  of  which  was  intended  to  watch 
Heraclius  in  Asia  Minor,  while  the  other  co-operated 
with  the  Avars  and  forced  Constantinople  to  surrender. 
The  army  destined  to  contend  with  the  emperor  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  ShahSn  ;  that  which  was 
to  bear  a  part  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople  was  com- 
mitted to  Shahr-Barz.  It  is  remarkable  that  Heraclius, 
though  quite  aware  of  his  adversary's  plans,  instead 
of  seeking  to  baffle  them,  made  such  arrangements  as 
facilitated  the  attempt  to  put  them  into  execution.  He 
divided  his  own  troops  into  three  bodies,  one  only  of 
which  he  sent  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  his  capital.3  The 
second  body  he  left  with  his  brother  Theodore,  whom 
he  regarded  as  a  sufficient  match  for  Shah§n.  With  the 
third  division  he  proceeded  eastward  to  the  remote 
province  of  Lazica,4  and  there  engaged  in  operations 
which  could  but  very  slightly  affect  the  general  course 
of  the  war.  The  Khazars  were  once  more  called  in  as 
allies ;  and  their  Khan,  Ziebel,  who  coveted  the  plunder 
of  Tiflis,  held  an  interview  with  the  emperor  in  the 
sight  of  the  Persians  who  guarded  that  town,  adored 
his  majesty,  and  received  from  his  hands  the  diadem 
that  adorned  his  own  brow.5  Richly  entertained,  and 
presented  with  all  the  plate  used  in  the  banquet,  with  a 
royal  robe,  and  a  pair  of  pearl  earrings,  promised  more- 
over the  daughter  of  the  emperor  (whose  portrait  he 


1  1,TpaT£vaag  ^evovg  re  nal  noX'trac 
ml  olKerac.  (Tlieoplian.  l.s.c.) 
This  levy  of  slaves  and  foreigners 
is  a  striking  indication  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  Persia. 

2  Gibbon  says  'the  new  levies 
were  divided  into  three  formidable 
bodies'  (Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v. 


p.  405) ;  but  he  appears  to  me  to 
have  misunderstood  Theophanes. 

3  Georgius  Pisid.  Bell.  Avaricum, 
1.  280;  Tlieoplian.  Chronograph. 
p.  263,  C. 

4  Tlieoplian.  l.s.c. 

5  Nicephorus,  Be  Rebus  post 
Mauricium,  p.  11,  D. 
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was  shown)  in  marriage,  the  barbarian  chief,  dazzled 
and  flattered,  readily  concluded  an  alliance,  and  asso- 
ciated his  arms  with  those  of  the  Romans.1  A  joint 
attack  was  made  upon  Tiflis,2  and  the  town  was  re- 
duced to  extremities ;  when  Sarablagas,  with  a  thou- 
sand men,  contrived  to  throw  himself  into  it,  and  the 
allies,  disheartened  thereby,  raised  the  siege  and  retired. 

Meanwhile,  in  Asia  Minor,  Theodore  engaged  the 
army  of  ShahSn ;  and,  a  violent  hailstorm  raging  at 
the  time,  which  drove  into  the  enemy's  face,  while  the 
Romans  were,  comparatively  speaking,  sheltered  from 
its  force,  he  succeeded  in  defeating  his  antagonist  with 
great  slaughter.  Chosroes  was  infuriated ;  and  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  sovereign  weighed  so  heavily  upon  the 
mind  of  Shah§n,  that  he  shortly  afterwards  sickened 
and  died.  The  barbarous  monarch  gave  orders  that 
his  corpse  should  be  embalmed  and  sent  to  the  court, 
in  order  that  he  might  gratify  his  spleen  by  treating 
it  with  the  grossest  indignity.3 

At  Constantinople  the  Persian  cause  was  equally 
unsuccessful.  Shahr-Barz,  from  Chalcedon,  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Khan  of  the  Avars,  and  found 
but  little  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  make  an 
attempt  upon  the  imperial  city.  From  their  seats 
beyond  the  Danube  a  host  of  barbarians — Avars,  Slaves, 
Gepidse,  Bulgarians,4  and  others  —  advanced  through 
the  passes  of  Hasmus  into  the  plains  of  Thrace,  destroy- 
ing and  ravaging.  The  population  fled  before  them  and 


1  Nieephorus,  Jbe  Rebus  post 
Mauricium,  p.  12,  A.  Compare 
Theophan.  p.  264,  B. 

2  This  fact,  and  those  which 
follow,  ai  i  derived  from  the  Ar- 
menian writers.  (See  Patkaniaif s 
digest  of  Armenian  history  in  the 
Journal  Asialique  for  1866,  p.  206.) 

:i  Theophan.  p.  263,  D. 


4  Georgius  Pisid.  Bell.  Avar. 
1.  197  ;  Theophan.  p.  263,  C.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Paschal  Chronicle, 
the  vanguard  of  the  invaders  num- 
bered 30,000  men  (p.  392,  B). 
The  entire  force  is  reckoned  by 
George  the  Pisidian  at  80,000 
(Belt.  Avar.  1.  219). 
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sought  the  protection  of  the  city  walls,  which  had  been 
carefully  strengthened  in  expectation  of  the  attack,  and 
were  in  good  order.1  The  hordes  forced  the  outer 
works  ;  but  all  their  efforts,  though  made  both  by  land 
and  sea,  were  unavailing  against  the  main  defences; 
their  attempt  to  sap  the  wall  failed  :  their  artillery 
was  met  and  crushed  by  engines  of  greater  power ; 2 
a  fleet  of  Slavonian  canoes,  which  endeavoured  to 
force  an  entrance  by  the  Golden  Horn,3  was  destroyed 
or  driven  ashore ; 4  the  towers  with  which  they  sought 
to  overtop  the  walls  were  burnt ; 5  and,  after  ten  days 
of  constantly  repeated  assaults,6  the  barbarian  leader 
became  convinced  that  he  had  undertaken  an  impos- 
sible enterprise,  and,  having  burnt  his  engines  and  his 
siege-works,7  he  retired.  The  result  might  have  been 
different  had  the  Persians,  who  were  experienced  in 
the  attack  of  walled  places,  been  able  to  co-operate 
with  him  ;  but  the  narrow  channel  which  flowed  be- 
tween Chalcedon  and  the  Golden  Horn  proved  an  in- 
surmountable barrier ;  the  Persians  had  no  ships,  and 
the  canoes  of  the  Slavonians  were  quite  unable  to  con- 
tend with  the  powerful  galleys  of  the  Byzantines,  so 
that  the  transport  of  a  body  of  Persian  troops  from 
Asia  to  Europe  by  their  aid  proved  impracticable.8 
Shahr-Barz  had  the  annoyance  of  witnessing  th«  efforts 
and  defeat  of  his  allies,  without  having  it  in  his  power 
to  take  any  active  steps  towards  assisting  the  one  or 
hindering  the  other. 

The  war  now  approached  its  termination ;  for  the 


1  Georsj.  Pisid.  Bell.  Avar.  11. 
209-278  and  293-7. 

2  Chron.  Paxchale,  p.  393,  D. 

3  Oi  '\.j3upeir  .  .  .  dg  cticnp?}  y'Avirru 
ti(  rov  "\(7Tpov  TxAi/Hcg  urrtipov  ml 
upiO/LLOv      Kptirrov     ivty  navrtc  ruv 

Ko'A~OV      TOV     KtpllTOC     1 7C?J/pi.)C(W 


(Theophan.  Chronor/raph.  p.  2(54,  C). 

4  Chron.  Patch,  p.  390,  C. 

5  Ibid.  p.  394,  A. 

6  Theophan.  l.s.c. 

'  Chron.  Pasch.  p.  390,  D. 
8  I  hid.  p.  390.  A,  B. 
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last  hope  of  the  Persians  had  failed;  and  Heraclius,  with 
his  mind  set  at  rest  as  regarded  his  capital,  was  free  to 
strike  at  any  part  of  Persia  that  he  pleased,  and,  having 
the  prestige  of  victory  and  the  assistance  of  the  Khazars, 
was  likely  to  carry  all  before  him.  It  is  not  clear 1 
how  he  employed  himself  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  a.  d.  627  ;  but  in  the  September  of  that  year  he 
started  from  Lazica2  with  a  large  Roman  army  and  a 
contingent  of  40,000  Khazar  horse,3  resolved  to  sur- 
prise his  adversary  by  a  winter  campaign,  and  hoping 
to  take  him  at  a  disadvantage.  Passing  rapidly  through 
Armenia  and  Azerbijan  without  meeting  an  enemy  that 
dared  to  dispute  his  advance,  suffering  no  loss  except 
from  the  guerilla  warfare  of  some  bold  spirits  among 
the  mountaineers  of  those  regions,4  he  resolved,  not- 
withstanding the  defection  of  the  Khazars,5  who  de- 
clined to  accompany  him  further  south  than  Azerbijan, 
that  he  would  cross  the  Zagros  mountains  into  Assyria, 
and  make  a  dash  at  the  royal  cities  of  the  Mesopota- 
mian  region,  thus  retaliating  upon  Chosroes  for  the 
Avar  attack  upon  Constantinople  of  the  preceding  year, 
undertaken  at  his  instigation.  Chosroes  himself  had 
for  the  last  twenty-four  years  fixed  his  court  at  Dasta- 
gherd 6  in  the  plain  country,  about  seventy  miles  to  the 
north  of  Ctesiphon.7    It  seemed  to  Heraclius  that  this 


1  Some  of  the  Oriental  author- 
ities (Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  pp. 
13-16  ;  Mirkhond,  HMoire  des  Sas- 
sanides,  p.  402)  place  him  in  Meso- 
potamia at  this  period;  but  it 
seems  very  improbable  that,  in 
that  ease,  he  would  have  made  his 
attack  from  Lazica  in  the  autumn. 

2  Theophan.  p.  2(54,  D. 
;!  Ibid.  p.  264,  B. 

4  Ibid.  p.  265,  A. 

5  Ibid :  Ot  de  'YovpKOi,  t  ruvxeip-uva 
bpuvric    Mil    iuc    cvve\ti(,  TTidpOfxuc 


T'~)V  Tlepauv,  [IT]  vnocptpot  iff  ooynoniav 
T(o  (3aoi?i6i,  rtp^avro  naf  iiAijov  v  op- 
pieiv,  Kal  nuvrtc  utoivrtc  avruv, 
iiTTtarpeipav. 

0  Ibid.  p.  268,  A.  The  motive 
of  his  removal  from  Ctesiphon  is 
said  to  have  been  a  propbeey  that 
when  he  should  next  enter  Ctesi- 
phon he  would  perish  (Theophan. 
p.  269,  A). 

7  On  the  position  of  Dastagherd, 
see  the  remarks  of  Sir  H.  Rawlin- 
son  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geograph. 
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position  might  perhaps  be  reached,  and  an  effective 
blow  struck  against  the  Persian  power.  He  hastened, 
therefore,  to  cross  the  mountains ;  and  the  9th  of 
October  saw  him  at  Chngethas,1  in  the  low  country,  not 
far  from  Arbela,  where  he  refreshed  his  army  by  a 
week's  rest.  He  might  now  easily  have  advanced  along 
the  great  post-road  which  connected  Arbela  with  Das- 
tagherd  and  Ctesiphon ;  but  he  had  probably  by  this 
time  received  information  of  the  movements  of  the 
Persians,  and  was  aware  that  by  so  doing  he  would 
place  himself  between  two  fires,  and  run  the  chance  of 
being  intercepted  in  his  retreat.  For  Chosroes,  having 
collected  a  large  force,  had  sent  it,  under  Rhazates,  a 
new  general,  into  Azerbijan  ; 2  and  this  force,  having 
reached  Canzaca,  found  itself  in  the  rear  of  Heraclius, 
between  him  and  Lazica.  Heraclius  appears  not  to 
have  thought  it  safe  to  leave  this  enemy  behind  him, 
and  therefore  he  idled  away  above  a  month  in  the  Zab 
region,  waiting  for  Rhazates  to  make  his  appearance. 
That  general  had  strict  orders  from  the  Great  King  to 
fight  the  Romans  wherever  he  found  them,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequence  ; 3  and  he  therefore  followed, 
as  quickly  as  he  could,  upon  Heraclius's  footsteps,  and 
early  in  December  came  up  with  him  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nineveh.    Both  parties  were  anxious  for 


Society,  vol.  x.  pp.  95-6;  and  com- 
pare Kinneir,  Persian  Empire,  p. 
306. 

1  Theophanes,  according  to  his 
present  text,  says  Chamaetha,  or 
Chamoetlia  (p.  265,  B)  ;  but  this  is 
probably  to  be  corrected  from  Theo- 
phylact  of  Simocatta,  who  puts 
Chnsethas  in  about  the  same  locality 
(Hist.  v.  8  ;  supra,  p.  485). 

2  Theophan.  p.  265,  A,  B.  Nice- 
phorus  calls  him   Rhuzates    (Dc  \ 
Rebus  post  Mauri cium,  p.  13,  C)  ;  I 


the  Armenian  writers  Rhodja  Veh 
(Patkanian  in  the  J  own.  Asiatique, 
1866,  p.  207). 

3  Theophan.  p.  265,  D.  The 
Armenians  say  that  Rhazates, 
having  represented  to  Chosroes  the 
certainty  of  defeat,  was  told  in 
answer  that  he  could  at  any  rate 
fight  and  die.  '  My  God,'  he  ex- 
claimed, '  judge  between  me  and 
my  pitiless  king  ! '  But  he  obeyed, 
fought,  and  fell  (Patkanian,  l.s.c). 
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an  immediate  engagement,  Rhazates  to  carry  out  his 
master's  orders,  Heraclius  because  he  had  heard  that 
his  adversary  would  soon  receive  a  reinforcement. 
The  battle  took  place  on  the  12th  of  December,1  in 
the  open  plain  to  the  north  of  Nineveh.2  It  was  con- 
tested from  early  dawn  to  the  eleventh  hour  of  the 
day,  and  was  finally  decided,  more  by  the  accident  that 
Rhazates  and  the  other  Persian  commanders  were  slain, 
than  by  any  defeat  of  the  soldiers.  Heraclius  is  said  to 
have  distinguished  himself  personally  during  the  fight 
by  many  valiant  exploits ; 3  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  exhibited  any  remarkable  strategy  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  Persians  lost  their  generals,  their  chariots, 
and  as  many  as  twenty-eight  standards; 4  but  they  were 
not  routed,  nor  driven  from  the  field.  They  merely 
drew  off  to  the  distance  of  two  bowshots,5  and  there 
stood  firm  till  after  nightfall.  During  the  night  they 
fell  back  further  upon  their  fortified  camp,  collected 
their  baggage,  and  retired  to  a  strong  position  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  Here  they  were  joined  by  the 
reinforcement  which  Chosroes  had  sent  to  their  aid ;  6 
and  thus  strengthened  they  ventured  to  approach  He- 
raclius once  more,  to  hang  on  his  rear,  and  impede  his 
movements.  He,  after  his  victory,  had  resumed  his 
march  southward,  had  occupied  Nineveh,  recrossed  the 
Great  Zab,  advanced  rapidly  through  Adiab§ne  to  the 
Lesser  Zab,  seized  its  bridges  by  a  forced  march  of 
forty-eight  (Roman)  miles,  and  conveyed  his  army 


1  Theophan.  p.  266,  A. 

2  This  appears  from  the  subsequent 
occupation  of  Nineveh  by  Heraclius. 

3  Theophan.  p.  266,  A,  B.  Gib- 
bon makes  Heraclius  kill  Rhazates 
himself  (Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v. 
p.  409)  ;  but  I  do  not  so  under- 
stand Theophanes.  Nicephorus  cer- 


tainly assigns  him  a  share  of  the 
honour  (Be  Rebus  post  Mauricium, 
p.  13,  D)  ;  but  even  he  gives  the 
main  credit  to  a  guardsman 

4  Theophan.  pT  266,  13. 

5  Ibid.  p.  266,  C. 
0  Ibid.  p.  267,  A. 
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safely  to  its  left  bank,  where  he  pitched  his  camp  at  a 
place  called  Yesdem,1  and  once  more  allowed  his  sol- 
diers a  brief  repose  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Christ- 
mas. Chosroes  had  by  this  time  heard  of  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Rhazates,  and  was  in  a  state  of  extreme 
alarm.  Hastily  recalling  Shahr-Barz  from  Chalcedon,2 
and  ordering  the  troops  lately  commanded  by  Rhazates 
to  outstrip  the  Romans,  if  possible,  and  interpose  them- 
selves between  Heraclius  and  Dastagherd,3  he  took  up  a 
strong  position  near  that  place  with  his  own  army  and 
a  number  of  elephants,  and  expressed  an  intention  of 
there  awaiting  his  antagonist.  A  broad  and  deep 
river,  or  rather  canal,  known  as  the  Baras-roth  or  Ba- 
razrud,4  protected  his  front ;  while  at  some  distance 
further  in  advance  was  the  Torna,  probably  another 
canal,5  where  he  expected  that  the  army  of  Rhazates 
would  make  a  stand.  But  that  force,  demoralised 
by  its  recent  defeat,  fell  back  from  the  line  of  the 
Torna,  without  even  destroying  the  bridge  over  it ; 6 
and  Chosroes,  finding  the  foe  advancing  on  him,  lost 
heart,  and  secretly  fled  from  Dastagherd  to  Ctesiphon,7 
whence  he  crossed  the  Tigris  to  Guedeseer  or  Seleu- 
cia,  with  his  treasure  and  the  best-loved  of  his  wives 
and  children.8    The  army  lately  under  Rhazates  rallied 


1  Theophan.  p.  267.  A.  Compare 
Chron.  Pasch.  p.  399,  C. 

2  Theophan.  p.  266,  D. 

3  Ibid.  p.  267,  B. 

4  On  the  Barazrnd,  see  the  re- 
marks of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Geo;/raph.  Society, 
vol.  x.  p.  95.  It  was  derived  from 
the  Diyaleh  below  the  Hammerin 
Hills  at  a  point  where,  in  former 
times,  was  the  great  passage  of  the 
river. 

5  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  identifies 
the  Torna  with   the  Ka-tur,  the 


Arabic  name  for  the  more  northern 
part  of  the  great  Nahr-wan  canal 
{Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  x.  p.  93). 
G  Theophan.  p.  267,  C. 

7  He  is  said  to  have  quilled 
Dastagherd  by  boring  a  bole  through 
the  town  wall,  where  it  formed  the 
boundary  of  the  palace  garden 
(Theophan.  p.  268,  D). 

8  Shi rin,  her  two  sons,  Merdasas 
and  Saliarus,  and  three  wives  who 
are  said  to  have  been  also  his 
daughters  (ibid.  p.  269,  B  ;  p.  270, 
D). 
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upon  the  line  of  the  Nahr-wan 1  canal,  three  miles  from 
Ctesiphon  ;  and  here  it  was  largely  reinforced,  though 
with  a  mere  worthless  mob  of  slaves  and  domestics.2  It 
made  however  a  formidable  show,  supported  by  its  ele- 
phants, which  numbered  two  hundred ;  it  had  a  deep 
and  wide  cutting  in  its  front ;  and,  this  time,  it  had 
taken  care  to  destroy  all  the  bridges  by  which  the 
cutting  might  have  been  crossed.  Heraclius,  having 
plundered  the  rich  palace  of  Dastagherd,3  together  with 
several  less  splendid  royal  residences,  and  having  on 
the  10th  of  January  encamped  within  twelve  miles  of 
the  Nahr-wan,4  and  learnt  from  the  commander  of  the 
Armenian  contingent,  whom  he  sent  forward  to  recon- 
noitre, that  the  canal  was  impassable,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  expedition  had  reached  its  extreme 
limit,  and  that  prudence  required  him  to  commence  his 
retreat.  The  season  had  been,  it  would  seem,  excep- 
tionally mild,5  and  the  passes  of  the  mountains  were 
still  open ;  but  it  was  to  be  expected  that  in  a  few 
weeks  they  would  be  closed  by  the  snow,  which  always 
falls  heavily  during  some  portion  of  the  winter.  Hera- 
clius, therefore,  like  Julian,6  having  come  within  sight 
of  Ctesiphon,  shrank  from  the  idea  of  besieging  it,  and, 


1  That,  the  'River  Arba'  of 
Theophanes  represents  the  Nahr- 
wan  canal  is  sufficiently  clear  :  1, 
from  the  letter  of  Heraclius  in  the 
Paschal  Chronicle,  where  the  form 
given  is  Nap,3av  (p.  400,  A)  ;  and 
2,  from  Macoudi  (vol.  ii.  p.  227), 
where  the  invading  army  is  said  to 
have  penetrated  to  Nahrewan. 

2  Theophan.  p.  270,  A. 

3  Among  the  treasures  of  the 
palace  are  enumerated  aloes,  raw 
silk  (//£'ra£a),  pepper,  muslins,  sugar, 
ginger,  silk  dresses,  carpets,  em- 
broidered coverlets,  and  bullion. 
Most  of  these   things  were  burnt 


as  being  too  heavy  to  carry  off. 
In  the  paradise  attached  to  the 
palace  were  found  lions  and  tigers, 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  being  hunted, 
ostriches,  gazelles,  wild  asses,  pea- 
cocks, and  pheasants.  Heraclius 
kept  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany  in 
the  palace,  and  then  completely 
destroyed  it  (Theophan.  p.  26S,  C). 

4  Theophan.  p.  270,  B. 

5  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  says:  —  'In 
the  year  of  the  Emperor's  visit  the 
winter  seems  to  have  set  in  re- 
markably late '  {Journal  of  Geo- 
graph.  Society,  vol.  x.  p.  99). 

6  See  vol.  i.  pp.  217  et  seqq. 
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content  with  the  punishment  that  he  had  inflicted  on 
his  enemy  by  wasting  and  devastation,  desisted  from 
his  expedition,  and  retraced  his  steps.  In  his  retreat 
he  was  more  fortunate  than  his  great  predecessor.  The 
defeat  which  he  had  inflicted  on  the  main  army  of  the 
Persians  paralysed  their  energies,  and  it  would  seem 
that  his  return  march  was  unmolested.  He  reached 
Siazurus  (Shehrizur)  early  in  February,1  Barzan  (Bero- 
zeh) probably  on  the  1st  of  March,2  and  on  the  11th 
of  March  Canzaca,3  where  he  remained  during  the  rest 
of  the  winter. 

Chosroes  had  escaped  a  great  danger,  but  he  had 
incurred  a  terrible  disgrace.  He  had  fled  before  his 
adversary  without  venturing  to  give  him  battle.  He 
had  seen  palace  after  palace  destroyed,  and  had  lost 
the  magnificent  residence  where  he  had  held  his  court 
for  the  last  four-and-twenty  years.  The  Romans  had 
recovered  300  standards,4  trophies  gained  in  the  nu- 
merous victories  of  his  early  years.  They  had  shown 
themselves  able  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  his 
empire,  and  to  retire  without  suffering  any  loss.  Still, 
had  he  possessed  a  moderate  amount  of  prudence,  Chos- 
roes might  even  now  have  surmounted  the  perils  of  his 
position,  and  have  terminated  his  reign  in  tranquillity,  if 
not  in  glory.  Heraclius  was  anxious  for  peace,5  and 
willing  to  grant  it  on  reasonable  conditions.  He  did  not 
aim  at  conquests,  and  would  have  been  contented  at 


1  Theophan.  p.  270,  C. 

2  Heraclius  left  Shehrizur  on 
February  24  {Chron.  Pasch.  p.  400, 
C).  The  distance  from  Shehrizur 
to  Berozeh  (or  Banneh)  is  usually 
reckoned  at  four  days'  march  (  Geo- 
graph.  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  98);  but 
Heraclius  appears  to  have  occupied 
five  days  in  traversing  the  distance, 


for  it  was  March  when  he  reached 
Berozeh.  (ru  MapTtu  urjvl  e'AOtjv 
c/f  xc)Pi0V  "ktybfievov  Bap&v.  Theo- 
phan. l.s.c.) 

3  Chron.  Pasch.  p.  401,  C,  D. 

4  They  were  found  in  the  palace  at 
Dastasdierd  (Theophan.  p.  208,  B). 

6  Ibid.  p.  270,  A. 
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any  time  with  the  restoration  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Asia  Minor.  The  Persians  generally  were  weary  of 
the  war,  and  would  have  hailed  with  joy  almost  any 
terms  of  accommodation.1  But  Chosroes  was  obstinate ; 
he  did  not  know  how  to  bear  the  frowns  of  fortune ; 
the  disasters  of  the  late  campaign,  instead  of  bending 
his  spirit,  had  simply  exasperated  him,  and  he  vented 
upon  his  own  subjects  the  ill-humour  which  the  suc- 
cesses of  his  enemies  had  provoked.  Lending  a  too 
ready  ear  to  a  whispered  slander,  he  ordered  the  exe- 
cution of  Shahr-Barz,  and  thus  mortally  offended  that 
general,  to  whom  the  despatch  was  communicated  by 
the  Romans.2  He  imprisoned  the  officers  who  had  been 
defeated  by,  or  had  fled  before  Heraclius.3  Several 
other  tyrannical  acts  are  alleged  against  him ; 4  and  it 
is  said 5  that  he  was  contemplating  the  setting  aside  of 
his  legitimate  successor,  Siroes,  in  favour  of  a  younger 
son,  Merdasas,  his  offspring  by  his  favourite  wife,  the 
Christian  Shirin,6  when  a  rebellion  broke  out  against 
his  authority.  Gurdanaspa,7  who  was  in  command 
of  the  Persian  troops  at  Ctesiphon,  and  twenty-two 
nobles  of  importance,8  including  two  sons  of  Shahr- 


1  Theophan.  p.  270,  A. 

2  Ibid.  p.  269,  C,  D. 

3  Mirkhond,  p.  407;  Tabari,  vol. 
ii.  p.  328. 

4  He  is  said  to  have  put  many 
of  the  imprisoned  officers  to  death 
(Tabari,  l.s.c.),  to  have  imprisoned 
his  sons  and  forbidden  them  to 
marry  (ibid.),  to  have  mutilated 
Merdanshah,  governor  of  Zabulistan 
(ibid.  p.  331),  &c.  Compare  also 
Macoudi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  225-6. 

5  Theophan  p.  270,  C. 

6  Gibbon  speaks  of  Siroes  as 
'  glorying  in  the  rank  and  merit  of 
his  mother,  Sira'  (Shirin);  but 
this  contradicts  Theophanes,  and 


obtains  no  support  from  the  Oriental 
writers.  Tabari  makes  Siroes  the 
son  of  Maria,  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror Maurice  (vol.  ii.  p.  332), 
whom  he  distinguishes  from  Shirin 
(pp.  304,  328,  &c).  Mirkhond  says 
that  Siroes,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  fell  in  love  with  Shirin,  and 
seems  certainly  not  to  regard  her 
as  his  mother  (p.  406). 

7  This  is  the  form  of  the  name 
found  in  the  letter  of  Heraclius 
(Chron.  Pasch.  p.  398,  D).  Theo- 
phanes changes  it  into  Gundabunas 
(p.  270,  C,  D). 

8  Theophan.  p.  271,  B. 
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Barz,1  embraced  the  cause  of  Siroes,  and  seizing  Chos- 
roes, who  meditated  flight,2  committed  him  to  1  the 
House  of  Darkness,1  a  strong  place  where  he  kept  his 
money.3  Here  he  was  confined  for  four  days,  his 
gaolers  allowing  him  daily  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a 
small  quantity  of  water ;  when  he  complained  of  hun- 
ger, they  told  him,  by  his  son's  orders,  that  he  was 
welcome  to  satisfy  his  appetite  by  feasting  upon  his 
treasures.  The  officers  whom  he  had  confined  were 
allowed  free  access  to  his  prison,  where  they  insulted 
him  and  spat  upon  him.  Merdasas,  the  son  whom 
he  preferred,  and  several  of  his  other  children,  were 
brought  into  his  presence  and  put  to  death  before  his 
eyes.  After  suffering  in  this  way  for  four  days,  he  was 
at  last,  on  the  fifth  day  from  his  arrest  (February  28), 
put  to  death  in  some  cruel  fashion,  perhaps,  like  St. 
Sebastian,  by  being  transfixed  with  arrows.4  Thus 
perished  miserably  the  second  Chosroes,  after  having 
reigned  thirty-seven  years5  (a.d.  591-628),  a  just  but 
tardy  Nemesis  overtaking  the  parricide. 

The  Oriental  writers  represent  the  second  Chosroes 
as  a  monarch  whose  character  was  originally  admirable, 
but  whose  good  disposition  was  gradually  corrupted  by 
the  possession  of  sovereign  power.  '  Parviz,'  says 
Mirkhond,6  1  holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
kings  of  Persia  through  the  majesty  and  firmness  of 


1  Theophan.  l.s.c. 

2  Chron.  Pasch.  l.s.c. ;  Theophan. 
p.  271,  D. 

3  Eiaayovaiv  avrbv  elg  tov  o'lkov 
tov  gkotovi;,  bv  avrbg  uxvpuoev  sk 
veov  KTLoag  eig  tnzodeoiv  XPV,U<ITCJV. 
(Theophan.  l.s.c.) 

4  Heraclius  says  (Pasch.  Chron. 
p.  399,  A)  that  Siroes  destroyed 
his  father  by  a  most  cruel  death 
(niKpordTu    davuTG)).  Theophanes 


tells  us  (p.  272,  A)  that  he  had 
him  killed  by  arrows  (ekeIevcev  6 
"Eiporjc  tovtov  rotate,  uveTielv). 

5  Chosroes  II.  is  generally  given 
thirty-eic;ht  years  (Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p. 
332;  Mirkhond,  p.  407;  Eutychius, 
vol.  ii.  p.  252;  MaQoudi,  vol.  ii. 
p.  232) ;  but  this  number  is  reached 
by  reckoning  to  him  the  reign  of 
Bahrain  Chobin  (Varahran  VI.). 

6  Histoire  des  Sassanides,  p.  401. 
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his  government,  the  wisdom  of  his  views,  and  his 
intrepidity  in  carrying  them  out,  the  size  of  his  army, 
the  amount  of  his  treasure,  the  flourishing  condition 
of  the  provinces  during  his  reign,  the  security  of  the 
highways,  the  prompt  and  exact  obedience  which  he 
enforced,  and  his  unalterable  adherence  to  the  plans 
which  he  once  formed.'  It  is  impossible  that  these 
praises  can  have  been  altogether  undeserved  ;  and  we 
are  bound  to  assign  to  this  monarch,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Orientals,  a  vigour  of  administration,  a  strength 
of  will,  and  a  capacity  for  governing,  not  very  com- 
monly possessed  by  princes  born  in  the  purple.  To 
these  merits  we  may  add  a  certain  grandeur  of  soul, 
and  power  of  appreciating  the  beautiful  and  the  mag- 
nificent, which,  though  not  uncommon  in  the  East,  did 
not  characterise  many  of  the  Sassanian  sovereigns.  The 
architectural  remains  of  Chosroes,  which  will  be  noticed 
in  a  future  chapter,  the  descriptions  which  have  come 
down  to  us  of  his  palaces  at  Dastagherd 1  and  Canzaca,2 
the  accounts  which  we  have  of  his  treasures,3  his  court,4 


1  Theophanes,  p.  268,  B,  C. 
Compare  above,  p.  1S6. 

2  The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  palace  at  Canzaca  was  a  domed 
building,  the  ceiling  of  which  was 
ornamented  with  representations 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  while 
below  was  an  image  of  the  monarch, 
seated,  and  attended  by  messengers 
bearing  wands  of  office.  A  ma- 
chinery was  attached,  by  which 
rain  and  thunder  could  be  imitated 
(Cedrenus,  p.  412;  Tzetzes,  Chiliad. 
hi.  60). 

3  The  treasures  found  by  the 
Romans  in  the  palace  of  Dastagherd 
have  been  already  enumerated 
(supra,  p.  186,  note  3).  The  Orientals 
say  that  the  palace  was  supported 
on  forty  thousand  columns  of  silver, 
adorned  by  thirty  thousand  rich 


hangings  upon  the  walls,  and  fur- 
ther ornamented  by  a  thousand 
globes  suspended  from  the  roof 
(D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orientale,  torn, 
iii.  p.  480).  Among  other  treasures 
possessed  by  Parviz,  Tabari  notices 
a  throne  of  gold,  called  Takdis, 
supported  on  feet  which  were 
rubies,  a  napkin  which  would  not 
burn,  and  a  crown  enriched  with  a 
thousand  pearls,  each  as  big  as  an 
egg  (Chronique,  vol.  ii.  pp.  304-5). 

4  According  to  Tabari,  Chosroes 
II.  maintained  for  the  use  of  his 
court  1,000  elephants,  12,000 
white  camels,  50,000  horses,  mules, 
and  asses,  of  which  8,000  were  kept 
for  his  own  riding,  and  12,000 
female  domestics,  of  whom  a  con- 
siderable number  were  slaves  (ibid, 
p.  305).    Macoudi  (vol.  ii.  p.  230-2) 
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his  seraglio,1  even  his  seals,2  transcend  all  that  is  known 
of  any  other  monarch  of  his  line.  The  employment  of 
Byzantine  sculptors  and  architects,  which  his  works  are 
thought  to  indicate,  implies  an  appreciation  of  artistic 
excellence  very  rare  among  Orientals.  But  against  these 
merits  must  be  set  a  number  of  most  serious  moral  de- 
fects, which  may  have  been  aggravated  as  time  went  on, 
but  of  which  we  see  something  more  than  the  germ,  even 
while  he  was  still  a  youth.  The  murder  of  his  father  was 
perhaps  a  state  necessity,  and  he  may  not  have  com- 
manded it,  or  have  been  accessory  to  it  before  the  fact; 3 
but  his  ingratitude  towards  his  uncles,  whom  he  de- 
liberately put  to  death,  is  wholly  unpardonable,  and 
shows  him  to  have  been  cruel,  selfish,  and  utterly  with- 
out natural  affection,  even  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his 
reign.  In  war  he  exhibited  neither  courage  nor  con- 
duct ;  all  his  main  military  successes  were  due  to  his 


gives  him  50,000  horses  and  1,100 
elephants,  whiter  than  snow,  some 
of  them  eleven  cnhits  high,  and  all 
accustomed  to  kneel  at  the  sight  of 
the  king!  Mirkhond  raises  the 
number  of  the  elephants  to  1,200, 
making  the  camels  12,000,  and  the 
horses  50,000  (p.  404). 

1  The  number  of  his  concubines 
was  3,000,  according  to  some  writers 
(Gibbon,  Decline  and  Full,  vol.  v. 
p.  395),  12,000  according  to  others 
(Mirkhond,  p.  404;  Tabari,  vol.  ii. 
p.  305). 

2  Macoudi  says  (vol.  ii.  pp. 
228-9)  that  Parviz  (Eberwiz)  had 
nine  seals  of  office.  The  first  was 
a  diamond  ring  with  a  ruby  centre, 
bearing  the  portrait,  name,  and 
titles  of  the  monarch.  It  was 
used  for  despatches  and  diplomas. 
The  second,  also  a  ring,  was  a 
cornelian,  set  in  gold,  with  the 
legend  '  Khorassan  KhurehJ  which 
was  used  for  the  State  archives. 
The  third  was  an  onyx  ling  with 


the  legend  '  Celerity,'  used  for 
letters  sent  by  post.  The  fourth, 
a  gold  ring  with  a  pink  ruby,  had 
the  legend  '  Riches  are  the  source 
of  prosperity.'  It  was  impressed 
upon  letters  of  grace.  The  fifth 
seal,  a  red  ruby,  bore  the  legend 
lKhureh  va  Khorrem '  or  '  Splendour 
and  Prosperity,'  and  was  impressed 
upon  the  chests  wherein  treasure 
was  stored.  The  sixth,  made  of 
Chinese  iron,  bore  the  emblem  of 
an  eagle,  and  was  used  to  seal 
letters  addressed  to  foreign  kings. 
The  seventh  was  a  bezoard,  bearing 
on  it  a  fly.  It  was  impressed  on 
meats,  medicines,  and  perfumes  re- 
served for  the  king's  use.  The 
eighth,  a  pearl  ( !  ),  bore  the  em- 
blem of  a  pig's  head,  and  was 
placed  on  persons  condemned  to 
death,  and  on  death-warrants.  The 
ninth  was  an  iron  ring,  which  the 
king  took  with  him  to  the  bath. 
3  See  above,  p.  134. 
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generals  ;  and  in  his  later  years  he  seems  never  volun- 
tarily to  have  exposed  himself  to  danger.  In  suspect- 
ing his  generals,  and  ill-using  them  while  living,  he 
only  followed  the  traditions  of  his  house  ;  1  but  the  in- 
sults offered  to  the  dead  body  of  ShahSn,  whose  only 
fault  was  that  he  had  suffered  a  defeat,  were  unusual 
and  outrageous.  The  accounts  given  of  his  seraglio 
imply  either  gross  sensualism  or  extreme  ostentation ; 
perhaps  we  may  be  justified  in  inclining  to  the  more 
lenient  view,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  faithful 
attachment  which  he  exhibited  towards  Shirin.2  The 
cruelties  which  disgraced  his  later  years  are  wholly 
without  excuse ;  but  in  the  act  which  deprived  him  of 
his  throne,  and  brought  him  to  a  miserable  end  —  his 
preference  of  Merdasas  as  his  successor  —  he  exhibited 
no  worse  fault  than  an  amiable  weakness,  a  partiality 
towards  the  son  of  a  wife  who  possessed,  and  seems  to 
have  deserved,3  his  affection. 

The  coins  of  the  second  Chosroes  are  numerous  in 
the  extreme,4  and  present  several  peculiarities.  The 
ordinary  type  has,  on  the  obverse,  the  king's  head  in 
profile,  covered  by  a  tiara,  of  which  the  chief  ornament 
is  a  crescent  and  star  between  two  outstretched  wings. 
The  head  is  surrounded  by  a  double  pearl  bordering, 
outside  of  which,  in  the  margin,  are  three  crescents 
and  stars.    The  legend  is  Khusrui  afzud,  with  a  mono- 


1  Supra,  pp.  81,  131,  &c. 

2  The  Byzantines  agree  with  the 
Orientals  in  making  Chosroes  faith- 
ful to  Shirin  to  the  last.  (Tabari, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  329,  339,  &c. ;  Macoudi, 
vol.  ii.  p.  232;  Theophanes,  p.  270, 
C,  D.)  Tabari  even  represents 
him  as  having  had  no  commerce 
with  any  other  woman  (p.  335). 

3  According  to  Mirkbond  (p. 
406),  Shirin  was  sougbt  in  marriage 


by  Shoe's  after  his  father's  death. 
She  made  it  a  condition  of  her 
consenting,  that  she  should  be 
allowed  first  to  visit  the  tomb  of 
Chosroes.  Having  obtained  per- 
mission, she  entered  the  building 
and  poisoned  herself. 

4  See  Mordtmann  in  the  Zeit- 
schrift  der  dentschen  morgenlandis- 
chen  Gesellschaft,  vol.  viii.  pp.  111- 
140;  and  vol.  xi.  pp.  33^4. 
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gram  of  doubtful  meaning.1  The  reverse  shows  the 
usual  fire  altar  and  supporters,  in  a  rude  form,  enclosed 
by  a  triple  pearl  bordering.  In  the  margin,  outside 
the  bordering,  are  four  crescents  and  stars.  The  legend 
is  merely  the  regnal  year  and  a  mint-mark.  Thirty- 
four  mint-marks 2  have  been  ascribed  to  Chosroes  II. 


COIN  OF  CHOSROES  II. 


A  rarer  and  more  curious  type  of  coin,3  belonging  to 
this  monarch,  presents  on  the  obverse  the  front  face  of 


RAKE  COIN  OF  CHOSROES  II. 


the  king,  surmounted  by  a  mural  crown,  having  the 


vdh  xii.  p.  33  et  seqq. 

3  This  coin  lias  been  represented 
by  Mordtmann  (No.  723),  by 
Longperier  (Me'dailles  tfe.s  Sassani- 
des,  pi.  xi.  No.  3),  and  others.  The 
above  woodcut  is  taken  from  Long- 
perier's  work. 


1  Mordtmann  conjectures  that 
the  monogram  represents  the  name 
of  God,  and  connects  it  with  the  rest 
of  the  legend,  regarding  the  mean- 
ing of  the  whole  as  4  May  God  in- 
crease Chosroes ! '  (Zeitschrift,  vol. 
xii.  p.  .33.) 

2  Ibid.  vol.  viii.  d.  Ill  et  scan.: 
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star  and  crescent  between  outstretched  wings  at  top. 
The  legend  is  Khusrui  malkan  malka  —  afzud.  '  Chos- 
roes,  king  of  kings  —  increase  (be  his).'  The  reverse 
has  a  head  like  that  of  a  woman,  also  fronting  the 
spectator,  and  wearing  a  band  enriched  with  pearls 
across  the  forehead,  above  which  the  hair  gradually 
converges  to  a  point.  A  head  very  similar  to  this  is 
found  on  Indo-Sassanian  coins.1  Otherwise  we  might 
have  supposed  that  the  uxorious  monarch  had  wished 
to  circulate  among  his  subjects  the  portrait  of  his 
beloved  Shirin. 


1  See  Thomas  in  Numismatic  Chronicle  for  1873,  p.  242. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Accession  of  Siroes,  or  Kobad  II.  His  Letter  to  Heraclius.  Peace  made 
with  Rome.  Terms  of  the  Peace.  General  Popularity  of  the  new 
Reign.  Dissatisfaction  of  Shahr-Barz.  Kobad,  by  the  advice  of  the 
Persian  Lords,  murders  his  Brothers.  His  Sisters  reproach  him  ivith 
their  Death.  He  falls  into  low  spirits  and  dies.  Pestilence  in  his 
Reign.  His  Coins.  Accessio)i  of  Artaxerxes  III.  Revolt  of  Shahr- 
Barz.  Reign  of  Shahr-Barz.  His  Murder.  Reign  of  Purandocht. 
Rapid  Succession  of  Pretenders.    Accession  of  Isdigerd  III. 

1  Kobades,  regno  prsefectus,  justitiam  prae  se  tulit,  et  injuriam  qua  oppressa 
fuerat  amovit.'  — Eutychius,  Annates,  vol.  ii.  p.  252. 

Siroes,  or  Kobad  the  Second,  as  he  is  more  properly 
termed,1  was  proclaimed  king  on  the  25th  of  Febru- 
ary,2 a.d.  628,  four  days  before  the  murder  of  his 
father.  According  to  the  Oriental  writers,3  he  was 
very  unwilling  to  put  his  father  to  death,  and  only  gave 
a  reluctant  consent  to  his  execution  on  the  representa- 
tions of  his  nobles  that  it  was  a  state  necessity.  His 
first  care,  after  this  urgent  matter  had  been  settled, 
was  to  make  overtures  of  peace  to  Heraclius,  who, 
having  safely  crossed  the  Zagros  mountains,4  was  win- 
tering at  Canzaca.  The  letter  which  he  addressed  to 
the  Roman  Emperor  on  the  occasion  is  partially 
extant ;  but  the  formal  and  official  tone  which  it 


1  Kobad  (Kavat)  is  the  form 
found  in  the  superscription  of  the 
letter  written  by  the  king  himself 
to  Heraclius  (Pasch.  Chron.  p.  402, 
B).  It  likewise  appears,  together 
with  Firuz,  upon  the  king's  coins. 
Heraclius  himself  (Pasch.  Chron. 
p.  401,  C),  Eutychius  {Annates, 
vol.  ii.  p.  252),  Macoudi  (Prairies 
d'Or,  vol.  ii.  p.   232),  Mirkhond 


(Ilistoire  desSassanides,\).  407),  and 
the  Armenian  writers  (Patkanian 
in  Journal  Asiatique  for  1866,  pp. 
215-7)  have  both  names.  Tabari 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  327-347)  uses  the  name 
Siroes  (Shiroui)  only. 

2  Pasch.  Chron.  p.  298,  D. 

3  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  pp.  333-345  ; 
Mirkhond,  p.  408. 

4  See  above,  p.  187. 
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breathes  renders  it  a  somewhat  disappointing  docu- 
ment. Kobad  begins  by  addressing  Heraclius  as  his 
brother,  and  giving  him  the  epithet  of  '  most  clement,' 1 
thus  assuming  his  pacific  disposition.  He  then  de- 
clares, that,  having  been  elevated  to  the  throne  by  the 
especial  favour  of  God,  he  has  resolved  to  do  his  utmost 
to  benefit  and  serve  the  entire  human  race.  He  has 
therefore  commenced  his  reign  by  throwing  open  the 
prison  doors,  and  restoring  liberty  to  all  who  were 
detained  in  custody.2  With  the  same  object  in  view, 
he  is  desirous  of  living  in  peace  and  friendship  with 
the  Roman  emperor  and  state,  as  well  as  with  all 
other  neighbouring  nations  and  kings.  Assuming  that 
his  accession  will  be  pleasing  to  the  emperor,  he  has 
sent  Phaeak,  one  of  his  privy  councillors,  to  express  the 
love  and  friendship  that  he  feels  towards  his  brother, 
and  learn  the  terms  upon  which  peace  will  be  granted 
him.3  The  reply  of  Heraclius  is  lost ;  but  we  are  able 
to  gather  from  a  short  summary  which  has  been  pre- 
served,4 as  well  as  from  the  subsequent  course  of 
events,  that  it  was  complimentary  and  favourable ;  that 
it  expressed  the  willingness  of  the  emperor  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  close,  and  suggested  terms  of  accommo- 
dation that  were  moderate  and  equitable.    The  exact 


1  Ttj  rjuepuniiTD  ftaoiXet  'Pu/xaiuv. 
PascLtChron.  p!  402,  B. 

2  Compare  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  340, 
and  Theophan.  p.  271,  D. 

3  The  mutilation  of  Kobad's 
letter  in  the  Vatican  MS.  renders 
the  sense  of  this  last  passage  some- 
what doubtful. 

4  Nicephorus  gives  the  following 
as  the  main  purport  of  Heraclius' 
reply  :  —  'Heraclius  wrote  back  to 
Siroes,  calling  him  his  son,  and 
saying  that  it  had  never  been  his 
wish  "to  deprive  any  king  of  his 


royal  state,  not  even  Chosroe's  ; 
whom,  if  he  had  been  completely 
victorious,  he  would  have  replaced 
upon  the  throne,  notwithstanding 
all  the  harm  that  he  had  done  both 
to  the  Romans  and  the  Persians. 
But  Heaven  had  decided  otherwise, 
and  to  prevent  further  disaster,  had 
punished  Chosroe's  as  he  deserved, 
and  opened  to  himself  and  Siroes 
the  way  of  reconciliation.'  (De 
Rebus  post  Mauricium  gestis,  p.  14, 
B.) 
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formulating  of  the  treaty  seems  to  have  been  left  to 
Eustathius,  who,  after  Heraclius  had  entertained  Phaeak 
royally  for  nearly  a  week,1  accompanied  the  ambassador 
on  his  return  to  the  Persian  court. 

The  general  principle  upon  which  peace  was  con- 
cluded was  evidently  the  status  quo  ante  helium.  Persia 
was  to  surrender  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
Western  Mesopotamia,  and  any  other  conquests  that 
she  might  have  made  from  Rome,  to  recall  her  troops 
from  them,2  and  to  give  them  back  into  the  possession 
of  the  Romans.  She  was  also  to  surrender  all  the 
captives  whom  she  had  carried  off  from  the  conquered 
countries  ; 3  and,  above  all,  she  was  to  give  back  to  the 
Romans  the  precious  relic  which  had  been  taken  from 
Jerusalem,4  and  which  was  believed  on  all  hands  to  be 
the  veritable  cross  whereon  Jesus  Christ  suffered  dea5th. 
As  Rome  had  merely  made  inroads,  but  not  conquests, 
she  did  not  possess  any  territory  to  surrender  ;  but  she 
doubtless  set  her  Persian  prisoners  free,  and  she  made 
arrangements  for  the  safe  conduct  and  honourable 
treatment  of  the  Persians,  who  evacuated  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Asia  Minor,  on  their  way  to  the  frontier.5  The 
evacuation  was  at  once  commenced  ;  and  the  wood  of 
the  cross,  which  had  been  carefully  preserved  by  the 
Persian  queen,  Shirin,6  was  restored.  In  the  next 
year 7  Heraclius  made  a  grand  pilgrimage  to  Jerusa- 


1  From  April  3  to  April  8.  (See 
the  letter  of  Heraclius  to  the  Senate 
in  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  p.  401, 
C,  D.) 

2  The  recall  of  the  troops  is 
proved  hy  Theophanes  (p.  272,  C), 
who  assigns  it  to  the  first  year  of 
Si  roes.  The  recall  implies  the  sur- 
render. 

3  Theophan.  p.  272,  B. 

4  Nicephorus,  p.  14,  C  ;  Theo- 


phan. ls.c. 

5  The  safe  conduct  of  the  Persians 
was  entrusted  to  Theodore,  brother 
of  Heraclius  (Theophan.  p.  272, 
C). 

c  So  Gibbon  in  a  note  (Decline 
and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  414);  but  I  do 
not  know  his  authority. 

7  Theophan.  p.  273,  B,  C  ;  Ce- 
drenus,  p.  420,  A. 
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lem,  and  replaced  the  holy  relic  in  the  shrine  from 
which  it  had  been  taken. 

It  is  said  that  princes  are  always  popular  on  their 
coronation  day.  Kobad  was  certainly  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule.1  His  subjects  rejoiced  at  the  termi- 
nation of  a  war  which  had  always  been  a  serious  drain 
on  the  population,  and  which  latterly  had  brought  ruin 
and  desolation  upon  the  hearths  and  homes  of  thou- 
sands. The  general  emptying  of  the  prisons  was  an 
act  that  cannot  be  called  statesmanlike  ;  but  it  had  a 
specious  appearance  of  liberality,  and  was  probably 
viewed  with  favour  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  A  still 
more  popular  measure  must  have  been  the  complete 
remission  of  taxes  with  which  Kobad  inaugurated  his 
reign 2  - — a  remission  which,  according  to  one  authority, 
was  to  have  continued  for  three  years,  had  the  gener- 
ous prince  lived  so  long.  In  addition  to  these  some- 
what questionable  proceedings,  Kobad  adopted  also  a 
more  legitimate  mode  of  securing  the  regard  of  his 
subjects  by  a  careful  administration  of  justice,3  and  a 
mild  treatment  of  those  who  had  been  the  victims  of 
his  father's  severities.  He  restored  to  their  former 
rank  the  persons  whom  Chosroes  had  degraded  or 
imprisoned,  and  compensated  them  for  their  injuries 
by  a  liberal  donation  of  money.4 

Thus  far  all  seemed  to  promise  well  for  the  new 
reign,  which,  though  it  had  commenced  under  un- 
favourable auspices,  bid  fair  to  be  tranquil  and  pros- 
perous. In  one  quarter  only  was  there  any  indication 
of  coming  troubles.5    Shahr-Barz,  the  great  general, 


1  See  Eutychius,  Annates,  vol.  ii. 
p.  252  ;  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  346  ; 
Mirkhond,  p.  409;  Moyse  de  Kag- 
hank,  ii.  12  ;  &c. 

2  Tabari,  l.s.c.  ;   Eutych.  Ann. 


I.s.c. 

3  Moyse  de  Kagbank,  l.s.c. 

4  Mirkhond,  p.  409;  Eutych.  l.s.c. 

5  Tabari,  l.s.c. 
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whose  life  Chosroes  had  attempted  shortly  before  his 
own  death,1  appears  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
terms  on  which  Kobad  had  concluded  peace  with 
Rome  ;  and  there  is  even  reason  to  believe  that  he  con- 
trived to  impede  and  delay  the  full  execution  of  the 
treaty.2  He  held  under  Kobad  the  government  of  the 
western  provinces,3  and  was  at  the  head  of  an  army 
which  numbered  sixty  thousand  men.4  Kobad  treated 
him  with  marked  favour ;  but  still  he  occupied  a  position 
almost  beyond  that  of  a  subject,  and  one  which  could 
not  fail  to  render  him  an  object  of  fear  and  suspicion. 
For  the  present,  however,  though  he  may  have  nur- 
tured ambitious  thoughts,  he  made  no  movement,  but 
bided  his  time,  remaining  quietly  in  his  province,  and 
cultivating  friendly  relations  with  the  Roman  emperor.5 
Kobad  had  not  been  seated  on  the  throne  many 
months  when  he  consented  to  a  deed  by  which  his 
character  for  justice  and  clemency  was  seriously  com- 
promised, if  not  wholly  lost.  This  was  the  general 
massacre  of  all  the  other  sons  of  Chosroes  II.,  his  own 
brothers  or  half-brothers  —  a  numerous  body,  amount- 
ing to  forty  according  to  the  highest  estimate,  and  to 
fifteen  according  to  the  lowest.6    We  are  not  told  of 


1  See  above,  p.  188. 

2  Sepeos,  the  Armenian  historian, 
distinctly  asserts  that  Shahr-Varaz 
(Shahr-Barz)  refused  to  evacuate 
the  Roman  territory  at  the  com- 
mand of  Kobad.  (See  Patkanian 
in  Journ.  Asiatique  for  1866,  p. 
216.)  The  narrative  of  Nicephorus 
(De  Rebus  post  Mauricium,  p.  15) 
implies  that  the  evacuation  was  not 
complete  till  Shahr-Barz  became 
king  of  Persia. 

3  Shahr-Barz  is  called  by  Euty- 
chius  '  prsefectus  limitum  occiden- 
talium'  (Annales,  vol.  ii.  p.  252). 

4  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  347. 


5  Nicephorus,  De  Rebus  post 
Mauricium,  p.  15,  A,  B. 

6  Mirkhond  makes  the  number 
fifteen  (p.  409),  Tabari  sixteen 
(vol.  ii.  p.  346),  the  Modjmel- 
al-Tewarikh  seventeen,  Eutychius 
eighteen  (Annates,  vol.  ii.  p.  252), 
Thomas  of  Maraga  (ap.  Asseman, 
Bibl.  Or.  vol.  iii.  p.  92)  twenty- 
four,  the  Armenian  writers  forty 
(Patkanian  in  Journ.  Asiatique  for 
1866,  p.  215).  Thomas  of  Maraga 
ascribes  the  massacre  to  a  Chris- 
tian, named  Samatas,  who  acted 
without  the  knowledge  of  Kobad. 
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any  circumstances  of  peril  to  justify  the  deed,  or  even 
account  for  it.  There  have  been  Oriental  dynasties, 
where  such  a  wholesale  murder  upon  the  accession  of 
a  sovereign  has  been  a  portion  of  the  established  sys- 
tem of  government,  and  others  where  the  milder  but 
little  less  revolting  expedient  has  obtained  of  blinding 
all  the  brothers  of  the  reigning  prince  ;  but  neither 
practice  was  in  vogue  among  the  Sassanians  ;  and  we 
look  vainly  for  the  reason  which  caused  an  act  of  the 
kind  to  be  resorted  to  at  this  conjuncture.  Mirkhond 1 
says  that  Firuz,  the  chief  minister  of  Kobad,  advised 
the  deed ;  but  even  he  assigns  no  motive  for  the  mas- 
sacre, unless  a  motive  is  implied  in  the  statement  that 
the  brothers  of  Kobad  were  '  all  of  them  distinguished 
by  their  talents  and  their  merit.'  Politically  speaking, 
the  measure  might  have  been  harmless,  had  Kobad 
enjoyed  a  long  reign,  and  left  behind  him  a  number 
of  sons.  But  as  it  was,  the  rash  act,  by  almost  extin- 
guishing the  race  of  Sassan,  produced  troubles  which 
greatly  helped  to  bring  the  empire  into  a  condition 
of  hopeless  exhaustion  and  weakness. 

While  thus  destroying  all  his  brothers,  Kobad  al- 
lowed his  sisters  to  live.  Of  these  there  were  two, 
still  unmarried,  who  resided  in  the  palace,  and  had  free 
access  to  the  monarch.  Their  names  were  Purandocht 
and  Azermidocht,  Purandocht  being  the  elder.  Bitterly 
grieved  at  the  loss  of  their  kindred,  these  two  prin- 
cesses rushed  into  the  royal  presence,  and  reproached 
the  king  with  words  that  cut  him  to  the  soul.  '  Thy 
4  ambition  of  ruling,'  they  said,2  '  has  induced  thee  to 
4  kill  thy  father  and  thy  brothers.  Thou  hast  accom- 
1  plished  thy  purpose  within  the  space  of  three  or  four 


1  Histoire  des  Sassanides,  p.  409.       2  See  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  347. 
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'  months.  Thou  hast  hoped  thereby  to  preserve  thy 
4  power  for  ever.  Even,  however,  if  thou  shouldst  live 
'  long,  thou  must  die  at  last.  May  God  deprive  thee 
4  of  the  enjoyment  of  this  royalty  !  '  His  sisters'  words 
sank  deep  into  the  king's  mind.  He  acknowledged 
their  justice,  burst  into  tears,  and  flung  his  crown  on 
the  ground.1  After  this  he  fell  into  a  profound  melan- 
choly, ceased  to*  care  for  the  exercise  of  power,  and  in 
a  short  time  died.  His  death  is  ascribed  by  the  Orien- 
tals to  his  mental  sufferings ;  but  the  statement  of  a 
Christian  bishop  throws  some  doubt  on  this  romantic 
story.  Eutychius,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  tells  us  that, 
before  Kobad  had  reigned  many  months,  the  plague 
broke  out  in  his  country.  Vast  numbers  of  his  sub- 
jects died  of  it ;  and  among  the  victims  was  the  king 
himself,2  who  perished  after  a  reign  which  is  variously 
estimated  at  six,  seven,  eight,  and  eighteen  months.3 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  a  terrible  pesti- 
lence did  afflict  Persia  at  this  period.  The  Arabian 
writers  are  here  in  agreement  with  Eutychius  of  Alex- 
andria,4 and  declare  that  the  malady  was  of  the  most 
aggravated  character,  carrying  off  one-half,  or  at  any 
rate  one-third,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  which 
were  affected,  and  diminishing  the  population  of  Persia 
by  several  hundreds  of  thousands.5  Scourges  of  this 
kind  are  of  no  rare  occurrence  in  the  East ;  and  the 
return  of  a  mixed  multitude  to  Persia,  under  circum- 


1  Mirkhond,  l.s.c. 

2  Eutychius,  Annates,  vol.  ii. 
p.  252. 

3  Sepeos,  the  Armenian  writer, 
says  that  Kobad  II.  reigned  six 
months  (Patkanian  in  J.  Asiatique 
for  1866,  p.  216);  Tabari  makes 
him  reign  'seven  months  in  all' 
(l.s.c);    Eutycliius   (l.s.c.)  eight 


months;  so  also  Mirkhond  (l.s.c); 
Maeoudi  alone  gives  him,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  coins,  a  reign 
exceeding  a  year.  He  makes  Ko- 
bad reign  eighteen  months  (Prairies 
d'O,  vol.  ii.  p.  233). 

4  Eutychius,  1  s.c 

5  Mar;oudi,  vol.  ii.  p.  232. 
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stances  involving  privation,  from  the  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  was  well  calculated  to 
engender  such  a  calamity. 

The  reign  of  Kobad  II.  appears  from  his  coins  to 
have  lasted  above  a  year.1  He  ascended  the  throne  in 
February,  a.d.  628  ;  he  probably  died  about  July,2 
a.d.  629.  The  coins  which  are  attributed  to  him 
resemble  in  their  principal  features  those  of  ChosroesII. 
and  Artaxerxes  III.,  but  are  without  wings,  and  have 
the  legend  Kavat-Firuz.  The  bordering  of  pearls  is 
single  on  both  obverse  and  reverse,  but  the  king 
wears  a  double  pearl  necklace.    The  eye  is  large,  and 


COIN  OF  SIROES  OR  KOBAD  II. 


COIN  OF  ARTAXERXES  III. 

the  hair  more  carefully  marked  than  had  been  usual 
since  the  time  of  Sapor  II. 

1  Thomas  in  Numismatic  Chreni-  coudi  would  not  be  complete  until 
cle  for  1873,  p.  250;  Mordtmann  August  23;  but  they  were  prob- 
in  the  Zeitxchrlft,  vol.  viii.  p.  141.  ably  incomplete. 

2  Tbe  eighteen  months  of  Ma- 
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At  the  death  of  Kobad  the  crown  fell  to  his  son, 
Artaxerxes  III.,  a  child  of  seven,1  or  (according  to 
others)  of  one  year  only.  The  nobles  who  proclaimed 
him  took  care  to  place  him  under  the  direction  of  a 
governor  or  regent,  and  appointed  to  the  office  a  cer- 
tain Mihr-Hasis,  who  had  been  the  chief  purveyor  of 
Kobad.2  Mihr-Hasis  is  said  to  have  ruled  with  justice 
and  discretion  ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  those  troubles  and  disorders  which  in 
the  East  almost  invariably  accompany  the  sovereignty 
of  a  minor,  and  render  the  task  of  a  regent  a  hard  one. 
Shahr-Barz,  who  had  scarcely  condescended  to  comport 
himself  as  a  subject  under  Kobad,  saw  in  the  accession 
of  a  boy,  and  in  the  near  extinction  of  the  race  of 
Sassan,  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  ambition,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  avenging  the  wrong  which,  had 
been  done  him  by  Chosroes.  Before  committing 
himself,  however,  to  the  perils  of  rebellion,  he  nego- 
tiated with  Heraclius,  and  secured  his  alliance  and 
support  by  the  promise  of  certain  advantages.  The 
friends  met  at  Heraclea  3  on  the  Propontis.  Shahr- 
Barz  undertook  to  complete  the  evacuation  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  which  he  had  delayed  hitherto, 
and  promised,  if  he  were  successful  in  his  enterprise,  to 
pay  Heraclius  a  large  sum  of  money  as  compensation 
for  the  injuries  inflicted  on  Rome  during  the  recent 
war.4  Heraclius  conferred  on  Nicetas,  the  son  of 
Shahr-Barz,  the  title  of  1  Patrician,'  consented  to  a  mar- 
riage between  Shahr-Barz's  daughter,  Nike,  and  his 


1  So  Tabari  (vol.  ii.  p.  347), 
Mayoudi  (vol.  ii.  p.  233),  and  Mir- 
khond  (p.  409).  Tabari  notes  that 
some  accounts  said  he  was  only  one 
year  old. 

2  Tabari,   l.s.c.      On   the  high 


dignity  of  purveyors  in  Oriental 
courts,  see  1  Kings,  iv.  7-19. 

3  See  Patkanian  in  the  Journ. 
Asialique  for  I860,  p.  219. 

4  Nicephorus,  De  Rebus  post 
Mauricium,  p.  15,  A. 
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own  son,  Theodosius,  and  accepted  Gregoria,  the 
daughter  of  Nicetas,  and  grand-daughter  of  Shahr- 
Barz,  as  a  wife  for  Constantine,  the  heir  to  the  em- 
pire.1 He  also,  it  is  probable,  supplied  Shahr-Barz 
with  a  body  of  troops,2  to  assist  hirn  in  his  struggle 
with  Artaxerxes  and  Mihr-Hasis. 

Of  the  details  of  Shahr-Barz's  expedition  we  know 
nothing.  He  is  said  to  have  marched  on  Ctesiphon 
with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  ;  3  to  have  taken 
the  city,  put  to  death  Artaxerxes,  Mihr-Hasis,  and  a 
number  of  the  nobles,4  and  then  seized  the  throne. 
We  are  not  told  what  resistance  was  made  by  the 
monarch  in  possession,  or  how  it  was  overcome,  or 
even  whether  there  was  a  battle.  It  would  seem  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  contest  was  brief.  The  young 
king  was  of  course  powerless ;  Mihr-Hasis,  though 
well-meaning,  must  have  been  weak ;  Shahr-Barz  had 
all  the  rude  strength  of  the  animal  whose  name  he 
bore,5  and  had  no  scruples  about  using  his  strength  to 
the  utmost.  The  murder  of  a  child  of  two,  or  at  the 
most  of  eight,  who  could  have  done  no  ill,  and  was 
legitimately  in  possession  of  the  throne,  must  be  pro- 
nounced a  brutal  act,  and  one  which  sadly  tarnishes 
the  fair  fame,  previously  unsullied,  of  one  of  Persia's 
greatest  generals. 

It  was  easy  to  obtain  the  crown,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  keep 
what  had  been  wrongfully  gained.  Shahr-Barz  enjoyed 
the  royal  authority  less  than  two  months.6  During 


1  Nicephorus,  Be  Rebus  post 
Mauricium,  p.  15,  B. 

2  So  the  Armenians.  Patka- 
nian,  l.s.c.) 

3  Tabari,  l.s.c. 

4  Ibid.  Compare  Mirkhond,  p. 
410. 


5  Bar-hebrreus  explains  the  name 
Shahr-Barz  as  equivalent  to  hzir 
baro,  'wild  boar.'  Mirkhond  seems 
to  approve  the  derivation  (Histoire 
des  Sassanides,  p.  410). 

(;  Mirkhond  (p.  411)  and  Tabari 
(vol.  ii.  p.  348)  give  Shahr-Barz  a 
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this  period  he  completed  the  evacuation  of  the  Roman 
provinces  occupied  by  Chosroes  II.,  restored  perhaps 
some  portions  of  the  true  cross  which  had  been  kept 
back  by  Kobad,1  and  sent  an  expeditionary  force 
against  the  Khazars  who  had  invaded  Armenia,  which 
was  completely  destroyed  by  the  fierce  barbarians.2 
He  is  said  by  the  Armenians 3  to  have  married  Puran- 
docht,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Chosroes,  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  his  hold  on  the  crown ;  but  this  at- 
tempt to  conciliate  his  subjects,  if  it  was  really  made, 
proved  unsuccessful.  Ere  he  had  been  king  for  two 
months,  his  troops  mutinied,  drew  their  swords  upon 
him,  and  killed  him  in  the  open  court  before  the  palace.4 
Having  so  done,  they  tied  a  cord  to  his  feet  and  dragged 
his  corpse  through  the  streets  of  Ctesiphon,  making  pro- 
clamation everywhere  as  follows :  —  1  Whoever,  notbe- 
L  ing  of  the  blood-royal,  seats  himself  upon  the  Persian 
'  throne,  shall  share  the  fate  of  Shahr-Barz.'  They  then 
elevated  to  the  royal  dignity  the  princess  Purandocht,5 
the  first  female  who  had  ever  sat  in  the  seat  of  Cyrus. 

The  rule  of  a  woman  was  ill  calculated  to  restrain 
the  turbulent  Persian  nobles.  Two  instances  had  now 
proved  that  a  mere  noble  might  ascend  the  throne  of 
the  son  of  Babek ;  and  a  fatal  fascination  was  exer- 
cised on  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  by  the  examples 
of  Bahram-Chobin6  and  Shahr-Barz.  Pretenders  sprang 


reign  of  forty  days;  Macoudi  (vol. 
ii.  p.  23:3 )  and  Theophanes  (p.  273, 
D)  of  two  months.  Some  authors 
only  allowed  him  twenty  days. 
(Mirkhond,  l.s.c. ;  Macoudi,  l.s.c. ) 

1  By  this  supposition  we  may 
best  reconcile  Theophanes  (p.  272, 
B)  with  Nicephorus  (p.  15,  A,  ad 
fin.). 

2  Moyse  de  Kaghank,  ii.  16. 

3  Patkanian  in  Journ.  Asiatique 


for  1866,  p.  222. 

4  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  348.  Com- 
pare Mirkhond,  p.  411. 

5  Tabari,  l.s.c,  Mirkhond,  l.s.c. 
Macoudi  (vol.  ii.  p.  233)  makes 
Chosroes,  son  of  Kobad,  succeed 
Shahr-Barz, and  reign  three  months. 
Next  to  this  Chosroes  he  places 
Bouran  (i.e.  Purandocht). 

6  See  above,  pp.  141-154. 
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up  in  all  quarters,  generally  asserting  some  connection, 
nearer  or  more  remote,  with  the  royal  house,  but  rely- 
ing on  the  arms  of  their  partisans,  and  still  more  on 
the  weakness  of  the  government.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  Purandocht  died  a  natural  death  ;  1  her  sister, 
Azermidocht,  who  reigned  soon  after  her,  was  certainly 
murdered.2  The  crown  passed  rapidly  from  one  noble 
to  another,  and  in  the  course  of  the  four  or  five  years 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  death  of  Chosroes  II. 
it  was  worn  by  nine  or  ten  different  persons.  Of 
these  the  greater  number  reigned  but  a  few  days  or 
a  few  months ;  no  actions  are  ascribed  to  them  ;  and  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  weary  the  reader  with  their  ob- 
scure names,  or  with  the  still  more  obscure  question 
concerning  the  order  of  their  succession.3  It  may  be 
suspected  that  in  some  cases  two  or  more  were  contem- 
porary, exercising  royal  functions  in  different  portions 
of  the  empire  at  the  same  time.  Of  none  does  the  his- 
tory or  the  fate  possess  any  interest ;  and  the  modern 
historical  student  may  well  be  content  with  the  gen- 
eral knowledge  that  for  four  years  and  a  half  after 
the  death  of  Chosroes  II.  the  government  was  in  the 
highest  degree  unsettled ;  anarchy  everywhere  pre- 


1  The  shortness  of  her  reign  — 
seven  months,  according  to  Theo- 
phanes  (p.  273,  D),  sixteen  months, 
according  to  Tabari  (vol.  ii.  p.  350) 
and  Mirkhond  (p.  412),  eighteen 
months,  according  to  Macoudi  (vol. 
ii.  p.  233)  —  raises  the  suspicion  of 
a  violent  death;  of  Avhich,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  direct  evidence. 

2  Mirkhond,  p.  415;  Tabari,  vol. 
ii.  p.  352;  Eutychius,  Annates,  vol. 
ii.  p.  255. 

3  Tabari  gives  the  order  as 
follows:  —  Kobad,  Artaxerxes  III., 
Shahr-Barz,  Purandocht,  Kushen- 
sadeh,  Azermidocht,  Chosroes  III., 


I  Khordad-Chosroe's,  Firuz,  and  Fe- 
rukhzad-Chosrocs  (vol.  ii.  pp.  336- 
353);  Macoudi  as  Kobad,  Ar- 
taxerxes III.,  Shahr-Barz,  Chosroes 
III.,  Bouran  (Purandocht),  Firuz- 
Koshenshideh,  Azermidocht,  and 
Ferhad-Khusru  (vol.  ii.  pp.  233-4); 
Eutychius  as  Kobad,  Artaxerxes 
III.,  Jorhan  (=Shahr-Barz),  Chos- 
roes III.,  Murla,  Hoshnashtadah, 
Arzmandocht,  and  Pharachorad- 
Choshra  (Annates,  vol.  ii.  pp.  252- 
255).  Mirkhond  agrees  in  the 
main  with  Tabari,  but  omits  Khor- 
dad-Chosroe's and  Firuz  (pp.  408- 
415). 
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vailed  ;  the  distracted  kingdom  was  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  struggles  of  pretenders ;  and  1  every  province,  and 
1  almost  each  city  of  Persia,  was  the  scene  of  independ- 
ence, of  discord,  and  of  bloodshed.' 1 

At  length,  in  June,2  a.d.  632,  an  end  was  put  to 
the  internal  commotions  by  the  election  of  a  young 
prince,  believed  to  be  of  the  true  blood  of  Sassan,  in 
whose  rule  the  whole  nation  acquiesced  without  much 
difficulty.3  Yezdigerd  (or  Isdigerd)  the  Third  was  the 
son  of  Shahriar4  and  the  grandson  of  Chosroes  II.5  He 
had  been  early  banished  from  the  Court,6  and  had  been 
brought  up  in  obscurity,  his  royal  birth  being  perhaps 
concealed,  since  if  known  it  might  have  caused  his 
destruction.7  The  place  of  his  residence  was  Istakr,8 
the  ancient  capital  of  Persia,  but  at  this  time  a  city  of 
no  great  importance.  Here  he  had  lived  unnoticed  to 
the  age  of  fifteen,9  when  his  royal  rank  having  some- 
how been  discovered,  and  no  other  scion  of  the  stock 
of  Chosroes  being  known  to  exist,  he  was  drawn  forth 


1  These  are  the  words  of  Gibbon 
(Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  412), 
who  has  in  his  mind  the  following 
passage  of  Eutychius:  —  '  Erant  au- 
tem  affectus  ipsorum  diversi,  coetus 
divisi,  et  se  mutuo  bellis  lacessentes, 
uniuscnj  usque  terrse  tractus,  urbis, 
aut  oppidi  per  totum  regnum  inco- 
lis  vicinis  suis  bellum  inferentibus ; 
manseruntque  hoc  statu  urbes,  vide- 
licet, rebus  dissolutis,  populo  diviso, 
regno  corrupto,  hominibusque  inter 
se  dissentientibus  octo  (?)  annos.' 
(Annates,  vol.  ii.  p.  256.) 

2  See  Clinton,  Fasti  liomani,  vol. 
ii.  P.  172. 

3  The  Armenian  writers  speak  of 
an  opposition  to  Isdigerd  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  (Patkanian 
in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  1866, 
p.  227)  ;  but  neither  the  Arabs  nor 
the  Persians  mention  any. 

*  Shahriar  is  clearly  the  '  Salia- 


rus'  of  Theophanes,  who  accom- 
panied Chosroes,  when  he  fled 
from  Ctesiphon  to  Seleucia  (supra, 
p.  185,  note  8). 

5  This  seems  to  be  the  true  ac- 
count. It  is  given  by  Tabari  (vol. 
ii.  p.  328),  Mirkhond  (p.  416),  and 
Macoudi  (vol.  ii.  p.  234).  Euty- 
chius (vol.  ii.  p.  256),  and  Elmacin 
(ap.  Pagium,  vol.  ii.  p.  799)  make 
Isdigerd  III.  the  son  of  Chosroes  II. 

6  Tabari,  vol,  ii.  p.  330. 

7  Kobad  II.  would  probably 
have  put  him  to  death,  had  he 
known  of  his  existence.  Chosroes 
II.  threatened  his  life  on  account 
of  a  prophecy  (Tabari,  p.  329). 

8  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  353  ;  Mir- 
khond, p.  416. 

9  Eutychius,  Annates,  vol.  ii.  p. 
256  ;  Tabari  (l.s.c.)  makes  him 
sixteen. 
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from  his  retirement  and  invested  with  the  sove- 
reignty. 

But  the  appointment  of  a  sovereign  in  whose  rule 
all  could  acquiesce  came  too  late.  While  Rome  and 
Persia,  engaged  in  deadly  struggle,  had  no  thought  for 
anything  but  how  most  to  injure  each  other,  a  power 
began  to  grow  up  in  an  adjacent  country,  which  had 
for  long  ages  been  despised  and  thought  incapable  of 
doing  any  harm  to  its  neighbours.  Mohammed,  half 
impostor,  half  enthusiast,  enunciated  a  doctrine,  and 
by  degrees  worked  out  a  religion,  which  proved  capa- 
ble of  uniting  in  one  the  scattered  tribes  of  the  Arabian 
desert,  while  at  the  same  time  it  inspired  them  with  a 
confidence,  a  contempt  for  death,  and  a  fanatic  valour, 
that  rendered  them  irresistible  by  the  surrounding 
nations.  Mohammed's  career  as  prophet  began  while 
Heraclius  and  Chosroes  II.  were  flying  at  each  other's 
throats; 1  by  the  year  of  the  death  of  Chosroes  (a.d. 
628)  he  had  acquired  a  strength  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  Arab  chief ; 2  two  years  later  he  challenged 
Rome  to  the  combat  by  sending  a  hostile  expedition  into 
Syria; 3  and  before  his  death  (a.d.  632)  he  was  able  to 
take  the  field  at  the  head  of  30,000  men.4  During  the 
time  of  internal  trouble  in  Persia,  he  procured  the  sub- 


1  Mohammed  made  his  first  con- 
verts about  a.d.  614-017,  when 
Chosroes  was  gaining  his  greatest 
successes.  (See  Ockley,  History  of 
the  Saracens,  pp.  14-1(5. ) 

2  '  Mohammed,'  saysOckley, '  was 
now  (a.d.  627)  so  well  confirmed  in 
his  power  that  he  took  upon  him- 
self the  authority  of  a  king'  (p.  45). 
It  seems  to  have  been  in  a.d.  62S 
that  he  addressed  letters  to  Hera- 
clius, Chosroes,  and  others,  an- 
nouncing himself  as  '  the  apostle  of 
God,'  and  calling  upon  them  to 
embrace  his  religion.  Chosroas 


tore  the  letter  in  pieces  ;  where- 
upon Mohammed  remarked,  '  He 
has  torn  up  his  own  kingdom ' 
(Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  326). 

3  Ockley,  p.  52  ;  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall,  vol.  vi.  pp.  257-8. 

4  '  Mahomet  displayed  hisbannei 
at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse 
and  twenty  thousand  foot '  (Gibbon, 
p.  258).  Dr.  Smith  remarks  that 
4  thirty  thousand  is  the  lowest  num- 
ber assigned  ; '  but  he  adds  that  '  a 
large  part  deserted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  march'  (p.  259, 
note  a). 
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mission  of  the  Persian  governor  of  the  Yemen  as  well 
as  that  of  Al  Mondar,2or  Alamundarus,  King  of  Bahrein, 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf.3  Isdigerd,  upon 
his  accession,  found  himself  menaced  by  a  power  which 
had  already  stretched  out  one  arm  towards  the  lower 
Euphrates,  while  with  the  other  it  was  seeking  to  grasp 
Syria  and  Palestine.  The  danger  was  imminent ;  the 
means  of  meeting  it  insufficient,  for  Persia  was  ex- 
hausted by  foreign  war  and  internal  contention ;  the 
monarch  himself  was  but  ill  able  to  cope  with  the  Arab 
chiefs,  being  youthful  and  inexperienced :  we  shall 
find,  however,  that  he  made  a  strenuous  resistance. 
Though  continually  defeated,  he  prolonged  the  fight 
for  nearly  a  score  of  years,  and  only  succumbed  finally 
when,  to  the  hostility  of  open  foes,  was  added  the 
treachery  of  pretended  friends  and  allies.4 


1  Badsan,  or  Badhara.  (See 
Ockley,  p.  50.) 

2  Ibid.  p.  51.  Ockley  says  that 
Al  Mondar  '  afterwards  routed  the 
Persians  and  made  a  great  slaughter 
of  them.' 

3  Ibid.  p.  90.  The  term  Bah- 
rein, which  is  now  applied  only  to 
the  island  celebrated  for  its  pearl 


fishery  (lat.  26°,  long.  50°  35'),  was 
formerly  given  to  that  portion  of 
the  mainland  which  lies  directly 
west  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  A  remnant  of  this  use 
will  be  found  in  Carsten  Niebnhr 
(Description  de  V Arable,  p.  293, 
and  compare  the  map.  opp.  p.  268). 
4  See  below,  p.  237. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Death  of  Mohammed  and  Collapse  of  Mohammedanism.  Recovenj  under 
Abu-bekr.  Conquest  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hira.  Conquest  of  Obolla. 
Invasion  of  Mesopotamia.  Battle  of  the  Bridge — the  Arabs  suffer  a 
Reverse.  Battle  of  El  Boweib  —  Mihran  defeated  by  El  Mothanna. 
Fresh  Effort  made  by  Persia — Battle  of  Cadesia — Defeat  of  the  Persians. 
Pause  in  the  War.  March  of  Sa'ad  on  Ctesiphon.  Flight  of  Isdigerd. 
Capture  of  Ctesiphon.  Battle  of  Jalula.  Conquest  of  Susiana  and  In- 
vasion of  Persia  Proper.  Recall  of  Sa'ad.  Isdigerd  assembles  an  A  rmy 
at  Nehawend,  Battle  of  Nehawend.  Flight  of  Isdigerd.  Conquest  of 
the  various  Persian  Provinces.  Isdigerd  murdered.  Character  of 
Isdigerd.    Coins  of  Isdigerd. 

*  Yazdejird,  Persarum  rex  .  .  .  Rostamum  misit  oppugnatum  Saadum .  . 
neque  unquam  bellorum  et  dissentionum  expers  f uit,  donee  occideretur. 
Regnavit  autem  annos  viginti.'  —  Eutychius,  Annates,  vol.  ii.pp.  295-6. 

The  power  which  Mohammed  had  so  rapidly  built  up 
fell  to  pieces  at  his  decease.  Isdigerd  can  scarcely 
have  been  well  settled  upon  this  throne  when  the  wel- 
come tidings  must  have  reached  him  that  the  Prophet 
was  dead,  that  the  Arabs  generally  were  in  revolt, 
that  Al  Mondar  had  renounced  Islamism,  and  resumed 
a  position  of  independence.1  For  the  time  Moham- 
medanism was  struck  down.  It  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  the  movement  had  derived  its  strength  solely 
from  the  genius  of  the  Prophet,  or  whether  minds  of 


1  See  Ockley,  History  of  the 
Saracens,  pp.  84-90.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  Gibbon  omits  all  notice 
of  this  time  of  revolt  and  dis- 
turbance. '  After  the  simple  in- 
auguration of  Abubeker,'  he  says, 
'  he  was  obeyed  in  Media,  Mecca, 


and  the  lorovinces  of  Arabia ;  the 
Hashemites  alone  declined  the  oath 
of  fidelity'  (Decline  and  Fall,  vol. 
vi.  pp.  270-1).  This  is  the  reverse 
of  the  fact.  (See  Tabari,  ed.  Kose- 
garten,  vol.  i.  pp.  1-50  ;  Macoudi, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  180-8. ) 
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inferior  calibre  would  suffice  to  renew  and  sustain  the 
impulse  which  had  proceeded  from  him,  and  which 
under  him  had  proved  of  such  wonderful  force  and 
efficacy. 

The  companions  of  Mohammed  lost  no  time  in 
appointing  his  successor.  Their  choice  fell  upon  Abu- 
bekr,  his  friend  and  father-in-law,  who  was  a  person  of 
an  energetic  character,  brave,  chaste,  and  temperate. 
Abu-bekr  proved  himself  quite  equal  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation.  Being  unfit  for  war  himself,  as  he 
was  above  sixty  years  of  age,1  he  employed  able 
generals,  and  within  a  few  months  of  his  accession 
struck  such  a  series  of  blows  that  rebellion  collapsed 
everywhere,2  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  Arab 
nation,  except  the  tribe  of  Gassan,  acknowledged  them- 
selves his  subjects.  Among  the  rivals  against  whom 
he  measured  himself,  the  most  important  was  Mosei- 
lama.  Moseilama,  who  affected  the  prophetic  char- 
acter,3 had  a  numerous  following,  and  was  able  to 
fight  a  pitched  battle  with  the  forces  of  Abu-bekr, 
which  numbered  40,000  men.4  At  the  first  en- 
counter he  even  succeeded  in  repulsing  this  con- 
siderable army,  which  lost  1,200  warriors;  but  in 
a  second  engagement  the  Mohammedans  were  victo- 
rious— Moseilama  was  slain — and  Kaled,  4  the  Sword 
of  God,'  carried  back  to  Medina  the  news  of  his  own 


1  Abu-bekr  was  sixty-three  at  ]  dressed  a  letter  to  him  as  follows: 
his  decease  (Ockley,  p.  141),  and  —  '  From  Moseilama,  the  Apostle  of 
consequently  above   sixty  at  his  God,  to  Mohammed,  the  Apostle 


accession,  since  he  reigned  only  a 
little  more  than  two  years  (Weil, 
Geschichte  der  Chalifen,  vol.  i.  p.  46 
and  p.  53). 

2  See  Tabari,  vol.  i.  pp.  53-251 
(ed.  Kosegarten). 

3  He  had  affected  to  treat  Mo- 
hammed as  an  equal,  and  had  ad- 


of  God.'  Mohammed  sent  a  reply 
with  the  address: — 'From  Mo- 
hammed, the  Apostle  of  God,  to 
Moseilama,  the  liar.'  (See  note  in 
Bonn's  edition  of  Ockley,  p.  88.) 

*  So  Ockley  (p.  88),  who  takes 
the  number  from  Elmacin. 
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triumph,  and  the  spoils  of  the  defeated  enemy.  Soon 
after  the  fall  of  Moseilama,  the  tribes  still  in  rebellion 
submitted  themselves,  and  the  first  of  the  Caliphs 
found  himself  at  liberty  to  enter  upon  schemes  of 
foreign  conquest. 

Distracted  between  the  temptations  offered  to  his 
arms  by  the  East  and  by  the  West,  Abu-bekr  in  his 
first  year  (a.d.  633)  sent  expeditions  in  both  directions, 
against  Syria,  and  against  Hira,  where  Iyas,  the  Persian 
feudatory,  who  had  succeeded  Noman,  son  of  Al 
Mondar,1  held  his  court,  on  the  western  branch  of  the 
Euphrates.  For  this  latter  expedition  the  commander 
selected  was  the  irresistible  Kaled,  who  marched  a  body 
of  2,000  men2  across  the  desert  to  the  branch  stream,3 
which  he  reached  in  about  latitude  30°.  Assisted  by 
Al  Mothanna,  chief  of  the  Beni  Sheiban,  who  had  been 
a  subject  of  Iyas,  but  had  revolted  and  placed  himself 
under  the  protection  of  Abu-bekr,4  Kaled  rapidly 
reduced  the  kingdom  of  Hira,  took  successively  Bani- 
kiya,  Barasuma,  and  El  Lis,5  descended  the  river  to 
the  capital,6  and  there  fought  an  important  battle 


1  Tabari  gives  a  long  account  of 
the  circumstances  under  which 
Iyas  had  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Arab  tribes  subject  to  Persia 
in  the  place  of  Noman,  the  last  of 
the  great  Al  Mondar  line  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  309-19,  ed.  Zotenberg). 

2  Tabari  (ed.  Kosegarten),  vol.  ii. 
p.  11. 

3  The  stream  in  question  left 
the  Euphrates  at  Hit,  and  skirting 
the  Arabian  desert,  fell  into  the 
Persian  Gulf  opposite  the  island  of 
Bubian.  It  was  known  to  the 
Arabs  as  Kerek  Sa'ideh  or  the  canal 
of  Saideh,  and  was  believed  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
(See  Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  iii.  p. 
57,  2nd  edition.) 


4  Tabari  (ed.  Zotenberg),  vol.  iii. 
p.  319. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  320-1.  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson  identifies  El  Lis  with  the 
modern  El  Kadder,  which  is  on 
the  line  of  the  Kerek  Saideh,  about 
long.  43°  4T  east  from  Greenwich. 
Banikiya  and  Barasuma  seem  also 
to  have  been  on  the  same  cutting 
(Tabari,  ed.  Kosegarten,  vol.  ii. 
p.  7).  They  lay,  probably,  north 
of  El  Lis. 

G  The  site  of  Hira  is  tolerably 
certain.  It  lay  on  the  sea  of  Ned- 
jif,  south-east  of  Meshed-Ali,  and 
almost  due  south  of  Kufa,  in  lat. 
31°  50',  long.  44°  20'  nearly.  (See 
the  Map  in  Mr.  Loftus's  Chaldwa 
and  Sudana,  opp.  p.  430.) 
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with  the  combined  Persian  and  Arab  forces,  the  first 
trial  of  arms  between  the  followers  of  Mohammed  and 
those  of  Zoroaster.  The  Persian  force  consisted  entirely 
of  horse,  and  was  commanded  by  a  general  whom  the 
Arab  writers  call  Asadsubeh.1  Their  number  is  not 
mentioned,  but  was  probably  small.  Charged  furiously 
by  Al  Mothanna,  they  immediately  broke  and  fled  ; 
Hira  was  left  with  no  other  protection  than  its  walls ; 
and  Iyas,  yielding  to  necessity,  made  his  submission 
to  the  conqueror,  and  consented  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
290,000  dirhems.2 

The  splendid  success  of  his  pioneer  induced  Abn 
bekr  to  support  the  war  in  this  quarter  with  vigour. 
Reinforcements  joined  Kaled  from  every  side,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
18,000  men.3  With  this  force  he  proceeded  south 
wards,  bent  on  reducing  the  entire  tract  between  the 
desert  and  the  Eastern  or  real  Euphrates.  The  most 
important  city  of  the  southern  region  was  at  the  time 
Obolla,  which  was  situated  on  a  canal  or  backwater 
derived  from  the  Euphrates,  not  far  from  the  modern 
Busrah.4  It  was  the  great  emporium  for  the  Indian 
trade,  and  was  known  as  the  limes  Indorum?  or  1  fron- 
tier city  towards  India.'  The  Persian  governor  was  a 
certain  Hormuz  or  Hormisdas,  who  held  the  post  with 
a  body  of  20,000  men.6  Kaled  fought  his  second  great 
battle  with  this  antagonist,  and  was  once  more  com- 


1  Tabari  (ed.  Kosegarten),  vol.  ii. 
pp.  7,  33,  &c. 

2  Ibid.  p.  5;  but  another  ac- 
count (p.  37)  reduces  the  amount 
to  190,000  dirhems. 

3  Ibid.  p.  11. 

4  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  places  Obolla 
1  twelve  miles  above  Busrah,'  be- 
tween that  city  and  the  place 
where    the   Shat-el-Arab  divides 


into  two  streams  (Geograph.  Jour- 
nal, vol.  xxvii.  p.  188).  He  conjec- 
tures its  identity  with  the  ancient 
Teredon  or  Diridotis. 

5  Tabari  (ed.  Kosegarten),  vol.  ii. 
p.  9. 

6  So  the  Persian  translator  of 
Tabari  (ed.  Zotenberg,  vol.  iii.  p. 
323).  But  in  the  Arabic  no  num- 
ber appears  to  be  mentioned. 
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killing  Horamz, 


according  to  the 


pletely  victorious 
Arabian  accounts,  with  his  own  hand.1  Obolla  sur- 
rendered ;  a  vast  booty  was  taken ;  and,  after  liberally 
rewarding  his  soldiers,  Kaled  sent  the  fifth  part  of  the 
spoils,  together  with  a  captured  elephant,  to  Abu-bekr 
at  Medina.  The  strange  animal  astonished  the  simple 
natives,  who  asked  one  another  wonderingly,2  1  Is  this 
indeed  one  of  God's  works,  or  did  human  art  make 
it?' 

The  victories  of  Kaled  over  Asadsubeh  and  Hor- 
muz  were  followed  by  a  number  of  other  successes,3 
the  entire  result  being  that  the  whole  of  the  fertile 
region  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  from  Hit  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  was  for  the  time  reduced,  made  a 
portion  of  Abu-bekrs  dominions,  and  parcelled  out 
among  Mohammedan  governors.4  Persia  was  deprived 
of  the  protection  which  a  dependent  Arab  kingdom  to 
the  west  of  the  river  had  hitherto  afforded  her,  and 
was  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  great  Moham- 
medan monarchy  along  almost  the  whole  of  her  west- 
ern frontier.  Henceforth  she  was  open  to  attack  on 
this  side  for  a  distance  of  above  four  hundred  miles, 
with  no  better  barrier  than  a  couple  of  rivers  inter- 
posed between  her  enemy  and  her  capital. 

Soon  after  his  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Hira, 
Kaled  was  recalled  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Syrian 
war,5  and  was  employed  in  the  siege  of  Damascus,6 


1  Tabari  (ed.  Kjsegarten),  vol.  ii. 
p.  13.  The  perpetual  single  com- 
bats of  Kaled,  in  all  of  which  he 
is  victorious,  severely  try  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  modern  reader  of 
Tabari. 

2  Ibid.  p.  15. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  19-74.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  the  capture 
of  Perisabor  or  Anbar,  a  city  on 


•the  Euphrates,  nearly  in  the  same 
parallel  with  Baghdad. 

4  Tabari  (ed.  Kosegarten),  vol.  ii. 
p.  57.  Ten  distinct  governors  are 
mentioned. 

5  Ibid.  p.  77;  Ockley,  History  of 
Saracens,  p.  97. 

*  Ockley,  pp.  103-138;  Irving, 
Successors  of  Mahomet,  pp.  19-42; 
Tabari,  vol.  ii.  pp.  159-169. 
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while  Persia  enjoyed  a  breathing-space.  Advantage 
was  taken  of  this  interval  to  stir  up  disaffection  in 
the  newly-conquered  province.  Rustam,  appointed  to 
the  command  against  the  Arabs  by  Isdigerd,1  sent  emis- 
saries to  the  various  towns  of  the  SawM,2  urging  them 
to  rise  in  revolt  and  promising  to  support  such  a  move- 
ment with  a  Persian  army.3  The  situation  was  critical ; 
and  if  the  Mohammedans  had  been  less  tenacious,  or 
the  Persians  more  skilfully  handled,  the  whole  of  the 
Saw&d  might  have  been  recovered.  But  Rustam  allowed 
his  troops  to  be  defeated  in  detail.  Al  Mothanna  and 
Abu  Obeidah,  in  three  separate  engagements,  at  Nam&- 
rik,  Sakatiya,  and  Barusma,4  overcame  the  Persian 
leaders,  Jaban,  Narses,  and  Jalenus,  and  drove  their 
shattered  armies  back  on  the  Tigris.  The  Mohamme- 
dan authority  was  completely  re-established  in  the  tract 
befween  the  desert  and  the  Euphrates ;  it  was  even  ex- 
tended across  the  Euphrates  into  the  tract  watered  by 
the  Shat-el-Hie ;  and  it  soon  became  a  question  whether 
Persia  would  be  able  to  hold  the  Mesopotamian  region, 
or  whether  the  irrepressible  Arabs  would  not  very 
shortly  wrest  it  from  her  grasp.  But  at  this  point  in 
the  history  the  Arabs  experienced  a  severe  reverse.  On 
learning  the  defeat  of  his  lieutenants,  Rustam  sent  an 
army  to  watch  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  Bah- 
man-Bsul-hadjib,5  or  '  Bahman  the  beetle-browed,' 


1  Tabari  makes  Eustam  at  this 
period  the  general  of  Puran  (or 
Puran-docht),  the  daughter  of 
Ohosroe's  II.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  179-181); 
but  inexorable  chronology  shows 
this  to  be  impossible.  As  the  '  era 
Yezdigerd'  was  undoubtedly  June 
16,  a.d.  632  (Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall,  vol.  vi.  p.  292,  note  19 ),  all 
the  Arab  attacks  on  Persia  must 
have  been  in  his  reign. 

2  The  name  Sawad  is  given  by 


the  Arab  writers  to  the  whole 
fertile  tract  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Desert,  from  Hit  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  is  divided  by 
Tabari  into  Sawad  of  Hira,  the 
northern,  and  Sawad  of  Obolla, 
the  southern  province  (vol.  ii.  p. 
57). 

3  Tabari  (ed.  Kosegarten),  vol.  ii. 
p.  183. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  183-1). 

5  Ibid.    p.    19.").     For    the  ex- 
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which  encamped  upon  the  Western  Euphrates  at  Koss- 
en-natek,  not  far  from  the  site  of  Kufa.  At  the  same 
time,  to  raise  the  courage  of  the  soldiers,  he  entrusted 
to  this  leader  the  sacred  standard  of  Persia,  the  famous 
durufsli-kawani,  or  leathern  apron  of  the  blacksmith 
Kawah,1  which  was  richly  adorned  with  silk  and  gems, 
and  is  said  to  have  measured  eighteen  feet  long  by 
twelve  feet  broad.2  Bahman  had  with  him,  according  to 
the  Persian  tradition,  30,000  men  and  thirty  elephants ; 3 
the  Arabs  under  Abu  Obeidah  numbered  no  more  than 
9,000,  or  at  the  most  10,000.4  Bahman  is  reported 5  to 
have  given  his  adversary  the  alternative  of  passing  the 
Euphrates  or  allowing  the  Persians  to  cross  it.  Abu 
Obeidah  preferred  the  bolder  course,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  dissuasions  of  his  chief  officers,  threw  a  bridge  of 
boats  across  the  stream,  and  so  conveyed  his  troops  to 
the  left  bank.  Here  he  found  the  Persian  horse-archers 
covered  with  their  scale  armour,6  and  drawn  up  in  a 
solid  line  behind  their  elephants.  Galled  severely  by 
the  successive  nights  of  arrows,  the  Arab  cavalry 
sought  to  come  to  close  quarters ;  but  their  horses, 
terrified  by  the  unwonted  sight  of  the  huge  animals, 
and  further  alarmed  by  the  tinkling  of  the  bells  hung 
round  their  necks,7  refused  to  advance.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  dismount,  and  assail  the  Persian  line  on  foot. 


planation  of  the  term,  see  Zoten- 
berg's  Tabari,  vol.  iii.  p.  376. 

1  Malcolm,  History  of  Persia, 
vol.  i.  p.  171. 

2  Tabari  (ed.  Kosegarten),  vol.  ii. 
p.  193;  Macoudi,  vol.  iv.  p.  200. 

3  So  the  Persian  translator  of 
Tabari  (ed.  Zotenberg),  vol.  iii.  p. 
374,  who  did  not  find  the  numbers 
in  the  Arabic  original. 

4  In  one  place  Tabari  estimates 
the  Arabs  under  Abu  Obeidah 
at  from  6,000  to  10,000  (ed.  Kose- 


garten, vol.  ii.  p.  193);  in  another 
(vol.  ii.  p.  199)  he  makes  them 
9,000. 
5  Ibid.  p.  193. 

0  '  Equos  cataphractis  tectos ' 
(ibid.  p.  197).  On  the  character 
of  the  protection,  see  below,  ch. 
xi. 

7  '  Ut  vero  Persie  cum  elephantis 
ac  tintinnabulis  in  Moslemos  ir- 
ruerunt,  eorum  turmas  disjecerunt, 
neque  resistebant  equi,  nisi  con- 
sternati.'    (Ibid,  l.s.c. ) 
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A  considerable  impression  had  been  made,  and  was 
thought  that  the  Persians  would  take  to  flight,1  when 
Abu  Obeidah,  in  attacking  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
elephants,  was  seized  by  the  infuriated  animal  and 
trampled  under  his  feet.2  Inspirited  by  this  success, 
the  Persians  rushed  upon  their  enemies,  who,  disheart- 
ened by  the  loss  of  their  commander,  began  a  retro- 
grade movement,  falling  back  upon  their  newly-made 
bridge,  This,  however,  was  found  to  have  been  broken, 
either  by  the  enemy,3  or  by  a  rash  Arab  who  thought, 
by  making  retreat  impossible,  to  give  his  own  side  the 
courage  of  despair.  Before  the  damage  done  could 
be  repaired,  the  retreating  host  suffered  severely. 
The  Persians  pressed  closely  upon  them,  slew  many, 
and  drove  others  into  the  stream,  where  they  were 
drowned.  Out  of  the  9,000  or  10,000  who  originally 
passed  the  river,  only  5,000  returned,  and  of  these 
2,000  at  once  dispersed  to  their  homes.4  Besides  Abu 
Obeidah,  the  veteran  Salit  was  slain ; 5  and  Al  Mo- 
thanna,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  on  Abu  Obei- 
dah's  death,  was  severely  wounded.6  The  last  remnant 
of  the  defeated  army  might  easily  have  been  destroyed, 
had  not  a  dissension  arisen  among  the  Persians,  which 
induced  Bahman  to  return  to  Ctesiphon. 

The  Arabs,  upon  this  repulse,  retired  to  El  Lis ; 7  and 
Al  Mothanna  sent  to  Omar  for  reinforcements,  which 
speedily  arrived  under  the  command  of  Jarir,  son  of 
Abdallah.8    Al  Mothanna  was  preparing  to  resume  the 


1  Tabari  (p.  103).  Six  thou- 
sand Persians  had  fallen,  he  says. 

2  Ibid.  p.  197. 

3  So  Washington  Irving  {Suc- 
cessors of  Mahomet,  p.  118),  I  know 
not  on  what  authority.  Tabari 
(p.  193)  makes  the  breaker  of  the 
bridge  an  Arab  of  the  tribe  called 
Beni-Thakif. 


4  Tabari,  p.  199. 

5  Ibid. 

6  He  received  a  spear- thrust 
through  his  corslet,  which  drove 
some  of  the  rings  of  the  chain- 
armour  into  his  breast. 

7  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 

8  Ibid,  p.  205. 
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offensive  when  the  Persians  anticipated  him.  A  body 
of  picked  troops,  led  by  Mihran,1  a  general  of  reputa- 
tion, crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  made  a  dash  at  Hira. 
Hastily  collecting  his  men,  who  were  widely  dispersed, 
Al  Mothanna  gave  the  assailants  battle  on  the  canal  El 
Boweib,  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  threatened  town,  and 
though  the  Persians  fought  with  desperation  from  noon 
to  sunset,  succeeded  in  defeating  them  and  in  killing 
their  commander.2  The  beaten  army  recrossed  the 
Euphrates,  and  returned  to  Ctesiphon  without  suffering 
further  losses,  since  the  Arabs  were  content  to  have 
baffled  their  attack,  and  did  not  pursue  them  many 
miles  from  the  field  of  battle.3  All  Mesopotamia, 
however,  was  by  this  defeat  laid  open  to  the  invaders, 
whose  ravages  soon  extended  to  the  Tigris  and  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  capital.4 

The  year  a.d.  636  now  arrived,  and  the  Persians 
resolved  upon  an  extraordinary  effort.  An  army  of 
120,000  men  was  enrolled,5  and  Rustam,  reckoned 
the  best  general  of  the  day,  was  placed  at  its 
head.6  The  Euphrates  was  once  more  crossed,  the 
Saw&d  entered,  its  inhabitants  invited  to  revolt,7 
and  the  Arab  force,  which  had  been  concen- 
trated at  Cadesia  (Kadisiyeh),  where  it  rested  upon  a 
fortified  town,  was  sought  out  and  challenged  to  the 


1  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  205.  On  the 
probability  that  Mihran,  wherever 
it  occurs,  is  really  a  title,  and  not 
a  name,  see  vol.  i.  p.  224,  note  4, 
and  p.  321,  note  -'. 

2  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.  Ac- 
cording to  reports  which  Tabari  had 
heard,  the  Persians  slain  in  this 
battle  were  near  upon  100,000 
(ibid.  p.  217). 

;;  Ockley,  History  of  the  Saracens, 
p.  145. 

4  Tabari,   vol.   ii.   pp.  229-235. 


The  Arabs  are  said  to  have  pene- 
trated at  this  time  to  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  Baghdad  (ibid, 
p.  231). 

5  Ibid.  p.  291.  (Compare  vol.  iii. 
pp.  1,  5,  26,  &c.)  Ebn  Ishak, 
however,  who  is  quoted  by  Tabari 
(vol.  iii.  p.  06),  made  the  number 
only  60,000.  With  this  estimate 
Macoudi  agrees  (vol.  iv.  p.  208). 

6  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  287. 

7  Ibid.  pp.  297-9. 
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combat.  The  Caliph  Omar  had  by  great  efforts  con- 
trived to  raise  his  troops  in  the  SawM  to  the  number  of 
30.000,1  and  had  entrusted  the  command  of  them  to 
Sa'ad,  the  son  of  Wakas,  since  Al  Mothanna  had  died 
of  his  wound.2  Sa'ad  stood  wholly  on  the  defensive. 
His  camp  was  pitched  outside  the  walls  of  Cadesia,  in  a 
position  protected  on  either  side  by  a  canal,3  or  branch 
stream,  derived  from  the  Euphrates,  and  flowing  to  the 
south-east  out  of  the  Sea  of  Nedjef.  He  himself,  pre- 
vented by  boils  from  sitting  on  his  horse,  looked  down 
on  his  troops,  and  sent  them  directions  from  the  Cade- 
sian  citadel.4  Rustam,  in  order  to  come  to  blows,  was 
obliged  to  fill  up  the  more  eastern  of  the  branch 
streams  (El  Atik),  with  reeds  and  earth,5  and  in  this 
way  to  cross  the  channel.  The  Arabs  made  no  at- 
tempt to  hinder  the  operation ;  and  the  Persian  general, 
having  brought  his  vast  army  directly  opposite  to  the 
enemy,  proceeded  to  array  his  troops  as  he  thought 
most  expedient.  Dividing  his  army  into  a  centre  and 
two  wings,  he  took  himself  the  position  of  honour  in 
the  mid  line  6  with  nineteen  elephants  and  three-fifths 
of  his  forces,7  while  he  gave  the  command  of  the 
right  wing  to  Jalenus,  and  of  the  left  to  Bendsuw&n ; 8 
each  of  whom  we  may  suppose  to  have  had  24,000 
troops  and  seven  elephantsi  The  Arabs,  on  their  side, 
made  no  such  division.  Kaled,  son  of  Orfuta,  was  the 
sole  leader  in  the  fight,  though  Sa'ad  from  his  watch- 


1  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  255. 

2  Sa'ad  was  sent  to  supersede  Al 
Mothanna  ;  but  the  latter  died 
while  Sa'ad  was  still  upon  his 
inarch  (ib.  p.  253). 

3  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  26. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  22  and  33. 

5  Ibid.  p.  21. 

0  On  the  Persian  preference  for 
this  position,  see  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8  : 


§  21-23  ;  Arrian.  Exp.  Alez.  ii.  8, 
ad  fin.;  iii.  11. 

7  A  fighting  elephant  was  at- 
tached to  each  4,000  men.  (Tabari, 
vol.  iii.  p.  20. )  Kustam  had  in  his 
centre  eighteen  fighting  elephants, 
besides  one  on  which  he  rode  him- 
self (ib.  p.  21).  These  eighteen 
imply  the  presence  of  72,000  men. 

8  Ibid.  p.  22. 
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tower  observed  the  battle  and  gave  his  orders.  The 
engagement  began  at  mid-day  and  continued  till  sunset. 
At  the  signal  of  Allah  akbar,  '  God  is  great,'  shouted  by 
Sa'ad  from  his  tower,  the  Arabs  rushed  to  the  attack. 
Their  cavalry  charged ;  but  the  Persians  advanced 
against  them  their  line  of  elephants,  repeating  with 
excellent  effect  the  tactics  of  the  famous  '  Battle  of  the 
Bridge.' 1  The  Arab  horse  fled  ;  the  foot  alone  re- 
mained firm  ;  victory  seemed  inclining  to  the  Persians, 
who  were  especially  successful  on  either  wing  ;2  Toleicha, 
with  his  '  lions ' 3  failed  to  re-establish  the  balance  ; 
and  all  would  have  been  lost,  had  not  Assem,  at  the 
command  of  Sa'ad,  sent  a  body  of  archers  and  other 
footmen  to  close  with  the  elephants,  gall  them  with 
missiles,  cut  their  girths,  and  so  precipitate  their  riders 
to  the  ground.  Relieved  from  this  danger,  the  Arab 
horse  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  Persians,  who  as  even- 
ing approached  retired  in  good  order  to  their  camp. 
The  chief  loss  on  this,  the  '  day  of  concussion,' 4  was 
suffered  by  the  Arabs,  who  admit  that  they  had  500 
killed,5  and  must  have  had  a  proportional  number  of 
wounded. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  the  site  of  the 
battle  was  somewhat  changed,  the  Persians  having  re- 
tired a  little  during  the  night.6  Reinforcements  from 
Syria  kept  reaching  the  Arab  camp  through  most  of 
the  day ; 7  and  hence  it  is  known  to  the  Arab  writers 


1  See  above,  p.  216. 

2  Tabari,  vol.  iii.  p.  31. 

3  Toleicha  led  the  Asadites 
(whose  name  is  said  to  have  meant 
'lions')  into  battle.  See  Tabari, 
vol.  iii.  p.  30. 

4  See  Weil,  Geschichte  der  Chali- 
fen,  vol.  i.  p.  67. 

5  Tabari,  vol.  iii.  p.  31. 


6  So  the  Persian  Tabari  (vol.  iii. 
p.  390) ;  but  perhaps  from  a  mis- 
taken rendering  of  the  words  1  Ar- 
math '  and  'Agwath.' 

7  Tabari,  vol.  iii.  p.  34.  The 
entire  number  sent  from  Syria  was 
6,000.  Of  these  5,300  '  arrived 
during  the  second  day's  fight. 
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as  the  'day  of  succours.'1  The  engagement  seems 
for  some  time  not  to  have  been  general,  the  Arabs 
waiting  for  more  troops  to  reach  them,  while  the 
Persians  abstained  because  they  had  not  yet  repaired 
the  furniture  of  their  elephants.2  Thus  the  morning 
passed  in  light  skirmishes  and  single  combats  between 
the  champions  of  either  host,  who  went  out  singly 
before  the  lines  and  challenged  each  other  to  the  en- 
counter.3 The  result  of  the  duels  was  adverse  to 
the  Persians,  who  lost  in  the  course  of  them  two  of 
their  best  generals,  Bendsuwan  and  Bahman-Dsul- 
hadjib.4  After  a  time  the  Arabs,  regarding  themselves 
as  sufficiently  reinforced,  attacked  the  Persians  along 
their  whole  line,  partly  with  horse,  and  partly  with 
camels,  dressed  up  to  resemble  elephants.5  The  effect 
on  the  Persian  cavalry  was  the  same  as  had  on  the 
preceding  day  been  produced  by  the  real  elephants  on 
the  horse  of  the  Arabs ;  it  was  driven  off  the  field 
and  dispersed,  suffering  considerable  losses.  But  the  in- 
fantry stood  firm,  and  after  a  while  the  cavalry  rallied ; 
Rustam,  who  had  been  in  danger  of  suffering  capture, 
was  saved  ; 6  and  night  closing  in,  defeat  was  avoided, 
though  the  advantage  of  the  day  rested  clearly  with 
the  Arabs.  The  Persians  had  lost  10,000  in  killed 
and  wounded,  the  Arabs  no  more  than  2, 000. 7 

In  the  night  which  followed  'the  day  of  succours,' 
great  efforts  were  made  by  the  Persians  to  re-equip 
their  elephants,  and  when  morning  dawned  they  were 
enabled  once  more  to  bring  the  unwieldy  beasts  into 


1  Ruz-el-Agwath.  See  Price, 
Mohammedan  History,  vol.  i.  p. 
112. 

2  Tabari,  p.  35. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  34  and  37-8. 

4  Ibid.  p.  34.    Compare  Macoudi, 


vol.  iv.  p.  212. 

5  Tabari,  p.  36. 

6  Ibid.  p.  38. 

7  Ibid.  p.  41.  Maeoudi  makes 
the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Arabs 
2,500  (vol.  iv.  p.  219). 
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line.  But  the  Arabs  and  their  horses  had  now  grown 
more  familiar  with  the  strange  animals ;  they  no  longer 
shrank  from  meeting  them  ;  and  some  Persian  deserters 
gave  the  useful  information  that,  in  order  to  disable 
the  brutes  it  was  only  necessary  to  wound  them  on  the 
proboscis  or  in  the  eye.  Thus  instructed,  the  Arabs 
made  the  elephants  the  main  object  of  their  attack,  and 
having  wounded  the  two  which  were  accustomed  to 
lead  the  rest,  caused  the  whole  body  on  a  sudden  to 
take  to  flight,  cross  the  canal  El  Atik,  and  proceed  at 
full  speed  to  Ctesiphon.  The  armies  then  came  to  close 
quarters  ;  and  the  foot  and  horse  contended  through 
the  day  with  swords  and  spears,  neither  side  being  able 
to  make  any  serious  impression  upon  the  other.1  As 
night  closed  in,  however,  the  Persians  once  more  fell 
back,  crossing  the  canal  El  Atik,2  and  so  placing  that 
barrier  between  themselves  and  their  adversaries. 

Their  object  in  this  manoeuvre  was  probably  to 
obtain  the  rest  which  they  must  have  greatly  needed. 
The  Persians  were  altogether  of  a  frame  less  robust, 
and  of  a  constitution  less  hardy,  than  the  Arabs.  Their 
army  at  Kadisiyeh  was,  moreover,  composed  to  a  large 
extent  of  raw  recruits ;  and  three  consecutive  days  of 
severe  fighting  must  have  sorely  tried  its  endurance. 
The  Persian  generals  hoped,  it  would  seem,  by 
crossing  the  Atik  to  refresh  their  troops  with  a  quiet 
night  before  renewing  the  combat  on  the  morrow. 
But  the  indefatigable  Arabs,  perhaps  guessing  their 
intention,  determined  to  frustrate  it,  and  prevented  the 
tired  host  from  enjoying  a  moment's  respite.  The 
1  day  of  embittered  war,'  as  it  was  called,3  was  followed 


1  Tabari.  vol.  iii.  pp.  43-48.  I  vol.  i.  p.  68;  Price,  Mohammedan 

2  Ibid.  p.  48.  History,  p.  114. 

3  Weil,  Geschichte  der  Chalifen,  | 
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by  the  4  night  of  snarling '  —  a  time  of  horrid  noise  and 
tumult,  during  which  the  discordant  cries  of  the  troops 
on  either  side  were  thought  to  resemble  the  yells  and 
barks  of  dogs  and  jackals.  Two  of  the  bravest  of  the 
Arabs,  Toleicha  and  Amr,  crossed  the  Atik  with  small 
bodies  of  troops,  and  under  cover  of  the  darkness  en- 
tered the  Persian  camp,  slew  numbers,  and  caused  the 
greatest  confusion.1  By  degrees  a  general  engagement 
was  brought  on,  which  continued  into  the  succeeding 
day,  so  that  the  '  night  of  snarling  '  can  scarcely  be 
separated 2  from  the  '  day  of  cormorants ' 3  —  the  last  of 
the  four  days'  Kadisiyeh  fight. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Persians  must  on  the  fourth 
day  have  had  for  a  time  the  advantage,  since  we  find 
them  once  more  fighting  upon  the  old  ground,  in  the 
tract  between  the  two  canals,  with  the  Atik  in  their 
rear.4  About  noon,  however,  a  wind  arose  from  the 
west,  bringing  with  it  clouds  of  sand,  which  were  blown 
into  the  faces  and  eyes  of  the  Persians,  while  the  Arabs, 
having  their  backs  to  the  storm,  suffered  but  little  from 
its  fury.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Moslems  made 
fresh  efforts,  and  after  a  while  a  part  of  the  Persian 
army  was  forced  to  give  ground.  Hormuzan,  satrap 
of  Susiana,  and  Firuzan,  the  general  who  afterwards 
commanded  at  Nehavend,5  fell  back.  The  line  of 
battle  was  dislocated ;  the  person  of  the  commander 
became  exposed  to  danger ;  and  about  the  same  time 
a  sudden  violent  gust  tore  away  the  awning  that  shaded 
his  seat,6  and  blew  it  into  the  Atik,  which  was  not  far 


1  Tabari  (ed.  Kosegarten),  vol. 
iii.  p.  49. 

2  Ibid.  p.  55. 

3  Price,  Mohammedan  History, 
vol.  i.  p.  114. 

4  Tabari   (ed.  Kosegarten),  vol. 


iii.  pp.  55-6. 

5  See  below,  p.  235. 

6  Like  Xerxes  at  Salamis  (Herod, 
viii.  69),  Eu  st  am  surveyed  the 
battle  from  a  throne,  set  for  him  in 
a  convenient  situation  (Tabari,  vol. 
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off.  Rustam  sought  a  refuge  from  the  violence  of  the 
storm  among  his  baggage  mules,  and  was  probably 
meditating  flight,  when  the  Arabs  were  upon  him. 
Hillal,  son  of  Alkama,  intent  upon  plunder,  began  to 
cut  the  cords  of  the  baggage  and  strew  it  upon  the 
ground.  A  bag  in  falling  severely  injured  Rustam,1 
who  threw  himself  into  the  Atik  and  attempted  to 
swim  across.  Hillal,  however,  rushed  after  him,  drew 
him  to  shore,  and  slew  him ;  after  which  he  mounted 
the  vacant  throne,  and  shouted  as  loudly  as  he  could,2 
'  By  the  lord  of  the  Kaaba,  I  have  killed  Rustam.7 
The  words  created  a  general  panic.  Everywhere  the 
Persian  courage  fell ;  the  most  part  despaired  wholly, 
and  at  once  took  to  flight ;  a  few  cohorts  alone  stood 
firm  and  were  cut  to  pieces ; 3  the  greater  number  of  the 
men  rushed  hastily  to  the  Atik ;  some  swam  the  stream ; 
others  crossed  where  it  had  been  filled  up  ;  but  as 
many  as  30,000  perished  in  the  waves.4  Ten  thousand 
had  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle 5  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  night  and  day,  while  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans as  many  as  6,000  had  been  slain.  Thus  the  last 
day  of  the  Kadisiyeh  fight  was  stoutly  contested ;  and 
the  Persian  defeat  was  occasioned  by  no  deficiency  of 
courage,  but  by  the  occurrence  of  a  sand-storm  and 
by  the  almost  accidental  death  of  the  commander. 
Among  the  Persian  losses  in  the  battle  that  of  the 
national  standard,6  the  durufsh-kawani,  was  reckoned 
the  most  serious. 


iii.  p.  55;  Macoudi,  vol.  iv.  p. 
221). 

1  Tabari  makes  the  bag  break 
some  of  Kustam's  vertebrae  (vol.  iii. 
p.  56),  after  which  he  runs  to  the 
Atik,  plunges  in,  and  begins  to 
swim !  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  is  quite  impossible.  Macoudi 


says  that  the  bag  fell  on  him  and 
broke  some  of  his  ribs  (vol.  iv.  p. 
222). 

2  Macoudi,  l.s.c. ;  Tabari,  l.s.c. 

3  Tabari,  vol.  iii.  p.  61. 

4  Ibid.  p.  56. 

5  Mayoudi,  vol.  iv.  p.  224. 

6  See  above,  p.  216.    The  soldier 
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The  retreat  of  the  defeated  army  was  conducted  by 
Jalenus.  Sa'ad,  anxious  to  complete  his  victory,  sent 
three  bodies  of  troops  across  the  Atik,  to  press  upon 
the  flying  foe.  One  of  these,  commanded  by  Sohra, 
came  up  with  the  Persian  rear-guard  under  Jalenus  at 
Harrar,  and  slaughtered  it,  together  with  its  leader.1 
The  other  two  seem  to  have  returned  without  effecting 
much.  The  bulk  of  the  fugitives  traversed  Mesopo 
tamia  in  safety,  and  found  a  shelter  behind  the  walls  of 
Ctesiphon. 

By  the  defeat  of  Kadisiyeh  all  hope  of  recovering 
the  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  was 
lost ;  but  Persia  did  not  as  yet  despair  of  maintaining 
her  independence.  It  was  evident,  indeed,  that  the 
permanent  maintenance  of  the  capital  was  henceforth 
precarious  ;  and  a  wise  forethought  would  have  sug- 
gested the  removal  of  the  Court  from  so  exposed  a 
situation,  and  its  tranference  to  some  other  position, 
either  to  Istakr,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Persia 
Proper,  or  to  Hamadan,  the  capital  city  of  Media.  But 
probably  it  was  considered  that  to  retire  voluntarily 
from  the  Tigris  would  be  a  confession  of  weakness,  as 
fatal  to  the  stability  of  the  empire,  as  to  be  driven 
back  by  the  Arabs ;  and  perhaps  it  may  have  been 
hoped  that  the  restless  nomads  would  be  content  with 
their  existing  conquests,  or  that  they  might  receive  a 
check  at  the  hands  of  Rome  which  would  put  a  stop 
to  their  aggressions  elsewhere.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
during  the  pause  of  a  year  and  a  half  which  intervened 
between  the  battle  of  Kadisiyeh  and  the  resumption 
of  hostilities  by  the  Arabs,  nothing  seems  to  have  been 


who  took  the  standard  sold  it  for 
30,000  dirhems  (780/.).  Its  real 
value  was  1,200,000  dirhems,  or 


more  than  3O,00OL 
1  Tabari,  vol.  iii.  p.  57. 
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done  by  Persia  in  the  way  of  preparation  against  her 
terrible  assailants. 

In  the  year  a.d.  637  the  Arabs  again  took  the  offen- 
sive. They  had  employed  the  intervening  year  and 
a  half  in  the  foundation  of  Busrah  and  Kufa,1  and  in 
the  general  consolidation  of  their  sway  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates.2  They  were  now  prepared  for 
a  further  movement.  The  conduct  of  the  war  was  once 
more  entrusted  to  Sa'ad.  Having  collected  an  army  of 
20,000  men,3  this  general  proceeded  from  Kufa  to  An- 
bar  4  (or  Perisabor),  where  he  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
and  entered  on  the  Mesopotamian  region.  Isdigerd, 
learning  that  he  had  put  his  forces  in  motion,  and  was 
bent  upon  attacking  Ctesiphon,  called  a  council  of  war, 
and  asked  its  advice  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued 
under  the  circumstances.5  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  the  capital  must  be  evacuated,  and  a  stronger 
situation  in  the  more  mountainous  part  of  the  country 
occupied  ;  but  Isdigerd  was  so  unwilling  to  remove 
that  he  waited  till  the  Arabian  general,  with  a  force 
now  raised  to  60,000,  had  reached  Sabat,6  which  was 
only  a  day's  march  from  the  capital,  before  he  could 
be  induced  to  commence  his  retreat.  He  then  aban- 
doned the  town  hastily,  without  carrying  off  more  than 
a  small  portion  of  the  treasures,  which  his  ancestors 
had  during  four  centuries  accumulated  at  the  main 
seat  of  their  power,  and  retired  to  Holwan,  a  strong 
place  in  the  Zagros  mountain-range.7    Sa'ad,  on  learn- 


1  Tabari,  vol.  iii.  pp.  S5-7. 

2  Ibid.  p.  80. 

3  Tabari  (ed.  Zotenbercr),  vol.  iii. 
p.  414.  The  Arabic  Tabari  of 
Kosegarten  here  fails  me;  and  I 
have  to  rely  almost  entirely  on  the 
Persian  translator,  who  is  said  fre- 
quently to  misrepresent  his  original. 


His  numbers  are  particularly  un- 
trustworthy. 
*  Ibid. 

5  Ibid.  p.  415. 

G  Ibid.  Compare  Kosegarten's 
Tabari,  vol.  iii.  p.  71. 

7  Hohvan  was  not  '  at  the  foot 
of  the  Median  hills,'   as  Gibbon 
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ing  his  movement,  sent  a  body  of  troops  in  pursuit, 
which  came  up  with  the  rear-guard  of  the  Persians, 
and  cut  it  in  pieces,  but  effected  nothing  really  im- 
portant. Isdigerd  made  good  his  retreat,  and  in  a 
short  time  concentrated  at  Hoi  wan  an  army  of  above 
100,000  men.1  Sa'ad,  instead  of  pushing  forward  and 
engaging  this  force,  was  irresistibly  attracted  by  the 
reputed  wealth  of  the  Great  Ctesiphon,  and  marching 
thither,  entered  the  unresisting  city,2  with  his  troops, 
in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  four  hundred 
and  eleventh  from  the  foundation  of  the  Sassanian 
kingdom  by  Artaxerxes,  son  of  Babek. 

Ctesiphon  was,  undoubtedly,  a  rich  prize.  Its  pal- 
aces and  its  gardens,  its  opulent  houses  and  its  pleasant 
fields,  its  fountains  and  its  flowers,  are  celebrated  by 
the  Arabian  writers,  who  are  never  weary  of  rehearsing 
the  beauty  of  its  site,  the  elegance  of  the  buildings, 
the  magnificence  and  luxury  of  their  furniture,  or  the 
amount  of  the  treasures  which  were  contained  in  them.3 
The  royal  palace,  now  known  as  the  Takht-i-Khosru,4 
especially  provoked  their  admiration.  It  was  built  of 
polished  stone,  and  had  in  front  of  it  a  portico  of 
twelve  marble  pillars,  each  150  feet  high.    The  length 


(Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  vi.  p.  294) 
and  Washington  Irving  ( Successors 
of  Mahomet,  p.  127)  assert.  It 
was  situated  at  Sir-pul-i-Zohab, 
far  within  the  mountain-region,  not 
far  from  the  sources  of  the  Holwan 
river,  in  lat.  34°  30',  long.  45°  57' 
nearly.  At  a  few  miles'  distance 
are  the  celebrated  '  Gates  of  Zagros,' 
a  narrow  detile,  guarded  by  a  wall 
in  which  is  a  gateway.  Numerous 
Sassnnian  traditions  cling  to  this 
locality.  (See  Gewjraph.  Journ. 
vol.  ix.  pp.  32-35.) 

1  The  Persian  translator  of  Tabari 
makes  the  number  200,000  (vol.  iii. 


p.  420);  but  this  is,  I  think,  in- 
credihle. 

2  Gibbon  says  '  the  capital  was 
taken  by  assault'  (l.s.c.),  which  is 
the  reverse  of  the  truth.  See 
Tabari  (vol.  iii.  p.  415,  ed.  Zoten- 
berg) ;  and  compare  Ockley,  History 
of  the  Saracens,  p.  215,  and  Irving, 
Successors  of  Mahomet,  p.  12S. 

3  The  subjoined  particulars  are 
taken  chiefly  from  Tabari  (ed. 
Zotenberg),  vol.  iii.  ch.  xlix.  pp. 
415-7. 

4  Or,  more  correctly  'T«ik-i-kesra.' 
But  [  have  followed  the  form  com- 
monly used  by  our  older  travellers. 
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of  the  edifice  was  450  feet,  its  breadth  180,  its  height 
150.  In  the  centre  was  the  hall  of  audience,  a  noble 
apartment,  115  feet  long  and  85  high,1  with  a  magnifi- 
cent vaulted  roof,  bedecked  with  golden  stars,  so 
arranged  as  to  represent  the  motions  of  the  planets 
among  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,2  where  the 
monarch  was  accustomed  to  sit  on  a  golden  throne, 
hearing  causes  and  dispensing  justice  to  his  subjects. 
The  treasury  and  the  various  apartments  were  full  of 
gold  and  silver,  of  costly  robes  and  precious  stones,  of 
jewelled  arms  and  dainty  carpets.  The  glass  vases 
of  the  spice  magazine  contained  an  abundance  of  musk, 
camphor,3  amber,  gums,  drugs,  and  delicious  perfumes. 
In  one  apartment  was  found  a  carpet  of  white  brocade, 
450  feet  long  and  90  broad,  with  a  border  worked  in 
precious  stones  of  various  hues,  to  represent  a  garden 
of  all  kinds  of  beautiful  flowers.  The  leaves  were 
formed  of  emeralds,  the  blossoms  and  buds  of  pearls, 
rubies,  sapphires,  and  other  gems  of  immense  value. 
Among  the  objects  found  in  the  treasury  were  a  horse 
made  entirely  of  gold,  bearing  a  silver  saddle  set  with 
a  countless  multitude  of  jewels,  and  a  camel  made  of 
silver,  accompanied  by  a  foal  of  which  the  material  was 
gold.  A  coffer  belonging  to  Isdigerd  was  captured  at 
the  bridge  over  the  Nahrw&n  canal,  as  its  guardians 
were  endeavouring  to  carry  it  off.  Among  its  contents 
were  a  robe  of  state  embroidered  with  rubies  and 
pearls,  several  garments  made  of  tissue  of  gold,  the 
crown  and  seal  of  Chosroes  (Anushirwan  ?),  and  ten 
pieces  of  silk  brocade.    The  armoury  of  Chosroes  also 


1  See  below,  p.  253. 

2  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Ori- 
ental?,, vol.  iii.  p.  480. 

3  The  Arabs  are  said  to  have 
mistaken  this  for  salt,  and  to  have 


mixed  it  with  their  bread  (Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  vi.  p.  295; 
Irving,  Successors  of  Mahomet,  p. 
129). 
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fell  into  the  conqueror's  hands.  It  contained  his  hel- 
met, breastplate,  greaves,  and  arm-pieces,  all  of  solid 
gold  adorned  with  pearls,  six  '  cuirasses  of  Solomon,' 
and  ten  costly  scimitars.  The  works  of  art,  and  a  fifth 
part  of  the  entire  booty,  were  set  apart  for  the  Caliph 
Omar,  and  sent  by  trusty  messengers  to  Medina ;  the 
value  of  the  remainder  was  so  enormous 1  that  when 
Sa'ad  divided  it  among  his  60,000  soldiers,  the  share 
of  each  amounted  to  12,000  dirhems  (312*7.). 

It  is  said 2  that  Sa'ad,  after  capturing  Ctesiphon,  was 
anxious  to  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Isdigerd,  but  was 
restrained  by  despatches  received  from  Omar,  which 
commanded  him  to  remain  at  the  Persian  capital,  and 
to  employ  his  brother  Hashem,  and  the  experienced 
general,  El  Kakaa,  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Hashem  was,  therefore,  sent  with  12,000  men, 
against  the  fugitive  monarch,  whose  forces,  said  to 
have  exceeded  100,000  men,  and  commanded  by  a 
Mihran,  were  drawn  up  at  Jalula,  not  far  from 
Holwan.3  The  disparity  of  numbers  forced  Hashem 
to  condescend  to  manoeuvring  ;  and  it  was  six  months 
before  he  ventured  on  a  general  engagement  with  his  an- 
tagonist. Again  the  Mohammedans  proved  victorious ; 
and  this  time  the  carnage  was  excessive;  100,000 
Persians  are  said  to  have  lain  dead  on  the  battle-field  ; 
the  commander  was  himself  among  the  slain.  Jalula 
at  once  surrendered  ;  and  fresh  treasures  were  obtained. 


1  Estimating  the  dirliem,  with 
M.  Barbier  de  Meynard  (Journal 
Asiatique,  1805,  p.  253),  as  worth 
from  05  to  70  French  centimes,  I 
find  the  entire  booty,  exclusive 
of  the  works  of  art,  to  have 
been  worth  from  23,400,000*.  to 
25.200,000*.  of  our  money.  Major 
Price,  by  substituting  dinars  for 


dirhems,  on  the  authority  (as  it 
would  seem)  of  the  Habeib-asseir, 
raises  the  value  to  the  incredible 
sum  of  300,000,000*.  (Mohammedan 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  122). 

2  Tabari  (ed.  Zotenberg),  vol.  iih 
p.  418. 

3  Ibid. 
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Among  other  precious  articles,  a  figure  of  a  camel, 
with  its  rider,  in  solid  gold,  was  found  in  one  of  the 
tents.1  Altogether  the  booty  is  reckoned  at  about 
four  millions  of  our  money  —  the  share  of  each  soldier 
engaged  being  10,000  dirhems,2  or  about  260Z.sterling. 

Isdigerd,  on  learning  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Jalula,  quitted  Holwan,  and  retired  to  Rei,  a  large 
town  near  the  Caspian  sea,3  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  modern  Teheran,  thus  placing  the  entire  Zagros 
range  between  himself  and  his  irresistible  foes.  A 
general  named  Khosru-sum  was  left  behind  with  a  large 
body  of  troops,  and  was  bidden  to  defend  Hal  wan  to 
the  last  extremity.  Instead  of  remaining,  however, 
within  the  walls  of  the  stronghold,  Khosru-sum  rashly 
led  his  force  to  meet  that  of  El  Kakaa,  who  defeated 
him  at  Kasr-i-Shirin  4  and  entirely  dispersed  his  army. 
Holwan,  being  left  without  protection,  surrendered ; 
the  conquest  of  Shir  wan,  Mah-sabadan,  and  Tekrit 
followed;  5  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  a.d.  637  the 
banner  of  the  Prophet  .waved  over  the  whole  tract 
west  of  Zagros,  from  Nineveh  almost  to  Susa,  or  from 
the  Kurnib  to  the  Kuran  river. 


1  Price,  Mohammedan  History, 
p.  125. 

2  Tabari,  vol.  iii.  p.  418. 

3  Ibid.  p.  419.  Rei  is  generally 
identified  with  Khages,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  important  of  the 
cities  of  Media.  (See  Ancient.  Mon- 
archies, vol.  ii.  p.  272,  2nd  edition.) 
But,  while  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  name  travelled  westward,  it 
would  seem  to  be  certain  that  the 
original  Rhages  was  very  much 
nearer  than  Rei  to  the  Caspian 
Gates.  (See  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex. 
iii.  20.) 

4  Tabari,  l.s.c.  Kasr-i-Shirin 
retain  its  names.  It  is  a  village 
about  twenty  miles  west  of  Holwan,  ! 


on  the  road  leading  from  Baghdad  to 
Hamadan.  {Geographical  Journal, 
vol.  ix.  p.  33  ;  Rich,  Kurdistan, 
vol.  ii.  p.  264.)  The  word  signifies 
'the  palace  of  Shiriri;'  and  the 
place  is  supposed  to  have  been  one 
where  Chosroes  II.  built  a  residence 
for  his  favourite  wife. 

5  Tabari,  vol.  iii.  pp.  420-2. 
According  to  this  author  the  Ro- 
man territory  included  at  this  time 
both  Mosul  (Nineveh)  and  Tekrit. 
A  Roman  general,  Antag  (An- 
tiochus?),  defended  Tekrit  with 
20,000  men.  It  is  just  possible 
that,  on  the  collapse  of  the  Persian 
power,  Rome  attempted  to  obtain 
a  share  of  the  spoil. 
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Another  short  pause  in  the  Arabian  aggressions  upon 
Persia  now*  occurred ;  but  in  the  year  a.d.  639  their 
attacks  were  resumed,  and  the  Persians  had  to  submit 
to  farther  losses.  Otba,  governor  of  Busrah,  sent  an 
expedition  across  the  Shat-el-Arab  into  Susiana,1  and, 
supported  by  the  Arab  population  of  the  province, 
which  deserted  the  Persian  side,  engaged  Hormuzan, 
the  satrap,  in  two  battles,  defeated  him,  and  forced  him 
to  cede  a  portion  of  his  territory,  including  the  impor- 
tant city  of  Ahwaz.2  Soon  afterwards,  Ala,  governor 
of  Bahrein,  conducted  in  person  an  expedition  into 
Persia  Proper,  crossing  the  Gulf  in  the  rude  vessels  of 
the  time,  and  attacking  Shehrek,  the  Persian  satrap, 
who  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Isdigerd.  Here, 
the  Arabs  were  for  once  unsuccessful.  Shehrek  col- 
lected a  force  which  Ala  was  afraid  to  encounter ;  the 
Arab  chief  retreated  to  the  coast,  but  found  his  fleet  en- 
gulphed  by  the  waves  ;  and  it  was  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  he  made  his  escape  by  land  from  the  country 
which  he  had  ventured  to  invade.  He  owed  his  escape 
to  Otba,  who  sent  troops  from  Busrah  to  his  aid, 
defeated  Shehrek,  and  rescued  his  fellow  governor 
from  the  peril  which  threatened  him.3 

In  the  next  year  (a.d.  640)  Hormuzan,  incited  by 
Isdigerd,  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  recover  the 
territory  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  cede.  As- 
sisted by  Shehrek,  governor  of  Persia  Proper,  he 
attacked  the  Arabs  unawares,  but  was  speedily  met, 
driven  from  Ram-Hormuz  to  Shuster,  and  there  be- 
sieged for  the  space  of  six  months.  As  many  as  eighty 
engagements  are  said  to  have  taken  place  before  the 


1  Tabari,  vol.  iii.  ch.  lviii.  pp.  447-9. 
2  Ibid.  pp.  447-452.  3  Ibid.  pp.  452-454. 
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walls,1  with  no  decided  advantage  to  either  side.  At 
length  Al-Ber&,  son  of  Malik,  one  of  the  companions  of 
the  Prophet,  and  believed  by  many  to  possess  the  pro- 
phetic spirit,  announced  that  victory  was  about  to 
incline  to  the  Moslems,  but  that  he  himself  would  be 
slain.  A  chance  arrow  having  fulfilled  one  half  of 
the  prediction,  the  Arabs  felt  an  assurance  that  the 
other  half  would  follow,  and  fought  with  such  fanatic 
ardour  that  their  expectations  were  soon  fulfilled.  The 
town  was  won  ;  but  Hormuzan  retired  into  the  citadel, 
and  there  successfully  maintained  himself,  till  Abu- 
Sabra,  the  Mohammedan  general,  consented  to  spare 
his  life,  and  send  him  to  Medina,  where  his  fate  should 
be  determined  by  the  Caliph.  Hormuzan,  on  obtain- 
ing an  audience,  pretended  thirst  and  asked  for  a  cup 
of  water,  which  was  given  him  ;  he  then  looked  suspi- 
ciously around,  as  if  he  expected  to  be  stabbed  while 
drinking.  1  Fear  nothing,'  said  Omar;  1  your  life  is 
safe  till  you  have  drunk  the  water.'  The  crafty  Persian 
flung  the  cup  to  the  ground,  and  Omar  felt  that  he 
had  been  outwitted,  but  that  he  must  keep  his  word. 
Hormuzan  became  an  Arab  pensionary,  and  shortly 
afterwards  embraced  Islamism.2  His  territories  were 
occupied  by  the  Moslems,  whose  dominions  were  there- 
by extended  from  the  Kuran  to  the  Tab  river. 

The  Arab  conquests  on  the  side  of  Persia  had 
hitherto  been  effected  and  maintained  by  the  presiding 
genius  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Mohammedan  com- 
manders, the  victor  of  Kadisiyeh,  Sa'ad  Ibn  Abi  Wakas. 
From  Kufa,  where  he  built  himself  a  magnificent  palace, 
which  Omar  however  caused  to  be  destroyed,3  this  great 

1  Tabari  (ed.  Zotenberg),  vol.  iii.  3  See  Washington  Irving's  Suc- 
p.  457.  cessors  of  Mahomet,  p.  132.  Com- 

2  Ibid.  p.  461.  pare  Taban,  vol.  iii.  pp.  423-4. 
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general  and  skilful  administrator  directed  the  move- 
ments of  armies,  arranged  the  divisions  of  provinces,  ap- 
portioned the  sums  to  be  paid  to  the  revenue,  dealt 
out  justice,  and  generally  superintended  affairs  through- 
out the  entire  region  conquered  by  the  Arabs  to  the 
east  of  the  desert.  A  man  in  such  a  position  necessarily 
made  himself  enemies  ;  and  complaints  were  frequently 
carried  to  Omar  of  his  lieutenant's  pride,  luxury,  and 
injustice.1  What  foundation  there  may  have  been  for 
these  charges  is  uncertain ;  but  it  seems  that  Omar 
was  persuaded,  towards  the  close  of  a.d.  640,  or  very 
early  in  a.d.  641,  that  they  were  of  sufficient  weight  to 
make  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  investigated.  He 
accordingly  recalled  Saad from  his  government  to  Me- 
dina, and  replaced  him  at  Kufa  by  Ammar  Ibn  Y&ser.2 
The  news  of  this  change  was  carried  to  Isdigerd  at 
Rei,  and  caused  him  to  conceive  hopes  of  recovering 
his  lost  territory.  The  event  shows  that  he  attributed 
too  much  to  the  personal  ability  of  his  great  antagonist ; 
but  the  mistake  was  not  unnatural ;  and  it  was  a  noble 
impulse  which  led  him  to  seize  the  first  promising 
occasion,  in  order  to  renew  the  struggle  and  make  a 
last  desperate  effort  to  save  his  empire  and  repulse 
the  barbarous  nomads.  The  facts  are  not  as  the 
Arabian  historians  represent  them.  There  was  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Mohammedans  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  conquests  which  they  had  made,  or  to 
remain  within  the  boundary  line  of  the  mountains 
that  separate  the  Mesopotamian  region  from  the  high 
plateau  of  Iran.3    Mohammedanism  had  an  insatiable 

1  Tabari,  p.  467  and  pp.  472-4.      j  (Tabari,  p.  410);  but  it  had  never 

2  Ibid.  Compare  Price,  Mo-  |  really  been  entertained.  Istakr, 
hammedan  History,  vol.  i.  p.  128.     |  which  was  beyond  the  mountain- 

3  The  intention  bad  perhaps  been  line,  bad  been  assailed  in  a.d.  639 
expressed  after  the  battle  of  Jalula   (ibid.  p.  452). 
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ambition,  and  was  certain  to  spread  itself  in  all  direc- 
tions until  its  forces  were  expended,  or  a  bound  was 
set  to  it  by  resistance  which  it  could  not  overcome. 
Isdigerd,  by  remaining  quiet,  might  perhaps  have 
prolonged  the  precarious  existence  of  Persia  for  half- 
a-dozen  years,  though  even  this  is  uncertain,  and  it  is 
perhaps  as  probable  that  the  tide  of  conquest  would 
have  flowed  eastward  in  a.d.  641  or  642,  even  had  he 
attempted  nothing.  What  alone  we  can  be  sure  of  is, 
that  no  acquiescence  on  his  part,  no  abstention  from 
warlike  enterprise,  no  submission  short  of  the  accept- 
ance of  Islamism,  would  have  availed  to  save  his 
country  for  more  than  a  very  brief  space  from  the 
tramp  of  the  hordes  that  were  bent  on  enriching  them- 
selves with  the  plunder  of  the  whole  civilised  world, 
and  imposing  on  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  their 
dominion  and  their  religion. 

From  the  citadel  of  Rei,  Isdigerd,  in  a.d.  641, 
sounded  the  call  to  battle  with  no  uncertain  note. 
His  envoys  spread  themselves  through  Media,  Azer- 
bijan,  Khorassan,  Gurgan,  Tabaristan,  Merv,  Bactria, 
Seistan,  Kerman,  and  Farsistan  1  (or  Persia  Proper), 
demanding  contingents  of  troops,  and  appointing,  as 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  the  small  town  of  Nehavend, 
w^hich  is  in  the  mountain  region,  about  fifty  miles 
south  of  Hamadan.  The  call  was  responded  to  with 
zeal ;  and  in  a  short  time  there  was  gathered  to- 
gether at  the  place  named  an  army  of  150,000 
men.2  Firuzan,  one  of  the  nobles  who  had  commanded 
at  Kadisiyeh,3  was  made  general-in-chief.  The  design 
was  entertained  of  descending  on  Holwan,  and  thence 
upon  the  lowland  region,  of  re-taking  Ctesiphon, 


1  Tabari  (e<l.  Zotenberg),  vol.  iii.  pp.  467-S. 

2  Ibid.  p.  4(58.  3  Supra,  p.  22:J. 
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crossing  the  great  rivers,  and  destroying  the  rising 
cities  of  Kufa  and  Basrah.1  But  the  Arabs  were 
upon  the  alert,  and  anticipated  the  intended  invasion. 
Noman,  son  of  Mokarrin,  who  commanded  at  Ahwaz, 
was  hastily  commissioned  by  Omar  to  collect  the  Arab 
troops  stationed  in  Irak,  Khuzistan,  and  the  SawM, 
to  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  to  prevent  the  out- 
break by  marching  at  once  on  Nehavend.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  under  his  standard  about  30,000 
soldiers,2  and  with  this  moderate  force  entered  the 
mountain  tract,  passed  Hoi  wan  andMerj,  and  encamped 
at  Tur,  where  he  expected  the  attack  of  the  enemy.3 
But  Firuzan  had  now  resolved  to  maintain  the  defen- 
sive. He  had  entrenched  himself  strongly  in  front  of 
Nehavend,  and  was  bent  on  wearing  out  the  patience 
of  the  Arabs  by  a  prolonged  resistance.  Noman, 
finding  himself  unmolested,  advanced  from  Tur  to 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Nehavend,  and  en- 
deavoured to  provoke  his  adversary  to  give  battle, 
but  without  effect.  For  two  months  the  two  hosts 
faced  each  other  without  fighting".  At  last,  the  stores 
of  the  Arabs,  as  well  as  their  patience,  began  to  fail ; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  employ  some  device,  or  to 
give  up  the  war  altogether.  Hereupon,  Noman,  by 
the  advice  of  two  of  his  captains,  had  recourse  to  a 
stratagem.  He  spread  a  report  that  Omar  was  dead, 
and  breaking  up  from  his  camp  began  a  hasty  retreat. 
The  plan  succeeded.  Firuzan  quitted  his  entrench- 
ments, and  led  his  army  on  the  traces  of  the  flying 
foe.  It  was  two  days  before  he  reached  them,  and  on 
the  third  day  the  battle  began.  Noman,  having 
addressed  his  soldiers  and  made  arrangements  con- 


1  Tabari,  l.s.c. ;  Price,  vol.  i.  I  2  Tabari,  vol.  iii.  p.  471. 
p.  129.  I    3  Ibid>  p-  472. 
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cerning  the  command  in  case  of  his  own  death, 
mounted  a  milk-white  steed,1  and  gave  the  signal  for 
the  fight  by  thrice  shouting  the  famous  tekbir,  or 
battle-cry,  '•Allah  akbarS  The  Arabs  charged  with 
fury,  and  for  a  while,  amid  the  clouds  of  dust  which 
rose  beneath  their  feet,  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
clash  of  steel.2  At  length  the  Persians .  gave  way; 
but,  as  Noman  advanced  his  standard  and  led  the 
pursuit,  a  volley  of  arrows  from  the  flying  foe  checked 
his  movement,  and  at  the  same  time  terminated  his 
career.  A  shaft  had  struck  him  in  a  vital  part,  and 
he  fell  at  the  moment  of  victory.  For  his  men, 
maddened  by  the  loss  of  their  commander,  pressed  on 
more  furiously  than  before ;  the  Persians  were  unable 
to  rally  ;  and  a  promiscuous  flight  began.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  dreadful  slaughter.  The  numbers  of  the  Per- 
sians must  have  impeded  their  retreat ;  and  in  the 
defiles  of  the  mountains  a  rapid  flight  was  impossible. 
Firuzan  himself,  who,  instead  of  falling  back  on 
Nehavend,  took  the  road  leading  north  to  Hamadan, 
was  overtaken  by  El  Kakaa  in  a  narrow  pass,  and  put 
to  the  sword.  More  than  100,000  Persians  are  said 
to  have  perished.3  The  victors,  pressing  onwards, 
easily  took  Nehavend.  Hamadan  surrendered  to 
them  shortly  afterwards.4 

The  defeat  of  Nehavend  terminated  the  Sassanian 
power.5    Isdigerd  indeed,  escaping  from  Rei,  and 


1  Price,  vol.  i.  p.  133. 
"2  Tabari,  vol.  iii.  p.  477. 

3  Ibid.  p.  478. 

4  Ibid.  p.  479. 

5  '  The  battle  of  Nehavend,'  says 
Malcolm,  '  decided  the  fate  of 
Persia;  which,  from  its  date,  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabian 
caliphs'  (History  of  Persia,  vol.  i. 
p.  177).     This  seems  to  me  the 


true  view.  It  is  Avell  expressed  by- 
Mr.  Vaux,  who  says,  '  The  sack  of 
Madain  (Ctesiphon)  and  the  carnage 
of  Nehavend  followed,  and  the  em- 
pire of  the  Sassanidse,  and  with 
it  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  as  a 
national  faith,  fell  from  the  grasp 
of  Yezdigerd  III  ,  the  last  feeble 
ruler  of  this  house.  Thus  emied, 
a.d.   641,   a  dynasty  which  had 
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flying  continually  from  place  to  place,  prolonged  an 
inglorious  existence  for  the  space  of  ten  more  years  — 
from  a.d.  641  to  a.d.  651  ;  but  he  had  no  longer  a 
kingdom.  Persia  fell  to  pieces  on  the  occasion  of 
1  the  victory  of  victories,' 1  and  made  no  other  united 
effort  against  the  Arabs.  Province  after  province  was 
occupied  by  the  fierce  invaders ; 2  and,  at  length,  in 
a.d.  651,  their  arms  penetrated  to  Merv,  where  the 
last  scion  of  the  house  of  Babek  had  for  some  years 
found  a  refuge.  It  is  said  that  during  this  interval  he 
had  made  efforts  to  engage  the  Khan  of  the  Turks  and 
the  Emperor  of  the  Chinese  to  embrace  his  cause ; 3 
but,  if  this  were  so,  it  was  without  success.  Though 
they  may  have  lent  him  some  encouragement,  no  real 
effort  was  made  by  either  potentate  on  his  behalf. 
Isdigerd,  at  Merv,  during  his  later  years,  experienced 
the  usual  fate  of  sovereigns  who  have  lost  their  king- 
doms. He  was  alternately  flattered  and  coerced  by 
pretended  friends  among  his  own  people  —  induced 
to  cherish  vain  hopes,  and  driven  to  despair,  by  the 
fluctuating  counsels  of  the  monarchs  of  neighbouring 
nations.  At  last  he  was  murdered  by  a  subject  for 
the  sake  of  his  clothes,  when  he  was  flying  from  a 
combined  attack  of  treacherous  subjects  and  offended 
foreigners.4 


ruled  Persia  for  415  years.'  (Persia 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Arab  Conquest,  p.  177. ) 

1  The  battle  of  Nehavend  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  the  i  Fattah- 
hul-Futtuh,'  or  'Victory  of  Vic- 
tories.' (See  Price,  Mohammedan 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  134.) 

2  The  order  of  conquest  seems  to 
have  been  the  following:  —  Media, 
Northern  Persia,  Rhagiana,  Azer- 
bijan,  Gurgan,  Tabaristan,  and 
Khorassan  in  a.d.  642;  Southern 
Persia,  Kerman,  Seistan,  Mekran, 


and  Kurdistan  in  a.d.  643;  Merv, 
Balkh,  Herat,  and  Kharezm  in  a.d. 
650  or  652.  (See  Tabari,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  480-577.) 

3  Tabari,  vol.  iii.  pp.  503-4. 

4  Malcolm,  Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  i. 
pp.  177-8;  Price,  Mohammedan 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  162;  Irving,  Suc- 
cesses of  Mahomet,  p.  152.  The 
circumstances  of  the  death  of  Is- 
digerd are,  however,  extremely 
doubtful.  (See  Tabari,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  510-1  and  pp.  570-1.) 
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It  is  difficult  to  form  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the 
character  of  Isdigerd  III.  He  was  but  fifteen  years  of 
age  at  his  accession,  twenty-four  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Nehavend,  and  thirty-four  at  his  decease,  a.d. 
651.  It  is  in  his  favour  that  '  history  lays  no  crimes 
to  his  charge ; ' 1  for  this  can  be  said  of  very  few  Sas- 
sanian  sovereigns.  It  is  also  to  his  credit  that  he  per- 
severed so  long  in  struggling  against  his  fate,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  maintain,  or  restore,  the  independence 
of  his  nation.  But,  on, the  other  hand,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  there  is  little  to  be  admired  in  the  measures 
which  he  took  to  meet  the  perils  of  the  time,  and  that 
personally  he  appears  to  have  been  weak  and  of  luxu- 
rious habits.    During  the  whole  of  his  Ions:  strns^le 

O  O  GO 

with  the  Arabs,  he  seems  never  once  to  have  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  much  less  to  have 
crossed  swords  with  the  enemy.  He  entrusted  the 
defence  of  Persia  to  generals,  and  did  not  even  seek  to 
inspire  his  soldiers  with  enthusiasm  by  his  own  presence 
in  their  camp.  Always  occupying  some  secure  fortress 
far  in  the  rear  of  his  army,  he  fled  from  each  as  the 
enemy  made  a  step  in  advance,  quitting  Ctesiphon 
for  Hoi  wan,  Hoi  wan  for  Rei,  and  Rei  for  Merv,  never 
venturing  upon  a  stand,  never  making  an  appeal  to  the 
loyalty  which  was  amongst  the  best  qualities  of  the 
Persians,  and  which  would  have  caused  them  to  fight 
with  desperation  in  defence  of  a  present  king.  Carry- 
ing with  him  in  all  his  wanderings  the  miserable  pa- 
geant of  an  Oriental  court,  he  suffered  his  movements 
to  be  hampered  and  his  resources  crippled  by  a  throng 
of  4,000  useless  retainers,2  whom  he  could  not  bring 


1  Irvine;,  l.s.c. 

2  Tabari,  vol.  iii.  504.  They  in- 
cluded, according  to  this  author, 
slaves  of  the  palace,  cooks,  valets, 


grooms,  secretaries,  wives,  concu- 
bines, female  attendants,  children, 
and  old  men. 
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himself  to  dismiss.  Instead  of  donning  the  armour 
which  befitted  one  who  was  struggling  for  his  crown, 
he  wore  to  the  last  the  silken  robes,  the  jewelled  belt, 
the  rings  and  bracelets  that  were  only  suited  for  the 
quiet  inmate  of  a  palace,  and  by  this  incongruous  and 
misplaced  splendour  he  provoked,  and,  perhaps  we  may 
say,  deserved  his  fate.  A  monarch  who  loses  his  crown 
for  the  most  part  awakens  interest  and  sympathy  ;  but 
no  historian  has  a  word  of  commiseration  for  the  last 
of  the  Sassanidse,  who  is  reproached  with  feebleness, 
cowardice,  and  effeminacy.1  It  must  certainly  be  al- 
lowed that  he  was  no  hero;  but  considering  his  extreme 
youth  when  his  perils  began,  the  efforts  which  he  made 
to  meet  them,  and  the  impossibility  of  an  effective  re- 
sistance in  the  effete  and  exhausted  condition  of  the 
Persian  nation,  history  is  scarcely  justified  in  passing 
upon  the  unfortunate  prince  a  severe  judgment. 

The  coins  assigned  to  Isdigerd  III.  are  neither  nume- 
rous nor  very  remarkable.2    The  head  is  in  general 


COIN  OF  ISDIGERD  III. 


very  similar  to  that  of  Artaxerxes  III.  The  pearl  bor- 
dering around  it  is  single,  and  in  the  margin  are  the 
usual  stars  and  crescents  of  the  later  Sassanian  kin^s. 


1  Malcolm,  p.  178  ;  Price,  p. 
124  ;  Irving,  pp.  152-3  ;  Vaux, 
Persia  from  the  Earliest  Period,  p. 
177. 


2  See  Mordtmann  in  the  Zeit- 
achrift,  vol.  viii.  p.  143  ;  vol.  xii. 
p.  44  ;  Thomas  in  Numismatic 
Chronicle  for  1873,  pp.  251-3. 
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The  margin,  however,  shews  also  in  some  instances,  a 
peculiar  device  behind  the  crown,  and  also  a  legend, 
which  has  been  read,  but  very  doubtfully,1  as  'Ormazd.1 
The  king's  name  is  given  as  Iskart  or  Iskarti.  Among 
the  regnal  years  marked  on  the  reverse  have  been  found 
the  numbers  '  nineteen  '  and  '  twenty/  Among  the 
mint-marks  are  Azerbijan,  Abiverd,  and  Merv. 


i  Thomas  in  Num.  Chron.  1873,  p.  253. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Architecture  of  the  Sassanians.  Its  Origin.  Its  Peculiarities.  Oblong 
Square  Plan.  Arched  Entrance  Halls.  Domes  resting  on  Pendenlioes. 
Suites  of  Apartments.  Ornamentation:  Exterior,  bg  Pilasters,  Cornices, 
String-courses,  and  shalloio  arched  Recesses,  with  Pilasters  between  them ; 
Interior,  bg  Pillars  supporting  Transverse  Ribs,  or  by  Doorioays  and 
False  Windows,  like  the  Persepolitan.  Specimen  Palaces  at  Serbistan, 
at  Firuzabad,  at  Ctesiphon,  at  Mashita.  Elaborate  Decoration  at  the 
last-named  Palace.  Decoration  Elsewhere.  Arch  of  Takht-i-Bostan. 
Sassanian  Statuary.  Sassanian  Bas-reliefs.  Estimate  of  their  Artistic 
Value.  Question  of  the  Employment  by  the  Sassanians  of  Byzantine 
Artists.    General  Summary. 

*  With  the  accession  of  the  Sassanians,  Persia  regained  much  of  that 
power  and  stability  to  which  she  had  been  so  long  a  stranger.  .  .  .  The 
improvement  in  the  fine  arts  at  home  indicates  returning  prosperity, 
and  a  degree  of  security  unknown  since  the  fall  of  the  AchaemenidsB.' 
—  Fekgusson,  History  of  Architecture,  vol.  i.  pp.  381-2,  2nd  edition. 

When  Persia  under  the  Sassanian  princes  shook  off  the 
barbarous  yoke  to  which  she  had  submitted  for  the 
space  of  almost  five  centuries,  she  found  architecture 
and  the  other  fine  arts  at  almost  the  lowest  possible 
ebb  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Western  Asia.1  The 
ruins  of  the  Achsemenian  edifices,  which  were  still  to 
be  seen  at  Pasargadee,  Persepolis,  and  elsewhere,2  bore 
witness  to  the  grandeur  of  idea,  and  magnificence  of 
construction,  which  had  once  formed  part  of  the  heri- 
tage of  the  Persian  nation  ;  but  the  intervening  period 
was  one  during  which  the  arts  had  well-nigh  wholly 


1  See  Fergusson,  History  of  Ar- 
chitecture, vol.  i.  pp.  377-380,  2nd 
edition. 

2  Compare  Flandin,  Voyage  en 
Perse,  planches,  vol.  ii. ;  Texier, 


Description  de  V  Armenie,  la  Perse, 
et  la  Mesopotamie,  vol.  ii.  planches 
91-119;  and  the  Author's  Ancient 
Monarchies,  vol.  iii.  pp.  273-317, 
2nd  edition. 
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disappeared  from  the  Western  Asiatic  world ;  and  when 
the  early  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Sassan  felt  the 
desire,  common  with  powerful  monarchs,  to  exhibit 
their  greatness  in  their  buildings,  they  found  themselves 
at  the  first  without  artists  to  design,  without  artisans  to 
construct,  and  almost  without  models  to  copy.  The 
Parthians,  who  had  ruled  over  Persia  for  nearly  four 
hundred  years,1  had  preferred  country  to  city  life,  tents 
to  buildings,  and  had  not  themselves  erected  a  single 
edifice  of  any  pretension  during  the  entire  period  of 
their  dominion.2  Nor  had  the  nations  subjected  to 
their  sway,  for  the  most  part,  exhibited  any  construc- 
tive genius,  or  been  successful  in  supplying  the  artistic 
deficiencies  of  their  rulers.  In  one  place  alone  was 
there  an  exception  to  this  general  paralysis  of  the 
artistic  powers.  At  Hatra,  in  the  middle  Mesopota- 
mian  region,  an  Arab  dynasty,  which  held  under  the 
Parthian  kings,  had  thought  its  dignity  to  require  that 
it  should  be  lodged  in  a  palace,3  and  had  resuscitated  a 
native  architecture  in  Mesopotamia,  after  centuries  of 
complete  neglect.  When  the  Sassanians  looked  about 
for  a  foundation  on  which  they  might  work,  and  out  of 
which  they  might  form  a  style  suitable  to  their  needs 
and  worthy  of  their  power  and  opulence,  they  found 
what  they  sought  in  the  Hatra  edifice,  which  was 
within  the  limits  of  their  kingdom,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  one  of  the  cities  where  they  held  their 
Court. 

The  early  palaces  of  the  Sassanians  have  ceased  to 


1  From  B.C.  150  to  a.d.  226. 
(See  the  Author's  Sixth  Monarchy, 
p.  77  and  p.  367. ) 

2  Mr.  Fergusson  says  broadly, 
'  the  Parthians  have  left  no  ma- 
terial traces  of  their  existence ' 
(Hist,  of  Architecture,  vol.  ii.  p. 


422,  1st  edition).  This  is  true,  so 
far  as  buildings  are  concerned. 

3  For  an  account  of  this  building, 
see  the  Author's  Sixth  Monarchy, 
pp.  374-381;  and  compare  Fer- 
gusson, History  of  Architecture, 
vol.  i.  pp.  378-380,  2nd  edition. 
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exist.  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Babek,  Sapor  the  first, 
and  their  immediate  successors,  undoubtedly  erected 
residences  for  themselves  exceeding  in  size  and  richness 
the  buildings  which  had  contented  the  Parthians,  as 
well  as  those  in  which  their  own  ancestors,  the  tribu- 
tary kings  of  Persia  under  Parthia,  had  passed  their 
lives.  But  these  residences  have  almost  wholly  dis- 
appeared.1 The  most  ancient  of  the  Sassanian  build- 
ings which  admit  of  being  measured  and  described,  are 
assigned2  to  the  century  between  a.d.  350  and  450  ; 
and  we  are  thus  unable  to  trace  the  exact  steps  by 
which  the  Sassanian  style  was  gradually  elaborated. 
We  come  upon  it  when  it  is  beyond  the  stage  of  infancy, 
when  it  has  acquired  a  marked  and  decided  character, 
when  it  no  longer  hesitates  or  falters,  but  knows  what 
it  wants,  and  goes  straight  to  its  ends.  Its  main  fea- 
tures are  simple,  and  are  uniform  from  first  to  last, 
the  later  buildings  being  merely  enlargements  of  the 
earlier,3  by  an  addition  to  the  number  or  to  the  size  of 
the  apartments.  The  principal  peculiarities  of  the  style 
are,  first,  that  the  plan  of  the  entire  building  is  an  ob- 
long square,  without  adjuncts  or  projections ;  secondly, 
that  the  main  entrance  is  into  a  lofty  vaulted  porch  or 
hall  by  an  archway  of  the  entire  width  of  the  apart- 
ment ,  thirdly,  that  besides  these  oblong  halls,  the 
building  contains  square  apartments,  vaulted  with 


1  A  ruin  at  Shapur,  seen  and 
described  by  M.  Flandin  ( Voyage 
en  Perse,  vol.  ii.  pp.  280-1),  may 
be  a  portion  of  one  of  these  early 
palaces.  It  was  built  of  hewn 
stone;  its  plan  was  square;  and  its 
ornamentation  recalled  the  Perse- 
politan  edifices,  but  was  extremely 
rude.  (Ibid,  planches,  vol.  i.  pi. 
4*7.)  I  should  incline  to  attribute 
its  construction  to  Sapor  I. 


2  Fergusson,  History  of  Archi- 
tecture, vol.  i.  pp.  382-b\ 

3  It  is,  perhaps,  doubtful  how 
far  this  can  be  stated  positively  of 
the  Takht-i-Khosru,  or  palace  of 
Chosroe's  I.,  atCtesiphon.  The  exist- 
ing building  is  a  mere  fragment 
(Fergusson,  vol.  i.  p.  385),  which 
different  persons  will  probably  be 
inclined  to  complete  differently. 
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domes,  which  are  circular  at  their  base,  and  elliptical 
in  their  section,  and  which  rest  on  pendentives  of  an 
unusual  character ;  fourthly,  that  the  apartments  are 
numerous  and  en  suite,  opening  one  into  another,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  passages ;  and  fifthly,  that  the 
palace  comprises,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  court,  placed 
towards  the  rear  of  the  building,  with  apartments 
opening  into  it. 

The  oblong  square  is  variously  proportioned.  The 
depth  may  be  a  very  little  more  than  the  breadth,1  or 
it  may  be  nearly  twice  as  much.2  In  either  case,  the 
front  occupies  one  of  the  shorter  sides,  or  ends  of  the 
edifice.  The  outer  wall  is  sometimes  pierced  by  one  en- 
trance only  ; 3  but,  more  commonly,  entrances  are  mul- 
tiplied beyond  the  limit  commonly  observed  in  modern 
buildings.4  The  great  entrance  is  in  the  exact  centre  of 
the  front.  This  entrance,  as  already  noticed,  is  com- 
monly by  a  lofty  arch  which  (if  we  set  aside  the  domes) 
is  of  almost  the  full  height  of  the  building,  and  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  most  striking,  and  to  Europeans  most 
extraordinary,  features.  From  the  outer  air,  we  look, 
as  it  were,  straight  into  the  heart  of  the  edifice,  in  one 
instance5  to  the  depth  of  115  feet,  a  distance  equal  to 
the  length  of  Henry  VII.  7s  Chapel  at  Westminster.  The 
effect  is  very  strange  when  first  seen  by  the  inex- 
perienced traveller ;  but  similar  entrances  are  common 
in  the  mosques  of  Armenia  and  Persia,  and  in  the  pal- 
aces of  the  latter  country.    In  the  mosques  '  lofty 


1  As  in  the  Serbistan  palace, 
which  is  42  metres  by  37.  (See 
Fla'ndin,  Voyage  en  Perse,  planches, 
vol.  i.  pi.  28;  and  compare  Fer- 
gusson,  History  of  Architecture, 
vol.  i.  p.  383.) 

2  The  Sassanian  palace  at  Firuza- 
bad  has  a  length  of  103,  and  a 
breadth    of   55   metres  (Flandin, 


pi.  39). 

3  This  is  the  case  at  Firuzabad 
and  at  Mashita. 

4  The  Serbistan  palace  has  thir- 
teen entrances  to  the  same  number 
of  rooms.  The  fragment  at  Ctesi- 
phon  has  four  entrances. 

5  At  the  Takht-i-Khosru. 
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and  deeply-recessed  portals,1  '  unrivalled  for  grandeur 
and  appropriateness,' 1  are  rather  the  rule  than  the 
exception ;  and,  in  the  palaces,  1  Throne-rooms '  are 
commonly  mere  deep  recesses  of  this  character,  vaulted 
or  supported  by  pillars,  and  open  at  one  end  to  the 
full  width  and  height  of  the  apartment.2  The  height 
of  the  arch  varies  in  Sassanian  buildings  from  about 
fifty  to  eighty -five  feet ;  it  is  generally  plain,  and  with- 
out ornament;  but  in  one  case  we  meet  with  a  foiling 
of  small  arches  round  the  great  one,3  which  has  an 
effect  that  is  not  unpleasing. 

The  domed  apartments  are  squares  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  feet,  or  a  little  more.  The  domes  are  cir- 
cular at  their  base  ;  but  a  section  of  them  would 
exhibit  a  half  ellipse,  with  its  longest  and  shortest  di- 
ameters proportioned  as  three  to  two.4  The  height  to 
which  they  rise  from  the  ground  is  not  much  above 
seventy  feet.5  A  single  building  will  have  two  or  three 
domes,  either  of  the  same  size,  or  occasionally  of  dif- 
ferent dimensions.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  their  construc- 
tion, that  they  rest,  not  on  drums,  but  on  pendentives 
of  a  curious  character.  A  series  of  semi-circular  arches 
is  thrown  across  the  angles  of  the  apartment,  each  pro- 
jecting further  into  it  than  the  preceding  ;  and  in  this 
way  the  corners  are  got  rid  of,  and  the  square  convert- 
ed into  the  circular  shape.6  A  cornice  ran  round  the 
apartment,  either  above  or  below  the  pendentives,  or 
sometimes  both  above  and  below.7    The  domes  were 


1  Fergusson,  History  of  Archi- 
tecture, vol.  ii.  p.  437,  lsib  edition. 
Compare  Texier,  Description  de 
VArmenie,  vol.  i.  pis.  5,  43,  76. 

2  Fergusson,  vol.  ii.  p.  443,  1st 
edition. 

3  At  the  Takht-i-Khosru.  (See 
below,  p.  253.) 

4  See  Flandin,  vol.  i.  pi.  40. 


5  This  is  the  height  at  Firuza- 
bad.  If  the  Ctesiphon  palace,  as 
originally  built,  had  domes,  their 
height  probably  exceeded  a  hundred 
feet. 

0  See  Fergusson,  vol.  i.  p.  383, 
2nd  edition  ;  and  compare  the  illus- 
tration, infra,  p.  252. 

7  As    at    the    Serbistan  palace 
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pierced  by  a  number  of  small  holes,  which  admitted 
some  light,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  between  the 
pendentives  was  also  pierced  by  windows. 

There  are  no  passages  or  corridors  in  the  Sassanian 
palaces.  The  rooms  for  the  most  part  open  one  into 
the  other.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  they  give  upon 
a  common  meeting-ground,  which  is  either  an  open 
court,  or  a  large  vaulted  apartment.  The  openings  are 
in  general  doorways  of  moderate  size,  but  sometimes 
they  are  arches  of  the  full  width  of  the  subordinate 
room  or  apartment.  As  many  as  seventeen  or  eighteen 
rooms  have  been  found  in  a  palace.1 

There  is  no  appearance  in  any  Sassanian  edifice  of  a 
real  second  story.  The  famous  Takht-i-Khosru  presents 
externally  the  semblance  of  such  an  arrangement ;  but 
this  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  feature  of  the  external 
ornamentation,  and  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  interior.2 

The  exterior  ornamentation  of  the  Sassanian  build- 
ings was  by  pilasters,  by  arched  recesses,  by  cornices, 
and  sometimes  by  string-courses.3  An  ornamentation 
at  once  simple  and  elegant  is  that  of  the  lateral  faces 
of  the  palace  at  Firuzabad,  where  long  reed-like  pi- 
lasters are  carried  from  the  ground  to  the  cornice, 
while  between  them  are  a  series  of  tall  narrow  doubly 
recessed  arches.4  Far  less  satisfactory  is  the  much 
more  elaborate  design  adopted  at  Ctesiphon,5  where 


(See  Flandin,  pi.  29,  '  Coupe  sur 
la  ligne  a  b.') 

1  This  is  the  number  at  Firuza- 
bad. The  Mashita  palace  seems 
to  have  had  forty-four  rooms. 

2  Fergusson,  History  of  Archi- 
tecture, vol.  i.  p.  3S5. 

3  As  at  the  Takht-i-Khosru 
(Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Architecture, 
vol.  i.  p.  386,  2nd  edition),  and  to 


some  extent  at  Mashita  (Tristram, 
Land  of  Moab,  opp.  p.  371).  Mr. 
Fergusson  has  made  the  string- 
course a  marked  feature  of  his 
restoration  of  the  Mashita  palace 
(  Frontispiece  to  Land  of  Moab,  and 
Hist,  of  Architecture,  vol.  i.  p.  392, 
2nd  edition). 

4  See  the  woodcut  opp.  p.  252. 

5  See  below,  p.  253. 
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six  series  of  blind  arches  of  different  kinds  are  super- 
imposed the  one  on  the  other,  with  string-courses  be- 
tween them,  and  with  pilasters,  placed  singly  or  in 
pairs,  separating  the  arches  into  groups,  and  not  regu- 
larly superimposed,  as  pillars,  whether  real  or  seeming, 
ought  to  be. 

The  interior  ornamentation  was  probably,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  stucco,  painting,  and  perhaps  gilding.1 
All  this,  however,  if  it  existed,  has  disappeared  ;  and 
the  interiors  now  present  a  bare  and  naked  appear- 
ance, which  is  only  slightly  relieved  by  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  windows,  of  ornamental  doorways,  and 
of  niches,  which  recall  well-known  features  at  Persepo- 
lis.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  arrangement  of 
the  larger  rooms  was  improved  by  means  of  short 
pillars,  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  walls,  and 
supporting  a  sort  of  transverse  rib,  which  broke  the 
uniformity  of  the  roof.2  The  pillars  were  connected 
with  the  side  walls  by  low  arches. 

Such  are  the  main  peculiarities  of  Sassanian  palace 
architecture.  The  general  effect  of  the  great  halls  is 
grand,  though  scarcely  beautiful ;  and,  in  the  best 
specimens,3  the  entire  palace  has  an  air  of  simple  sever- 
ity, which  is  striking  and  dignified.  The  internal  ar- 
rangements do  not  appear  to  be  very  convenient.  Too 
much  is  sacrificed  to  regularity  ;  and  the  opening  of 
each  room  into  its  neighbour  must,  one  would  think, 
have  been  unsatisfactory.  Still,  the  edifices  are  regarded 
as  1  indicating  considerable  originality  and  power,7 
though  they  1  point  to  a  state  of  society  when  attention 


1  Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Architec- 
ture, vol.  i.  p.  386  ;  Land  of  Moab, 
p.  384  ;  Flandin,  Voyage  en  Perse, 
vol.  ii.  p.  347. 

2  Flandin,    Voyage    en    Perse ; 


Planches  Anciennes,  vol.  i.  pi.  29. 

3  As  especially  in  the  Firuzabad 
palace,  described  below,  pp.  250- 
253. 
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to  security  hardly  allowed  the  architect  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  more  delicate  ornaments  of  his  art.'1 

From  this  general  account  of  the  main  features  of 
the  architecture,  it  is  proposed  now  to  proceed  to  a 


i 


|       T  ! 

"|A 

.__  39|  

ground-plan  of  the  serbistan  palace  (after  Flandin) 
N.B.  —  The  dimensions  are  given  in  English  yards. 


AAA  Poi-ches. 

B  B       Domed  Halls. 


C  C  Pillared  Halls. 
D  Court. 


more  particular  description  of  the  principal  extant 


1  Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Architecture,  vol.  i.  p.  382. 
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Sassanian  buildings  —  the  palaces  at  Serbistan,  Firuza- 
bacl,  Ctesiphon,  and  Mashita. 

The  palace  at  Serbistan  is  the  smallest,  and  probably 
the  earliest  of  the  four.  It  has  been  assigned  conjec- 
turally  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,1  or  the 
reign  of  Sapor  II.  The  ground  plan  is  an  oblong  but 
little  removed  from  a  square,  the  length  being  42 
French  metres,  and  the  breadth  nearly  37  metres.2  The 
building  faces  west,  and  is  entered  by  three  archways, 
between  which  are  groups  of  three  semi-circular  pilas- 
ters, while  beyond  the  two  outer  arches  towards  the 
angles  of  the  building  is  a  single  similar  pilaster. 
Within  the  archways  are  halls  or  porches  of  different 
depths,  the  central  one  of  the  three  being  the  shallowest. 


front  view  of  serbistan  palace,  restored  (after  Flandin). 


This  opens  by  an  arched  doorway  into  a  square  cham- 


1  Fergusson,  p.  3S0>,  note  2. 

2  All  the  measurements  and  de- 
tails of  this  description  are  taken 
from  the  great  work  of  Messrs. 
Flandin  and  Coste — the  '  Voyaye 


en  Perse  ' — which  Mr.  Fergusson 
rightly  calls  1  the  great  and  hest 
authority  on  Sassanian  art.'  (See 
his  contribution  to  Canon  Tris- 
tram" s  Land  of  Moab,  p.  374,  note.) 
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ber,  the  largest  in  the  edifice.  It  is  domed,  and  has  a 
diameter  of  about  42  feet  or,  including  recesses,  of  above 
57  feet.  The  interior  height  of  the  dome  from  the 
floor  is  65  feet.  Beyond  the  domed  chamber  is  a  court, 
which  measures  45  feet  by  40,  and  has  rooms  of 
various  sizes  opening  into  it.  One  of  these  is  domed ; 
the  others  are  for  the  most  part  vaulted.  The  great 
domed  chamber  opens  towards  the  north,  on  a  deep 
porch  or  hall,  which  was  entered  from  without  by  the 
usual  arched  portal.  On  the  south  it  communicates 
with  a  pillared  hall,  above  60  feet  long  by  30  broad. 
There  is  another  somewhat  similar  hall  on  the  north 
side  of  the  building,  in  width  about  equal,  but  in 
length  not  quite  50  feet.  In  both  halls  the  pillars  are 
short,  not  exceeding  six  feet.  They  support  piers, 
which  run  up  perpendicularly  for  a  considerable 
height,  and  then  become  ribs  of  the  vaulting. 

The  Firuzabad-  palace  has  a  length  of  above  390  and 
a  width  of  above  180  feet.1  Its  supposed  date 2  is  a.d. 
450,  or  the  reign  of  Isdigerd  I,  As  usual  the  ground 
plan  is  an  oblong  square.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
entire  building  had  but  a  single  entrance.3  This  was 
by  a  noble  arch,  above  50  feet  in  height,  which  faced 
north,  and  gave  admission  into  a  vaulted  hall,  nearly 
90  feet  long  by  43  wide,  having  at  either  side  two 
lesser  halls  of  a  similar  character,  opening  into  it  by 
somewhat  low  semicircular  arches,  of  nearly  the  fall 
width  of  the  apartments.    Beyond  these  rooms,  and 


Plates  28  and  29  of  the  '  Voyage  ' 
present  us  with  all  necessary  par- 
ticulars. 

1  Here  again  the  description  is 
drawn  from  the  Voyage.  See 
Planches  Anciennes,  pis.  38-42. 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  abridged  the 
account  of  Flandin  carefully  and 


well  in  his  History  of  Architecture, 
vol.  i.  pp.  383-5. 

2  Fergusson,  vol.  i.  p.  386,  note  2. 

3  The  same  peculiarity  belongs 
to  the  Mashita  palace  in  its  com- 
plete state.  The  object  of  having 
only  one  entrance  would  seem  to 
be  greater  security. 
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communicating  with  them  by  narrow,  but  elegant 
doorways,  were  three  domed  chambers  precisely  similar, 


GROUND-PLAN  OF  THE  PALACE  AT  FIRUZABAD  (after  Flaildin). 

N.B.  —  The  dimensions  are  in  English  yards. 


occupying  together  the  full  width  of  the  building,  each 
about  43  feet  square,  and  crowned  by  elliptical  domes 
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rising  to  the  height  of  nearly  70  feet.  The  orna- 
mentation of  these  chambers  was  by  their  doorways, 


SECTION  OF  CENTRAL  DOMED  CHAMBER,  FIRUZABAD  (after  Flandin). 

and  by  false  windows,  on  the  Persepolitan  model.  The 
domed  chambers  opened  into  some  small  apartments, 
beyond  which  was  a  large  court,  about  90  feet  square, 
surrounded  by  vaulted  rooms  of  various  sizes,  which 
for  the  most  part  communicated  directly  with  it. 
False  windows,  or  recesses,  relieved  the  interior  of  these 
apartments,  but  were  of  a  less  elaborate  character  than 
those  of  the  domed  chambers.  Externally  the  whole 
building  was  chastely  and  tastefully  ornamented  by  the 
tall  narrow  arches  and  reed-like  pilasters  already  men- 
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tioned.1  Its  character,  however,  was  upon  the  whole 
4  simple  and  severe  ; '  nor  can  we  quarrel  with  the 
judgment  which  pronounces  it  L  more  like  a  gigantic 
bastile,  than  the  palace  of  a  gay,  pavilion-loving  people, 
like  the  Persians.' 2 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  very  decided  opinion  upon 


ELEVATION    AND    GROUND-PLAN    OF    THE    PALACE    AT    CTESIPHON  (after 

Flandiu).    Scale,  1  inch  to  100  feet. 


the  architectural  merits  of  the  third  and  grandest  of 


1  See  above,  p.  246.    The  entire  din  ( Voyage  en  Perse,  Planches, 

description    of    this    building    is  vol.  i.  pis.  30  to  42). 

drawn  from  the  elaborate  plans,  *2  Fergusson,  History  of  Archi- 

elevations.  and  sections  of  M.  Flan-  tecture.  vol.  i.  p.  384. 
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the  Sassanian  palaces,  the  well  known  '  Takht-i-Khosru,' 
or  palace  of  Chosroes  Anushirwan,  at  Ctesiphon.1  What 
remains  of  this  massive  erection  is  a  mere  fragment,2 
which,  to  judge  from  the  other  extant  Sassanian  ruins, 
cannot  have  formed  so  much  as  one  fourth  part  of  the 
original  edifice.  Nothing  has  come  down  to  our  day 
but  a  single  vaulted  hall  on  the  grandest  scale,  72  feet 
wide,  85  high,  and  115  deep,  together  with  the  mere 
outer  wall  of  what  no  doubt  constituted  the  main  facade 
of  the  building.  The  apartments,  which,  according  to 
all  analogy,  must  have  existed  at  the  two  sides,  and  in 
the  rear,  of  the  great  hall,  some  of  which  should  have 
been  vaulted,  have  wholly  perished.  Imagination  may 
supply  them  from  the  Firuzabad,  or  the  Mashita  palace ; 
but  not  a  trace,  even  of  their  foundations,  is  extant ; 
and  the  details,  consequently,  are  uncertain,  though 
the  general  plan  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  At  each 
side  of  the  great  hall  were  probably  two  lateral  ones, 
communicating  with  each  other,  and  capable  of  being 
entered  either  from  the  hall  or  from  the  outer  air.3 
Beyond  the  great  hall  was  probably  a  domed  chamber, 
equalling  it  in  width,  and  opening  upon  a  court,  round 
which  were  a  number  of  moderate-sized  apartments. 
The  entire  building  was  no  doubt  an  oblong  square,  of 
which  the  shorter  sides  seem  to  have  measured  370 
feet.4  It  had  at  least  three,  and  may  not  improbably 
have  had  a  larger  number  of  entrances,  since  it  be- 
longs to  tranquil  times  and  a  secure  locality. 

1  Tradition  seems  to  have  been  j  tecture,  vol.  i.  p.  385v 

right  for  once  in  attaching  this  [  3  The  doorways  *  still  remain, 
edifice  to  the  first  Chosroes.  His  I  (See  the  ground-plan.) 
erection  of  it  is  mentioned  by  j  4  This  is  the  length  of  the  pres- 
Theophylact  of  Simocatta,  who  ent  facade.  It  does  not,  however, 
says  that  Greek  materials  and  correspond  with  either  of  the  two 
Greek  workmen  were  employed  in  .  measurements  given  by  Tabaii  as 
its  construction  (Hist.  v.  G).  those  of  the  length  and  breadth  of 

2  See  Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Archi-  '  the  building.    (See  above,  p.  227.) 
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The  ornamentation  of  the  existing  fagade  of  the  pal- 
ace is  by  doorways,  doubly-arched  recesses,  pilasters, 
and  string-courses.  These  last  divide  the  building,  ex- 
ternally, into  an  appearance  of  three  or  four  distinct 


Ji>        *o         ep         m         y  e„ 


ground-plan  of  palace  at  mashita  (after  Tristram). 

A  A,  Sculptured  faqade.    p.  b  b  b,  Pillared  entrances,    c,  Well  or  fountain. 
d,  Tower  with  staircase,   e  e  e  e,  Main  building  of  Palace. 

storeys.  The  first  and  second  storeys  are  broken  into 
portions  by  pilasters,  which  in  the  first  or  basement 
storey  are  in  pairs,  but  in  the  second  stand  singly.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  pilasters  of  the  second  storey 
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are  not  arranged  with  any  regard  to  those  of  the  first, 
and  are  consequently  in  many  cases  not  superimposed 
upon  the  lower  pilasters.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
storeys  there  are  no  pilasters,  the  arched  recesses  being 
here  continued  without  any  interruption.  Over  the 
great  arch  of  the  central  hall,  a  foiling  of  seventeen 
small  semicircular  arches  constitutes  a  pleasing  and 
unusual  feature. 

The  Mashita  palace,  which  was  almost  certainly 
built  between  a.d.  614  and  a.d.  627,  while  on  a  smaller 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  MASHITA  TALACE  (from  a  Photograph). 


scale  than  that  of  Ctesiphon,  was  far  more  richly  orna- 
mented. This  construction  of  Chosroes  II.  (Parwiz) 
consisted  of  two  distinct  buildings  (separated  by  a 
court-yard,  in  which  was  a  fountain),  extending  each 
of  them  about  180  feet  along  the  front,  with  a  depth 
respectively  of  140  and  150  feet,1   The  main  building, 


1  This  description  is  taken  mainly  I  palace  in  his  Land  of  Mo  ab  (London, 
from  Mr.  Tristram's  account  of  the  1 1873) ;  hut  some  points  are  added 
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which  lay  to  the  north,  was  entered  from  the  court- 
yard by  three  archways,  semicircular  and  standing 
side  by  side,  separated  only  by  columns  of  hard,  white 
stone,  of  a  quality  approaching  to  marble.  These 
columns  were  surmounted  by  debased  Corinthian  capi- 
tals, of  a  type  introduced  by  Justinian,1  and  supported 
arches  which  were  very  richly  fluted,  and  which  are 
said  to  have  been  '  not  unlike  our  own  late  Norman 


INNER  GATEWAY  OF  MASHITA  PALACE  (frOHl  a  Photograph). 

work.' 2  The  archways  gave  entrance  into  an  oblong 
court  or  hall,  about  80  feet  long,  by  sixty  feet  wide,  on 
which  opened  by  a  wide  doorway  the  main  room  of 
the  building.  This  was  a  triapsal  hall,  built  of  brick, 
and  surmounted  by  a  massive  domed  roof  of  the  same 


from  Mr.  Fergusson's  account  in 
his  History  of  Architecture,  vol.  i. 
pp.  387-392,  2nd  edition. 


1  Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Architect- 
ure, vol.  i.  p.  388. 

2  Tristram,  Land  of  Moab,  p.  202. 
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material,  which  rested  on  pendentives  like  those  em- 
ployed at  Serbistan  and  at  Firuzabad.1  The  diameter 
of  the  hall  was  a  little  short  of  60  feet.  On  either  side 
of  the  triapsal  hall,  and  in  its  rear,  and  again  on  either 
side  of  the  court  or  hall  on  which  it  opened,  were 
rooms  of  a  smaller  size,  generally  opening  into  each 
other,  and  arranged  symmetrically,  each  side  being  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  other.  The  number  of  these 
smaller  apartments  was  twenty-five. 

The  other  building,  which  lies  towards  the  south, 
and  is  separated  from  the  one  just  described  by  the 
whole  length  of  the  court-yard,  a  distance  of  nearly 
200  feet,  appears  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  of  an 
inferior  character.  It  comprised  one  large  hall,  or  inner 
court,  but  otherwise  contained  only  small  apartments, 
which,  it  is  thought,  may  have  been  5  intended  as 
guard-rooms  for  the  soldiers. ' 2  Although,  however, 
in  most  respects  so  unpretending,  this  edifice  was 
adorned  externally  with  a  richness  and  magnificence 
unparalleled  in  the  other  remains  of  Sassanian  times, 
and  scarcely  exceeded  in  the  architecture  of  any  age  or 
nation.  Forming,  as  it  did,  the  only  entrance  by  which 
the  palace  could  be  approached,3  and  possessing  the 
only  front  which  was  presented  to  the  gaze  of  the  outer 
world,  its  ornamentation  was  clearly  an  object  of  Chos- 
roes1  special  care,  who  seems  to  have  lavished  upon  it 
all  the  known  resources  of  art.  The  outer  wall  was 
built  of  finely-dressed  hard  stone ; 4  and  on  this  excel- 
lent material  the  sculptors  of  the  time  —  whether  Per- 


1  See  above,  p.  245. 

2  Tristram,  l.s.c. 

3  An  external  wall,  strengthened 
with  semicircular  bastions,  and 
without  gateways,  was  carried 
round  the  entire  enclosure  of  the 


palace,  and  prevented  ingress  or 
egress   anywhere   except  by  the 
great  portal  in  front.     (See  the 
ground-plan,  p.  255.) 
4  Tristram,  pp.  202,  204. 
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sian  or  Byzantine,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  — 
proceeded  to  carve  in  the  most  elaborate  way,  first  a 
bold  pattern  of  zig-zags  and  rosettes,  and  then,  over  the 
entire  surface,  a  most  delicate  tracery  of  foliage,  ani- 
mals, and  fruits.  The  effect  of  the  zig-zags  is  to  di- 
vide the  wall  into  a  number  of  triangular  compartments, 
each  of  which  is  treated  separately,  covered  with  a 
decoration  peculiar  to  itself,  a  fretwork  of  the  richest 
kind,  in  which  animal  and  vegetable  forms  are  most 
happily  intermingled.  In  one  a  vase  of  an  elegant 
shape  stands  midway  in  the  triangle  at  its  base ;  two 
doves  are  seated  on  it,  back  to  back  ;  from  between 
them  rises  a  vine,  which  spreads  its  luxuriant  branches 
over  the  entire  compartment,  covering  it  with  its  grace- 
ful curves  and  abundant  fruitage  ;  on  either  side  of  the 
vase  a  lion  and  a  wild  boar  confront  the  doves  Avith  a 
friendly  air ;  while  every  where  amid  the  leaves  and 
grapes  we  see  the  forms  of  birds,  half  revealed,  half 
hidden  by  the  foliage.  Among  the  birds,  peacocks, 
parrots,  and  partridges  have  been  recognised ;  among 
the  beasts,  besides  lions  and  wild  boars,  buffaloes,  pan- 
thers, lynxes,  and  gazelles.  In  another  panel  a  winged 
lion,  the  '  lineal  descendant  of  those  found  at  Nineveh 
and  Persepolis,'  1  reflects  the  mythological  symbolism 
of  Assyria,  and  shows  how  tenacious  was  its  hold  on 
the  West- Asian  mind.  Nor  is  the  human  form  wholly 
wanting.  In  one  place  we  perceive  a  man's  head,  in 
close  juxtaposition  with  man's  inseparable  companion, 
the  dog ;  in  another,  the  entire  figure  of  a  man,  who 
carries  a  basket  of  fruit.2 

Besides  the  compartments  within  the  zig-zags,  the 
zig-zags  themselves  and  the  rosettes  are  ornamented 

1  Fcrgusson,  Ilist.  of  Architecture,  vol.  i.  p.  390. 

2  Tristram,  p.  200. 
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with  a  patterning  of  large  leaves,  while  the  moulding 
below  the  zig-zags  and  the  cornice,  or  string-course, 
above  them  are  covered  with  conventional  designs,  the 
interstices  between  them  being  filled  in  with  very 
beautiful  adaptations  of  lesser  vegetable  forms.1 

Altogether,  the  ornamentation  of  this  magnificent 
facade  may  be  pronounced  almost  unrivalled  for  beauty 


ARCHivolte  at  takht-i-bostan  (after  Flandin). 

and  appropriateness ;  and  the  entire  palace  may  well 
be  called  '  a  marvellous  example  of  the  sumptuousness 
and  selfishness  of  ancient  princes,'2  who  expended  on 
the  gratification  of  their  own  taste  and  love  of  display, 
the  riches  which  would  have  been  better  employed  in 
the  defence  of  their  kingdoms,  or  in  the  relief  of  their 
poorer  subjects. 


1  Tristram,  pp.  200-201. 


2  Ibid.  p.  197. 
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The  exquisite  ornamentation  of  the  Mashita  palace 
exceeds  anything  which  is  found  elsewhere  in  the 
Sassanian  buildings,  but  it  is  not  wholly  different  in 
kind  from  that  of  other  remains  of  their  architecture 
in  Media  and  Persia  Proper.  The  archivolte  which 
adorns  the  arch  of  Takht-i-Bostan,1  possesses  almost 


flowered  panel  at  Takht-i-Bostan  (after  Flandin). 

equal  delicacy  with  the  patterned  cornice  or  string- 
course of  the  Mashita  building  ;  and  its  flowered  panels 
may  compare  for  beauty  with  the  Mashita  triangular 

1  This  arch  has  heen  thoroughly  the  present  Author's  description  is 
examined  by  M.  Flandin,  and  is  wholly  taken.    For  a  representation 
exhaustively  represented  in  his  great  of  the  arch  on  a  small  scale,  see 
work  (Voyage  en  Perse,  Planches,  below,  p.  264. 
vol.  i.  pis.  2  to  12),  from   which  ! 
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compartments.  Sassanian  capitals  are  also  in  many- 
instances  of  lovely  design,  sometimes  delicately  diapered 
(A,  B),  sometimes  worked  with  a  pattern  of  conven- 
tional leaves  and  flowers  (C),  occasionally  exhibiting  the 


c. 

sassanian  capitals  (after  Flandin). 
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human  form  (D,  E),  or  a  flowery  patterning,  like  that 
of  the  Takht-i-Bostan  panels  (F,  G).    In  the  more  elab- 


F. 

sassanian  capitals  (after  Flandin). 


orate  specimens,1  the  four  faces  — for  the  capitals  are 
square  — present  designs  completely  different;  in  other 
instances,  two  of  the  four  faces  are  alike,  but  on  the 


1  See  Flandin,  pis.  17  bis  and  27  bis. 
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other  two  the  design  is  varied.1  The  shafts  of  Sassa- 
nian  columns,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  appear  to  have 
been  fluted.2 

A  work  not  exactly  architectural,  yet  possessing  ar- 
chitectural features, —  the  well  known  arch  of  Chosroes 
II.  above  alluded  to,  —  seems  to  deserve  description 


arch  of  chosroes  ii.  at  takht-i-bostan  (after  Flandin). 


before  we  pass  to  another  branch  of  our  subject.  This 
is  an  archway  or  grotto  cut  in  the  rock  at  Takht-i- 


1  Ibid.,  pis.  17  and  27. 

2  See  above,  p.  262,  C,  and  compare  Flandin,  vol.  i.  pis.  6  and  8. 
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Bostan,  near  Kermanshah,  which  is  extremely  curious 
and  interesting.  On  the  brink  of  a  pool  of  clear 
water,  the  sloping  face  of  the  rock  has  been  cut  into, 
and  a  recess  formed,  presenting  at  its  further  end  a 
perpendicular  face.  This  face,  which  is  about  34  feet 
broad,  by  31  feet  high,  and  which  is  ornamented  at 
the  top  by  some  rather  rude  gradines,  has  been  pen- 
etrated by  an  arch,  cut  into  the  solid  stone  to  the 
depth  of  above  20  feet,  and  elaborately  ornamented, 
both  within  and  without.  Externally,  the  arch  is  in 
the  first  place  surmounted  by  the  archivolte  already 
spoken  of,  and  then,  in  the  spandrels  on  either  side 
are  introduced  flying  figures  of  angels  or  Victories, 
holding  chaplets  in  one  hand  and  cups  or  vases  in 


FIGURE  OF  VICTORY,  FROM  THE  ARCH  AT  TAKHT-I-BOSTAN   (after  Flandin). 

the  other,  which  are  little  inferior  to  the  best  Roman 
art.1    Between  the  figures  is  a  crescent,  perhaps  origi- 


1  Mr.  Fergusson  considers  that 
these  figures  '  are  evident  copies  of 
those  adorning  the  triumphal  arches 


of  the  Romans '  (Hist,  of  Archi- 
tecture, vol.  i.  p.  394),  and  appears 
to  think  that  they  must  have  been 
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nally  enclosing  a  ball,1  and  thus  presenting  to  the 
spectator,  at  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole  sculp- 
ture, the  familiar  emblems  of  two  of  the  national  divin- 
ities. Below  the  spandrels  and  archivolte,  on  either 
side  of  the  arched  entrance,  are  the  flowered  panels 
above-mentioned,  alike  in  most  respects,  but  varying 
in  some  of  their  details.  Within  the  recess,  its  two 
sides,  and  its  further  end,  are  decorated  with  bas-re- 
liefs, those  on  the  sides  representing  Chosroes  engaged 
in  the  chase  of  the  wild-boar  and  the  stag,2  while  those 
at  the  end,  which  are  in  two  lines,  one  over  the  other, 
show  the  monarch,  above,  in  his  robes  of  state,  receiv- 
ing wreaths  from  ideal  beings ;  below,  in  his  war  cos- 
tume, mounted  upon  his  favourite  charger,  Sheb-Diz,3 
with  his  spear  poised  in  his  hand,  awaiting  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.  The  modern  critic  regards 4  this 
figure  as  1  original  and  interesting.'  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  recur  to  it,  when  we  treat  of  the  '  Manners 
and  Customs  '  of  the  Neo-Persian  people. 

The  glyptic  art  of  the  Sassanians  is  seen  chiefly  in 
their  bas-reliefs  ;  but  one  figure  1  in  the  round '  has 
come  down  to  us  from  their  times,  which  seems  to  de- 
serve particular  description.  This  is  a  colossal  statue 
of  Sapor  I.,  hewn  (it  would  seem,  out  of  the  natural 
rock,5  which  still  exists,  though  overthrown  and  muti- 
lated, in  a  natural  grotto  near  the  ruined  city  of  Sha- 
pur.    The  original  height  of  the  figure,  according  to 


the  work  of  Byzantine  artists ;  but 
the  correctness  of  this  latter  opinion 
may  be  doubted. 

1  As  does  the  crescent  on  the 
head  of  Chosroes.  (Flandin,  pi.  9  ; 
infra,  opp.  p.  274,  &c. ) 

2  See  below,  opp.  p.  276  and  p. 
278  ;  and  for  a  description  see  pp. 


276-  279. 

3  Tabari,  Chronique,  vol.  ii.  p. 
304  ;  Macoudi,  vol.  ii.  p.  215. 

4  Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Architect- 
live  l.s.c. 

5'So  M.  Flandin  thought.  (See 
his  Voyage  en  Perse,  vol.  ii.  pp. 

277-  8.) 


Opposite  page  267,  vol.  ii. 


STATUE  OF  SAPOR  I.  AT  SHAPUR  (RESTORED). 
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M.  Texier,1  was  6  metres  7  centimetres,  or  between  19 
and  20  feet.  It  was  well  proportioned,  and  carefully 
wrought,  representing  the  monarch  in  peaceful  attire, 
but  with  a  long  sword  at  his  left  side,  wearing  the 
mural  crown  which  characterises  him  on  the  bas-reliefs,2 
and  dressed  in  a  tunic  and  trowsers  of  a  light  and 
flexible  material,  apparently  either  silk  or  muslin.  The 
hair,  beard,  and  mustachios,  were  neatly  arranged  and 
well  rendered.3  The  attitude  of  the  figure  was  natural 
and  good.  One  hand,  the  right,  rested  upon  the  hip ; 
the  other  touched,  but  without  grasping  it,  the  hilt  of 
the  long  straight  sword.  If  we  may  trust  the  repre- 
sentation of  M.  Texiers  artist,  the  folds  of  the  drapery 
were  represented  with  much  skill  and  delicacy ;  but  the 
hands  and  feet  of  the  figure,  especially  the  latter,  were 
somewhat  roughly  rendered.4 

The  bas-reliefs  of  the  Sassanians  are  extremely  nu- 
merous,5 and  though  generally  rude,  and  sometimes 
even  grotesque,6  are  not  without  a  certain  amount  of 
merit.  Some  of  the  earlier  and  coarser  specimens 
have  been  already  given  in  this  volume ;  and  one  more 
of  the  same  class  is  here  appended ;  but  we  have  now 
to  notice  some  other  and  better  examples,  which  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  Persians  of  this  period  attained 
a  considerable  proficiency  in  this  branch  of  the  glyp- 


1  Description  de  V  Armenie,  de  la 
Perse,  &c,  vol.  ii.  p.  233.  M. 
Flandin  imagined  that  the  original 
height  was  between  seven  and 
eight  metres. 

2  See  vol.  i.  opp.  pp.  64  and  91. 

3  4  Les  cheveux,'  says  M.  Texier, 
4  sont  traites  avec  un  fini  qui  rap- 
pelle  les  sculptures  de  Persepolis ' 
(Description,  vol.  ii.  p.  234). 

4  It  is  curious  that,  in  M.  Flan- 
din's  representation  of  the  statue 
in  its  present  condition,  the  right 


hand  and  the  two  feet  have  the 
appearance  of  being  delicately 
carved.  The  left  hand  is  not  seen. 
( Voyaqe  en  Perse,  Planches,  vol.  i. 
pi.  54.) 

5  Eighteen  are  represented  by 
M.  Flandin  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  plates;  thirteen  by  M.  Texier. 
Others  are  added  by  Sir  R.  Ker 
Porter. 

G  See  especially  Flandin,  Plan- 
ches, vol.  i.  pi.  50. 


\ 
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tic  art.  The  reliefs  belonging  to  the  time  of  Sapor 
I.  are  generally  poor  in  conception  and  ill  executed  ; 
but  in  one  instance,  unless  the  modern  artist  has 


greatly  nattered  his  original,1  a  work  of  this  time  is 


1  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  M. 
Texier's  engravings  are  occasionally 
improvements    on    the  originals. 


But  I  have  no  proof  that  my  sus- 
picions are  well  founded. 
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not  devoid  of  some  artistic  excellence.  This  is  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  triumph  of  Sapor  over  Valerian, 
comprising  only  four  figures —  Sapor,  an  attendant,  and 
two  Romans  —  of  which  the  three  principal  are  boldly 
drawn,  in  attitudes  natural,  yet  effective,  and  in  good 
proportion.  The  horse  on  which  Sapor  rides  is  of  the 
usual  clumsy  description,  reminding  us  of  those  which 
draw  our  brewers'  wains ;  and  the  exaggerated  hair, 
floating  ribbons,  and  uncouth  head-dress  of  the  monarch 
give  an  outre  and  ridiculous  air  to  the  chief  figure  ;  but, 
if  we  deduct  these  defects,  which  are  common  to  almost 
all  the  Sassanian  artists,  the  representation  becomes 
pleasing  and  dignified.  Sapor  sits  his  horse  well,  and 
thinks  not  of  himself,  but  of  what  he  is  doing.  Cyriades, 
who  is  somewhat  too  short,  receives  the  diadem  from 
his  benefactor  with  a  calm  satisfaction.1  But  the  best 
figure  is  that  of  the  captive  emperor,  who  kneels  on 
one  knee,  and,  with  outstretched  arms,  implores  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror.  The  whole  representation 
is  colossal,  the  figures  being  at  least  three  times  the 
size  of  life  ;  the  execution  seems  to  have  been  good  ; 
but  the  work  has  been  considerably  injured  by  the 
effects  of  time. 

Another  bas-relief  of  the  age  of  Sapor  I.  is  on  too 
large  a  scale,  and  too  complicated,  to  be  represented 
here ; 2  but  a  description  may  be  given  of  it,  and  a 
specimen  subjoined,  from  which  the  reader  may  judge 
of  its  character.     On  a  surface  of  rock  at  Shapur,  care- 


1  It  is  thus  that  I  interpret  the 
bas-relief;  but  I  am  bound  to  add 
that  M.  Texier  himself  sees  in  the 
figure  in  question  '  a  captive  gen- 
eral who  presents  to  Sapor  his 
manacled  arms'  {Description,  vol.  ii. 
p.  226).    It  is  evident  from  his  en- 


graving that  the  relief  is  defective 
in  this  part. 

2  Full  representations  will  be 
found  in  Flandin(  Voyar/e, Planches, 
vol.  i.  pi.  53)  and  Texier  {Descrip- 
tion, vol.  ii.  pi.  147).  They  differ 
curiously  in  some  details. 
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fully  smoothed  and  prepared  for  sculpture,  the  second 
Sassanian  monarch  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  tablet, 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  in  his  usual  costume,  with 
a  dead  Roman  under  his  horse's  feet,  -  and  holding 
another  (Cyriades  ?),  by  the  hand.  In  front  of  him,  a 
third  Roman,  the  representative  of  the  defeated  nation, 
makes  submission ;  and  then  follow  thirteen  tribute- 
bearers,  bringing  rings  of  gold,  shawls,  bowls,  and  the 
like,  and  conducting  also  a  horse  and  an  elephant. 
Behind  the  monarch,  on  the  same  line,  are  thirteen 
mounted  guardsmen.  Directly  above,  and  directly 
below  the  central  group,  the  tablet  is  blank ;  but  on 
either  side  the  subject  is  continued,  above  in  two  lines, 
and  below  in  one,  the  guardsmen  towards  the  left 
amounting  in  all  to  fifty-six,  and  the  tribute-bearers  on 
the  right  to  thirty-five.  The  whole  tablet  comprises 
ninety-five  human  and  sixty-three  animal  figures,  be- 
sides a  Victory  floating  in  the  sky.  The  annexed 
woodcut  is  a  representation  of  the  extreme  right-hand 
portion  of  the  second  line. 

After  the  time  of  Sapor  I.  there  is  a  manifest  decline 
in  Sassanian  art.  The  reliefs  of  Varahran  II.  and  Va- 
rahran  III,  of  Narses  and  Sapor  III.,  fall  considerably 
below  those  of  Sapor,  son  of  Artaxerxes.1  It  is  not 
till  we  arrive  at  the  time  of  Varahran  IV.  (a.d.  388- 
399),  that  we  once  more  have  works  which  possess  real 
artistic  merit.  Indications  have  already  appeared  in 
an  earlier  chapter2  of  this  monarch's  encouragement 
of  artists,  and  of  a  kind  of  art  really  meriting  the 
name.    We  saw  that  his  gems  were  exquisitely  cut, 


1  See  the  woodcuts  opposite  pp. 
108,  109,  and  113,  vol.  i.,  and  also 
that  on  p.  11S.  Compare  Flandin, 
Voyage  en  Perse,  Planches,  vol.  i. 


pis.  13,  51,  and  52;  Texier,  Descrip- 
tion, vol.  ii.  pis.  133,  134,  140,  and 
14S  (numbered  by  mistake  130). 
2  Chapter  XII.  vol.  i.  p.  265. 
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and  embodied  designs  of  first-rate  excellence.  It  has 
now  to  be  observed  further,  that  among  the  bas-re- 
liefs of  the  greatest  merit  which  belong  to  Sassanian 
times,  one  at  least  must  be  ascribed  to  him ;  and 
that,  this  being  so,  there  is  considerable  probability  that 
two  others  of  the  same  class  belong  also  to  his  reign. 
The  one  which  must  undoubtedly  be  his,  and  which 
tends  to  fix  the  date  of  the  other  two,  exists  at  Nakhsh- 
i-Rustam,  near  Persepolis,  and  has  frequently  been 
copied  by  travellers.1  It  represents  a  mounted  warrior, 
with  the  peculiar  head-dress2,  of  Varahran  IV,  char- 
ging another  at  full  speed,  striking  him  with  his  spear, 
and  bearing  both  horse  and  rider  to  the  ground.  A 
standard-bearer  marches  a  little  behind ;  and  a  dead 
warrior  lies  underneath  Varahran's  horse,  which  is 
clearing  the  obstacle  in  his  bound.  The  spirit  of  the 
entire  composition  is  admirable  ;  and  though  the  stone 
is  in  a  state  of  advanced  decay,  travellers  never  fail 
to  adrnire  the  vigour  of  the  design  and  the  life  and 
movement  which  characterise  it.3 

The  other  similar  reliefs  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  exist,  respectively,  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  and  at 
Firuzabad.  The  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  tablet4  is  almost  a 
duplicate  of  the  one  above  described  and  represented, 


1  As  by  Ker  Porter  (Travels, 
vol.  i.  pi.  20);  by  Flandin  (Voyage, 
Planches,  vol.  iv.);  and  by  Texier 
(vol.  ii.  pi.  132). 

2  Sse  the  gem  on  p.  265,  and  the 
coin  figured  on  p.  266,  vol.  i.  The 
peculiarity  consists  in  the  two  wings, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  inflated 
ball.  Two  wings  do  not  otherwise 
occur  until  the  time  of  Perozes, 
with  whom  the  crescent,  which 
does  not  appear  on  the  Nakhsh-i- 
Rustam  bas-relief,  is  a  distin- 
guishing feature. 

3  See  Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  p.  537; 


Flandin,  Voyar/e  en  Perse,  vol.  ii.  p. 
101;  Texier,  Description,  vol.  ii.  p. 
228.  Ker  Porter  says :  —  i  The  next 
bas-relief  .  .  .  represents  a  combat 
between  two  horsemen;  and  has 
been  designed  with  (jreat  fire,  and 
executed  in  a  style  very  superior 
to  the  preceding  one.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  figures  are  good; 
and  everything  proclaims  it  to  have 
been  the  work  of  a  different  hand.' 

4  For  this  tablet,  see  Texier, 
vol.  ii.  pi.  131,  and  Ker  Porter, 
vol.  i.  pi.  22. 
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differing  from  it  mainly  in  the  omission  of  the  prostrate 
figure,  in  the  forms  of  the  head-dresses  borne  by  the 
two  cavaliers,  and  in  the  shape  of  the  standard.  It  is 
also  in  better  preservation  than  the  other,  and  presents 
some  additional  details.  The  head-dress  of  the  Sassanian 
warrior  is  very  remarkable,  being  quite  unlike  any 
other  known  example.  It  consists  of  a  cap,  which 
spreads  as  it  rises,  and  breaks  into  three  points,  termi- 
nating in  large  striped  balls.1    His  adversary  wears  a 


head-dress  of  an  unknown  king  (after  Texier). 


helmet  crowned  with  a  similar  ball.  The  standard, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  capital  T,  displays  also  five 
balls  of  the  same  sort,  three  rising  from  the  cross-bar, 
and  the  other  two  hanging  from  it.  Were  it  not  for 
the  head-dress  of  the  principal  figure,  this  sculpture 
might  be  confidently  assigned  to  the  monarch  who  set 
up  the  neighbouring  one.  As  it  is,  the  point  must  be 
regarded  as  undecided,  and  the  exact  date  of  the 
relief  as  doubtful.  It  is,  however,  unlikely  to  be  either 
much  earlier,  or  much  later,  than  the  time  of  Varahran 
IV. 

The  third  specimen  of  a  Sassanian  battle-scene  exists 


1  See  the  description  of  M. 
Texier: — '  Le  cavalier  vainqueur 
.  .  .  a  une  coiffure  des  plus  sin- 
gulieres;  c'est  un  bonnet  surmonte 


de  trois  pointes,  lesquelles  sont  ter- 
minees  par  trois  boules  cannelees.' 
{Description,  l.s.c.) 
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at  Firuzabad,  in  Persia  Proper,  and  has  been  carefully- 
rendered  by  M.  Flandin.1  It  is  in  exceedingly  bad 
condition,  but  appears  to  have  comprised  the  figures  of 
either  five  or  six  horsemen,  of  whom  the  two  principal 
are  a  warrior  whose  helmet  terminates  In  the  head  of 
a  bird,  and  one  who  wears  a  crown,  above  which  rises 
a  cap,  surmounted  by  a  ball.  The  former  of  these, 
who  is  undoubtedly  a  Sassanian  prince,2  pierces  with 
his  spear  the  right  side  of  the  latter,  who  is  represented 
in  the  act  of  falling  to  the  ground.  His  horse  tumbles 
at  the  same  time,  though  why  he  does  so  is  not  quite 
clear,  since  he  has  not  been  touched  by  the  other 
charger.  His  attitude  is  extravagantly  absurd,  his  hind 
feet  being  on  a  level  with  the  head  of  his  rider.  Still 
more  absurd  seems  to  have  been  the  attitude  of  a  horse 
at  the  extreme  right,  which  turns  in  falling,  and  exposes 
to  the  spectator  the  inside  of  the  near  thigh  and  the 
belly.  But,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the 
representation  has  great  merit.  The  figures  live  and 
breathe  —  that  of  the  dying  king  expresses  horror  and 
helplessness,  that  of  his  pursuer  determined  purpose 
and  manly  strength.  Even  the  very  horses  are  alive, 
and  manifestly  rejoice  in  the  strife.  The  entire  work 
is  full  of  movement,  of  variety,  and  of  artistic  spirit. 

If  we  have  regard  to  the  highest  qualities  of  glyptic 
art,  Sassanian  sculpture  must  be  said  here  to  culminate. 
There  is  a  miserable  falling  off,  when  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later  the  Great  Chosroes  (Anushirwan) 
represents  himself  at  Shapur,3  seated  on  his  throne,  and 

1  See  the  Voyage  en  Perse,  3  I  am  not  aware  that  the  sculp- 
Planches,  vol.  i.  pi.  43.  ture  in  question,  which  is  figured 

2  This  is  shown  by  the  streaming  by  Flandin  (Voyage,  Planches,  vol. 
ribbons,  by  the  balls  flying  from  i.  pi.  50)  and  Texier  (Description, 
the  shoulders,  and  the  sun  and  vol.  ii.  pi.  151),  has  ever  been 
moon  emblem  $  on  the  caparison  j  assigned  to  Chosroes  I.  :  but*  as  he 
of  the  horse  and  the  quiver.  I  is  the  only  Sassanian  monarch  who 
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fronting  to  the  spectator,  with  guards  and  attendants 
on  one  side,  and  soldiers  bringing  in  prisoners,  human 
heads,  and  booty,  on  the  other.  The  style  here 
recalls  that  of  the  tamer  reliefs  set  up  by  the  first 
Sapor,1  but  is  less  pleasing.  Some  of  the  prisoners  ap- 
pear to  be  well  drawn  ;  but  the  central  figure,  that  of 
the  monarch,  is  grotesque ;  the  human  heads  are 
ghastly ;  and  the  soldiers  and  attendants  have  little 
merit.  The  animal  forms  are  better  —  that  of  the  ele- 
phant especially,  though  as  compared  with  the  men  it 
is  strangely  out  of  proportion. 

With  Chosroes  II.  (Eberwiz  or  Parviz),  the  grand- 
son of  Anushirwan,  who  ascended  the  throne  only 
twelve  years  after  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  and 
reigned  from  a.d.  591  to  a.d.  628,  a  reaction  set  in.  We 
have  seen  the  splendour  and  good  taste  of  his  Mashita 
palace,  the  beauty  of  some  of  his  coins,2  and  the  general 
excellence  of  his  ornamentation.3  It  remains  to  notice 
the  character  of  his  reliefs,  found  at  present  in  one 
locality  only,  viz.  at  Takht-i-Bostan,  where  they  con- 
stitute the  main  decorations  of  the  great  triumphal 
arch  of  this  monarch. 

These  reliefs  consist  of  two  classes  of  works,  co- 
lossal figures,  and  hunting-pieces.  The  colossal  figures, 
of  which  some  account  has  been  already  given,  and 
which  are  represented  in  the  woodcut  opposite,  have 
but  little  merit.  They  are  curious  on  account  of  their 
careful  elaboration,  and  furnish  important  information 
with  respect  to  Sassanian  dress  and  armature,  but  they 


represents  himself  upon  his  coins 
as  facing  to  the  spectator,  and 
leaning  both  hands  upon  his  straight 
sword,  with  its  point  between  his 
feet  (see  above,  p.  115),  I  make  no 
doubt  that  the  relief  is  his. 


1  Especially  the  one  figured  by 
Texier  in  pi.  147  of  his  second 
volume. 

2  Supra,  p.  193. 

3  Supra,  pp.  260-265. 
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are  poor  in  design,  being  heavy,  awkward,  and  ungainly. 
Nothing  can  well  be  less  beautiful  than  the  three  over- 
stout  personages,  who  stand  with  their  heads  nearly  or 
quite  touching  the  crown  of  the  arch,  at  its  further  ex- 
tremity, carefully  drawn  in  detail,  but  in  outline  little 
short  of  hideous.  The  least  bad  is  that  to  the  left  (not 
very  well  rendered  by  our  engraver),  whose  drapery  is 
tolerably  well  arranged,  and  whose  face,  judging  by 
what  remains  of  it,  was  not  unpleasing.  Of  the  other 
two  it  is  impossible  to  say  a  word  in  commendation. 

The  mounted  cavalier  below  them  —  Chosroes  him- 
self on  his  black1  war  horse,  Sheb-Diz  —  is  somewhat 
better.  The  pose  of  horse  and  horseman  has  dignity ; 
the  general  proportions  are  fairly  correct,  though  (as 
usual)  the  horse  is  of  a  breed  that  recalls  the  modern 
dray-horse  rather  than  the  charger.  The  figure,  being 
near  the  ground,  has  suffered  much  mutilation,  probably 
at  the  hands  of  Moslem  fanatics ;  the  off  hind  leg  of 
the  horse  is  gone ;  his  nose  and  mouth  have  disappeared ; 
and  the  horseman  has  lost  his  right  foot  and  a  portion 
of  his  lower  clothing.  But  nevertheless,  the  general 
effect  is  not  altogether  destroyed.  Modern  travellers 
admire  the  repose  and  dignity  of  the  composition,  its 
combination  of  simplicity  with  detail,  and  the  delicacy 
and  finish  of  some  portions.2  It  may  be  added  that 
the  relief  of  the  figure  is  high  ;  the  off  legs  of  the 
horse  were  wholly  detached ;  and  the  remainder  of 
both  horse  and  rider  was  nearly,  though  not  quite,  dis- 
engaged from  the  rock  behind  them. 

The  hunting-pieces,  which  ornament  the  interior  of 
the  arched  recess  on  either  side,  are  far  superior  to  the 


1  The  name  Sheb-Diz  signifies 
'Colour  of  Night'  (Tabari,  vol.  ii. 
p.  804). 


2  Flaudin,  Voyage  en  Perse,  vol. 
i.  pp.  434-6. 
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colossal  figures,  and  merit  an  exact  description.  On 
the  right,  the  perpendicular  space  below  the  spring  of 
the  arch  contains  the  representation  of  a  stag  hunt,  in 
which  the  monarch  and  about  a  dozen  other  mounted 
horsemen  take  part,  assisted  by  some  ten  or  twelve 
footmen,  and  by  a  detachment  mounted  on  elephants. 
The  elephants,  which  are  nine  in  number,  occupy  the 
extreme  right  of  the  tablet,  and  seem  to  be  employed 
in  driving  the  deer  into  certain  prepared  enclosures. 
Each  of  the  beasts  is  guided  by  three  riders,  sitting 
along  their  backs,  of  whom  the  central  one  alone  has 
the  support  of  a  saddle  or  howdah.  The  enclosures 
into  which  the  elephants  drive  the  game  are  three  in 
number  ;  they  are  surrounded  by  nets  ;  and  from  the 
central  one  alone  is  there  an  exit.  Through  this 
exit,  which  is  guarded  by  two  footmen,  the  game 
passes  into  the  central  field,  or  main  space  of  the  sculp- 
ture, where  the  king  awaits  them.  He  is  mounted  on 
his  steed,  with  his  bow  passed  over  his  head,  his  sword 
at  his  side,  and  an  attendant  holding  the  royal  parasol 
over  him.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  he  himself 
does  more  than  witness  the  chase.  The  game  is  in  the 
main  pursued  and  brought  to  the  ground  by  horsemen 
without  royal  insignia,1  and  is  then  passed  over  into  a 
further  compartment  —  the  extreme  one  towards  the 
left,  where  it  is  properly  arranged  and  placed  upon 
camels  for  conveyance  to  the  royal  palace.  During 
the  whole  proceeding  a  band  of  twenty-six  musicians, 
some  of  whom  occupy  an  elevated  platform,  delights 


1  Yet  I  suspect  that  all  the  three 
horsemen,  who  are  on  a  larger 
scale  than  the  others,  do  in  fact 
represent  the  king  —  the  first,  to- 
wards the  top,  as  he  begins  the  day  ;  < 


the  second,  towards  the  middle, 
as  he  engages  in  the  hunt  ;  the 
third,  near  the  bottom,  as  he  rides 
home,  after  having  enjoyed  the 
'  sport. 
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with  a  '  concord  of  sweet  sounds '  the  assembled 
sportsmen.1 

On  the  opposite,  or  left-hand,  side  of  the  recess,  is 
represented  a  boar-hunt.  Here  again,  elephants,  twelve 


CHOSROES  II.  FROM  A  RELIEF  AT  TAKHT-I-BOSTAN  (after  Flandin). 

in  number,  drive  the  game  into  an  enclosure  without 
exit.  Within  this  space  nearly  a  hundred  boars  and 
pigs  may  be  counted.  The  ground  being  marshy,  the 
monarch  occupies  a  boat  in  the  centre,  and  from  this 
transfixes  the  game  with  his  arrows.  No  one  else 
takes  part  in  the  sport,  unless  it  be  the  riders  on  a 
troop  of  five  elephants,  represented  in  the  lower  middle 


1  The  musicians  occupy  the  upper  portion  of  the  central  compartment 
on  either  side  of  the  monarch. 
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portion  of  the  tablet.  When  the  pigs  fall,  they  are 
carried  into  a  second  enclosure,  that  on  the  right,  where 
they  are  upturned,  disembowelled,  and  placed  across 
the  backs  of  elephants,  which  convey  them  to  the 
abode  of  the  monarch.  Once  more,  the  scene  is  en- 
lived  by  music.  Two  bands  of  harpers  occupy  boats 
on  either  side  of  that  which  carries  the  king,  while 
another  harper  sits  with  him  in  the  boat  from  which 
he  delivers  his  arrows.  In  the  water  about  the  boats 
are  seen  reeds,  ducks,  and  numerous  fishes.  The  oars 
by  which  the  boats  are  propelled  have  a  singular  re- 
semblance to  those  which  are  represented  in  some  of 
the  earliest  Assyrian  sculptures.1  Two  other  features 
must  also  be  noticed.  Near  the  top  of  the  tablet 
towards  the  left,  five  figures  standing  in  a  boat  seem 
to  be  clapping  their  hands  in  order  to  drive  the  pigs 
towards  the  monarch  ;  while  in  the  right  centre  of  the 
picture  there  is  another  boat,  more  highly  ornamented 
than  the  rest,  in  which  we  seem  to  have  a  second  rep- 
resentation of  the  king,  differing  from  the  first  only  in 
the  fact  that  his  arrow  has  flown,  and  that  he  is  in  the 
act  of  taking  another  arrow  from  an  attendant.  In  this 
second  representation  the  king's  head  is  surrounded  by 
a  nimbus  or  '  glory.'  Altogether  there  are  in  this  tab- 
let more  than  seventy-five  human  and  nearly  150  ani- 
mal forms.  In  the  other,  the  human  forms  are  about 
seventy,  and  the  animal  ones  about  a  hundred. 

The  merit  of  the  two  reliefs  above  described,  which 
would  require  to  be  engraved  on  a  large  scale,  in  order 
that  justice  should  be  done  to  them,2  consists  in  the 

1  Compare  the  Author's  Ancient  |  boar-hunt  is  that  given  by  Ker 
Monarchies,  vol.  i.  p.  546,  2nd !  Porter  (vol.  ii.  pi.  63),  which  is 
edition.  { at  once  exact  and  spirited.  His 

2  The  best  representation  of  the  '  stag-hunt  (pi.  64)  has  less  merit. 
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spirit  and  truth  of  the  animal  forms,  elephants,  camels, 
stags,  boars,  horses,  and  in  the  life  and  movement  of 
the  whole  picture.  The  rush  of  the  pigs,  the  bounds 
of  the  stags  and  hinds,  the  heavy  march  of  the  ele- 
phants, the  ungainly  movements  of  the  camels,  are 
well  portrayed ;  and  in  one  instance,  the  foreshortening 
of  a  horse,  advancing  diagonally,  is  respectably  ren- 
dered.1 In  general,  Sassanian  sculpture,  like  most 
delineative  art  in  its  infancy,  affects  merely  the  profile ; 
but  here,  and  in  the  overturned  horse  already  de- 
scribed,2 and  again  in  the  Victories  which  ornament 
the  spandrels  of  the  arch  of  Chosroes,  the  mere  profile 
is  departed  from  with  good  effect,  and  a  power  is  shown 
.of  drawing  human  and  animal  figures  in  front  or  at  an 
angle.  What  is  wanting  in  the  entire  Sassanian  series 
is  idealism,  or  the  notion  of  elevating  the  representa- 
tion in  any  respects  above  the  object  represented ; 
the  highest  aim  of  the  artist  is  to  be  true  to  nature  ; 
in  this  truthfulness  is  his  triumph  ;  but  as  he  often  falls 
short  of  his  models,  the  whole  result,  even  at  the  best, 
is  unsatisfactory  and  disappointing. 

Such  must  almost  necessarily  be  the  sentence  of 
art  critics,  who  judge  the  productions  of  this  age  and 
nation  according  to  the  abstract  rules,  or  the  accepted 
standards,  of  artistic  effort.  But  if  circumstances  of 
time  and  country  are  taken  into  account,  if  comparison 
is  limited  to  earlier  and  later  attempts  in  the  same 
region,  or  even  in  neighbouring  ones,  a  very  much 
more  favourable  judgment  will  be  passed.  The  Sassa- 
nian reliefs  need  not  on  the  whole  shrink  from  a  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  Achaemenian  Persians.  If 
they  are  ruder  and  more  grotesque,  they  are  also  more 


1  See  above,  p.  277. 


2  Supra,  p.  273. 
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spirited,  and  more  varied ;  and  thus,  though  they  fall 
short  in  some  respects,  still  they  must  be  pronounced 
superior  to  the  Achgemenian  in  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant artistic  qualities.  Nor  do  they  fall  greatly 
behind  the  earlier,  and  in  many  respects  admirable, 
art  of  the  Assyrians.  They  are  less  numerous  and 
cover  a  less  variety  of  subjects ;  they  have  less  deli- 
cacy ;  but  they  have  equal  or  greater  fire.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  a  traveller  not  given  to  extravagant  praise, 
they  are,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  '  executed  in  the 
most  masterly  style.'  Ll  never  saw,'  observes  Sir  R 
Ker  Porter,  '  the  elephant,  the  stag,  or  the  boar  por- 
trayed with  greater  truth  and  spirit.  The  attempts  at 
detailed  human  form  are,'  he  adds,  'far  inferior.' 1 

Before,  however,  we  assign  to  the  Sassanian  mon- 
archs,  and  to  the  people  whom  they  governed,  the  merit 
of  having  produced  results  so  worthy  of  admiration,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  inquire  whether  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  other  than  native  artists  were  employed 
in  their  production.  It  has  been  very  confidently 
stated  that  Chosroes  the  Second  c  brought  Roman  artists ' 
to  Takht-i-Bostan,2  and  by  their  aid  eclipsed  the 
glories  of  his  great  predecessors,  Artaxerxes,  son  of 
Babek,  and  the  two  Sapors.  Byzantine  forms  are  de- 
clared to  have  been  reproduced  in  the  mouldings  of 
the  Great  Arch,  and  in  the  Victories.3  The  lovely 
tracery  of  the  Mashita  Palace  is  regarded  as  in  the 
main  the  work  of  Greeks  and  Syrians.4  No  doubt  it  is 
quite  possible  that  there  may  be  some  truth  in  these 
allegations ;  but  we  must  not  forget,  or  let  it  be  for- 
gotten, that  they  rest  on  conjecture  and  are  without 


1  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  178. 

2  Thomas  in  Numismatic  Chron. 
for  1873,  p.  243. 


3  Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Architect- 
ure, vol.  i.  p.  394,  2nd  edition. 

4  Ibid.  p.  390. 
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historical  foundation.  The  works  of  the  first  Chosroes 
at  Ctesiphon,  according  to  a  respectable  Greek  writer,1 
were  produced  for  him  by  foreign  artists,  sent  to  his 
court  by  Justinian.  But  no  such  statement  is  made 
with  respect  to  his  grandson.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
declared  by  the  native  writers,2  that  a  certain  Ferhad, 
a  Persian,  was  the  chief  designer  of  them  ;  and  modern 
critics  admit  that  his  hand  may  perhaps  be  traced,  not 
only  at  Takht-i-Bostan,  but  at  the  Mashita  Palace  also.3 
If  then  the  merit  of  the  design  is  conceded  to  a  native 
artist,  we  need  not  too  curiously  inquire  the  nationality 
of  the  workmen  employed  by  him. 

At  the  worst,  should  it  be  thought  that  Byzantine 
influence  appears  so  plainly  in  the  later  Sassanian 
works,  that  Rome  rather  than  Persia  must  be  credited 
with  the  buildings  and  sculptures  of  both  the  first 
and  the  second  Chosroes,  still  it  will  have  to  be  al- 
lowed that  the  earlier  palaces — those  at  Serbistan  and 
Firuzabad  —  and  the  spirited  battle-scenes  above  de- 
scribed,4 are  wholly  native  ;  since  they  present  no  trace 
of  any  foreign  element.  But,  it  is  in  these  battle-scenes, 
as  already  noticed,5  that  the  delineative  art  of  the  Sas- 
sanians  culminates ;  and  it  may  further  be  questioned 
whether  the  Firuzabad  palace  is  not  the  finest  speci- 
men of  their  architecture,  severe  though  it  be  in  the 
character  of  its  ornamentation ;  so  that,  even  should 
we  surrender  the  whole  of  the  later  works,  enough  will 
still  remain  to  show  that  the  Sassanians,  and  the  Per- 
sians of  their  day,  had  merit  as  artists  and  builders,  a 
merit  the  more  creditable  to  them  inasmuch  as  for  five 


1  Theophylact.  Simocatt.,  v.  6; 
p.  128,  C. 

2  See  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  304. 

3  So  Mr.  Fergusson  (History  of 


Architecture,  vol.  i.  pp.  390-1). 

4  Supra,  pp.  271-273. 

5  Supra,  p.  273. 
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centuries  they  had  had  no  opportunity  of  cultivating 
their  powers,  having  been  crushed  by  the  domination 
of  a  race  singularly  devoid  of  artistic  aspirations. 
Even  with  regard  to  the  works  for  which  they  may 
have  been  indebted  to  foreigners,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that,  unless  the  monarchs  had  appreciated  high 
art,  and  admired  it,  they  would  not  have  hired,  at  great 
expense,  the  services  of  these  aliens.  For  my  own 
part,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Sassanian  re- 
mains of  every  period  are  predominantly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, native,  not  excepting  those  of  the  first  Chosroes, 
for  I  mistrust  the  statement  of  Theophylact.1 


1  There  was  scarcely  any  time 
when  Justinian  and  Chosroes  I. 
were  on  such  terms  as  to  render 
the  transaction  spoken  of  at  all 
probable.  The  '  endless  peace  '  was 
followed  almost  immediately  by 
covert  hostility,  issuing  shortly  in 
renewed  warfare.     The  peace  of 


A.D.  562  did  not  indicate  any  real 
friendliness  on  the  part  of  the 
contracting  powers;  and,  moreover, 
soon  after  its  conclusion  Justinian 
died.  Theophylact,  it  must  be 
remembered,  did  not  write  till  the 
reign  of  Heraclius,  half  a  century 
after  the  death  of  Justinian. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

ON  THE  RELIGION,  MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  ETC.,  OF  THE 
LATER  PERSIANS. 

Religion  of  the  later  Persians,  Dualism  of  the  extremest  kind.  Ideas  en- 
tertained with  respect  to  Ormazd  and  Ahriman.  Representations  of 
them.  Ormazd  the  special  Guardian  of  the  Kings.  Lesser  Deities  sul>ject 
to  Ormazd:  Mithra,  Serosh,  Vayu,  Airganam,  Vitraha,  fyc.  The  six 
Amshashpands :  Bahman,  Ardibehesht,  Shahravar,  Isfand-armat,  Khor- 
dad,  and  Amerdat.  Religion,  how  far  idolatrous.  Worship  of  Anaitis. 
Chief  Evil  Spirits  subject  to  Ahriman  :  Akomano,  Indra,  Caurva,  Na- 
onhaitya,  Taric,  and  Zaric.  Position  of  Man  between  the  two  Worlds  of 
Good  and  Evil.  His  Duties:  Worship,  Agriculture,  Puritg.  Nature 
of  the  Worship.  Hymns,  Invocations,  the  Homa  Ceremong,  Sacrifice. 
Agriculture  a  part  of  Religion.  Puritg  required  :  1,  Moral ;  2,  Legal. 
Nature  of  each.  Man's  future  Prospects.  Position  of  the  Magi  under 
tfie  Sassanians  ;  their  Organisation,  Dress,  Sfc.  The  Fire-temples  and 
Altars.  The  Barsom.  The  Khrafcthraghna.  Magnificence  of  the  Sassa- 
nian  Court:  the  Throne-room,  the  Seraglio,  the  Attendants,  the  Ministers. 
Multitude  of  Palaces.  Dress  of  the  Monarch :  1,  in  Peace ;  2,  in  War. 
Favourite  Pastimes  of  the  Kings.  Hunting.  Maintenance  of  Paradises. 
Stag  and  Boar-hunts.  Music.  Hawking.  Games.  Character  of  the 
Persian  Warfare  under  the  Sassanians.  Sassanian  Chariots.  The 
Elephant  Corps.  The  Cavalry.  The  Archers.  The  ordinary  Infantry. 
Officers.  Standards.  Tactics.  Private  Life  of  the  later  Persians. 
Agricultural  Employment  of  the  Men.  Non-seclusion  of  the  Women. 
General  Freedom  from  Oppression  of  all  Classes  except  the  highest. 

Ylepoac  oWa  vouoiat  roiade  ^pew/zevouf.  —  Herod,  i.  131. 

The  general  character  of  the  Persian  religion,  as  revived 
by  the  founder  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  has  been  de- 
scribed in  a  former  chapter ; 1  but  it  is  felt  that  the 


See,  vol.  i.  ch.  iii.  pp.  54-55. 
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present  work  would  be  incomplete  if  it  failed  to  furnish 
the  reader  with  a  tolerably  full  account  of  so  interesting 
a  matter  ;  more  especially,  since  the  religious  question 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  original  rebellion  and  revolution 
which  raised  the  Sassanidae  to  power,  and  was  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  basis  and  foundation  of  their 
authority.  An  access  of  religious  fervour  gave  the 
Persians  of  the  third  century  after  Christ  the  strength 
which  enabled  them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their 
Parthian  lords  and  recover  the  sceptre  of  Western  Asia. 
A  strong  —  almost  fanatical  —  religious  spirit  animated 
the  greater  number  of  the  Sassanian  monarchs.  When 
the  end  of  the  kingdom  came,  the  old  faith  was  still 
flourishing  ;  and,  though  its  star  paled  before  that  of 
Mohammedanism,  the  faith  itself  survived,  and  still 
survives  at  the  present  day.1 

It  has  been  observed  that  Dualism  constituted  the 
most  noticeable  feature  of  the  religion.2  It  may  now 
be  added  that  the  Dualism  professed  was  of  the  most 
extreme  and  pronounced  kind.  Ormazd  and  Ahriman, 
the  principles  of  Good  and  Evil,  were  expressly  declared 
to  be  '  twins.' 3  They  had  '  in  the  beginning  come  to- 
gether to  create  Life  and  Death,'  and  to  settle  'how 
the  world  was  to  be.' 4  There  was  no  priority  of  exist- 
ence of  the  one  over  the  other,  and  no  decided  supe- 
riority. The  two,  being  coeval,  had  contended  from 
all  eternity,  and  would,  it  was  almost  certain,  continue 
to  contend  to  all  eternity,  neither  being  able  to  van- 
quish the  other.    Thus  an  eternal  struggle  was  postu- 


1  Zorastrianism  is  the  religion 
of  the  Parsees  (Persians),  who,  de- 
clining to  submit  to  the  religion  of 
Mohammed,  quitted  their  country, 
and  sought  a  refuge  in  Western  In- 
dia, where  they  still  remain,  chiefly 
in  Bombay  and  Guzerat. 


2  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  54. 

3  Gatha  ahunavaiti,  iii.  3,  in 
Haug's  Gathas,  vol.  i.  p.  7.  Spiegel 
agrees  in  the  translation  Avesta, 
vol.  ii.  p.  150). 

4  Haug's  Gathas,  vol.  i.  p.  9. 
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lated  between  good  and  evil ;  and  the  issue  was  doubt- 
ful, neither  side  possessing  any  clear  and  manifest 
advantage. 

The  two  principles  were  Persons.  Ormazd  was  '  the 
creator  of  life,  the  earthly  and  the  spiritual,' 1  he  who 
'  made  the  celestial  bodies,  earth,  water,  and  trees.2  He 
was  'good,'3  'holy,' 4  'pure,' 5  'true,' 6  'the  Holy  God,' 7 
'the  Holiest,'8  'the  Essence  of  Truth,'9  '  the  father 
of  all  truth,' 10  '  the  best  being  of  all,' 11  '  the  master  of 
purity.' 12  He  was  supremely  '  happy,' 13  being  possessed 
of  every  blessing,  '  health,  wealth,  virtue,  wisdom, 
immortality. ' 14  From  him  came  every  good  gift  enjoyed 
by  man ;  on  the  pious  and  the  righteous  he  bestowed, 
not  only  earthly  advantages,  but  precious  spiritual  gifts, 
truth,  devotion,  'the  good  mind,'  and  everlasting 
happiness  ;  15  and,  as  he  rewarded  the  good,  so  he  also 
punished  the  bad,16  though  this  was  an  aspect  in  which 
he  was  but  seldom  represented. 

While  Ormazd,  thus  far,  would  seem  to  be  a  presen- 
tation of  the  Supreme  Being  in  a  form  not  greatly 
different  from  that  wherein  it  has  pleased  Him  to  reveal 
Himself  to  mankind  through  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
scriptures,  there  are  certain  points  of  deficiency  in  the 
representation,  which  are  rightly  viewed  as  placing  the 
Persian  very  considerably  below  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian idea.17  Besides  the  limitation  on  the  power  and 
freedom  of  Ormazd  implied  in  the  eternal  co-existence 


1  Haug's  Essays,  p.  257. 

2  Yacna,  xxxi.  7  ;  li.  7. 

3  Ibid.  xii.  1. 

4  Ibid,  xliii.  4,  5. 

5  Ibid.  xxxv.  1. 

6  Ibid.  xlvi.  2. 

7  Ibid,  xliii.  5. 

8  Ibid.  xlv.  5. 

9  Ibid.  xxxi.  8. 

10  Ibid,  xlvii.  1. 


11  Ibid,  xliii.  2. 

12  Ibid.  xxxv.  1. 

13  Ibid.  xxxv.  3. 

14  Haug,  Essays,  p.  257. 

15  Yacna,  xxxiv.l ;  xlvii.  1,  2,  &c. 

16  Ibid,  xliii.  4,  5. 

17  See  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Pusey 
in  his  Lectures  on  Daniel,  pp.  530-1, 
3rd  edition. 
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with  him  of  another  and  a  hostile  principle,  he  is  also 
limited  by  the  independent  existence  of  space,  time,  and 
light,  which  appear  in  the  Zendavesta  as  '  self-created,' 
or 1  withoutbeginning,' 1  and  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  '  conditioning  '  the  Supreme  Being,  who  has  to  work, 
as  best  he  may,  under  circumstances  not  caused  by  him- 
self. Again,  Ormazd  is  not  a  purely  spiritual  being. 
He  is  conceived  of  as  possessing  a  sort  of  physical 
nature.  The  'light,'  which  is  one  of  his  properties, 
seems  to  be  a  material  radiance.2  He  can  be  spoken  of 
as  possessing  health.3  The  whole  conception  of  him, 
though  not  grossly  material,  is  far  from  being  wholly 
immaterial.  His  nature  is  complex,  not  simple.4  He 
may  not  have  a  body,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word ; 5  but  he  is  entangled  with  material  accidents, 
and  is  far  from  answering  to  the  pure  spirit,  '  without 
body,  parts,  or  passions,'  which  forms  the  Christian 
conception  of  the  Deity. 

Ahriman,  the  Evil  Principle,  is  of  course  far  more 
powerful  and  terrible  than  the  Christian  and  Jewish 
Satan.  He  is  uncaused,  co-eternal  with  Ormazd,  engaged 
in  a  perpetual  warfare  with  him.  Whatever  good  thing 
Ormazd  creates,  Ahriman  corrupts  and  ruins  it.  Moral 
and  physical  evils  are  alike  at  his  disposal.  He  blasts 
the  earth  with  barrenness,  or  makes  it  produce  thorns, 
thistles,  and  poisonous  plants  ;  his  are  the  earthquake, 
the  storm,  the  plague  of  hail,  the  thunderbolt ;  he 
causes  disease  and  death,  sweeps  off  a  nation's  flocks 


1  See  Spiegel's  Avesla,  vol.  ii.  p. 
218,  note,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  xxxix. 

2  See  Yacna,  xii.  1  ;  and  com- 
pare Hang's  Essays,  p.  143,  note. 

3  See  above,  p.  2S5,  note  14. 

4  Ormazd  has  afravashi,  which 
is  distinct  from  himself,  and  yet  a 
part  of  himself  (Yacna,  xxvi.  3  ; 


Vendidad,  xix.  46,  &c  ).  He  has 
also  a  soul,  and,  in  a  certain  sense, 
a  body.  (See  Yacna,  i.  2  ;  Spiegel, 
Avesta,  vol.  ii.  p.  203.) 

5  Even  this,  however,  is  dis- 
puted. (See  Pusey's  Daniel,  p. 
530,  note  3.) 
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and  herds  by  murrain,  or  depopulates  a  continent  by- 
pestilence  ;  ferocious  wild  beasts,  serpents,  toads,  mice, 
hornets,  mosquitoes,  are  his  creation  ;  he  invented  and 
introduced  into  the  world  the  sins  of  witchcraft,  mur- 
der, unbelief,  cannibalism,  sodomy.;  he  excites  wars 
and  tumults,  stirs  up  the  bad  against  the  good,  and 
labours  by  every  possible  expedient  to  make  vice 
triumph  over  virtue.  Ormazd  can  exercise  no  con- 
trol over  him ;  the  utmost  that  he  can  do  is  to  beep 
a  perpetual  watch  on  his  rival,  and  seek  to  baffle 
and  defeat  him.  This  he  is  not  always  able  to  do. 
Despite  his  best  endeavours,  Ahriman  is  not  unfre- 
quently  victorious.1 

In  the  purer  times  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion  it  would 
seem  that  neither  Ormazd  nor  Ahriman  was  repre- 
sented by  sculptured  forms.2  A  symbolism  alone  was 
permitted,  which  none  could  mistake  for  a  real  attempt 
to  portray  these  august  beings.3  But  by  the  date  of 
the  Sassanian  revival,  the  original  spirit  of  the  religion 
had  suffered  considerable  modification ;  and  it  was  no 
longer  thought  impious,  or  perilous,  to  exhibit  the  heads 
of  the  Pantheon,  in  the  forms  regarded  as  appropriate 
to  them,  upon  public  monuments.  The  great  Artaxer- 
xes,  probably  soon  after  his  accession,  set  up  a  memo- 
rial of  his  exploits,  in  which  he  represented  himself  as 
receiving  the  insignia  of  royalty  from  Ormazd  himself, 
while  Ahriman,  prostrate  and  seemingly,  though  of 
course  not  really,  dead,  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  steed  on 


1  See  especially  the  first  Fargard 
of  the  Vendidad,  translated  by 
Haug,  in  Bunsen's  Philosophy  of 
History,  vol.  iii.  pp.  488-90. 

2  Herodotus  expressly  denies 
that  there  were  any  such  in  his 
day  (i.  131).  No  representations 
other  than  symbolical  are  found  in 


the  Achsemenian  sculptures. 

3  Ormazd  was  symbolised  by  the 
winged  circle,  of  which  sometimes 
an  incomplete  human  form  was  a 
part.  Ahriman  was  perhaps  sym- 
bolised by  the  monstrous  figures 
common  on  the  gems  and  at  Per- 
sepolis. 
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which  Ormazd  was  mounted.1  In  the  form  of  Ormazd 
there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  ;  he  is  attired  like  the 
king,  has  a  long  beard  and  flowing  locks,  and  carries  in 
his  left  hand  a  huge  staff  or  baton,  which  he  holds  erect 
in  a  slanting  position.  The  figure  of  Ahriman  possesses 
more  interest.  The  face  wears  an  expression  of  pain  and 
suffering ;  but  the  features  are  calm,  and  in  no  way  dis- 
turbed. They  are  regular,  and  at  least  as  handsome  as 
those  of  Artaxerxes  and  his  divine  patron.  He  wears  a 
band  or  diadem  across  the  brow,  above  which  we  see 
a  low  cap  or  crown.  From  this  escape  the  heads  and 
necks  of  a  number  of  vipers  or  snakes,  fit  emblems  of 
the  poisonous  and  '  death-dealing  ' 2  Evil  One. 

Some  further  representations  of  Ormazd  occur  in 
the  Sassanian  sculptures ;  but  Ahriman  seems  not  to  be 
portrayed  elsewhere.  Ormazd  appears  on  foot  in  a 
relief  of  the  Great  Artaxerxes,  which  contains  two 
figures  only,  those  of  himself  and  his  divine  patron.3 
He  is  also  to  be  seen  in  a  sculpture  which  belongs 
probably  to  Sapor  I.,  and  represents  that  monarch  in 
the  act  of  receiving  the  diadem  from  Artaxerxes,  his 
father.4  In  the  former  of  these  two  tablets  the  type 
exhibited  in  the  bas-relief  just  described  is  followed 
without  any  variation ;  in  the  latter,  the  type  is  con- 
siderably modified.  Ormazd  still  carries  his  huge  baton, 
and  is  attired  in  royal  fashion ;  but  otherwise  his  ap- 
pearance is  altogether  new  and  singular.  His  head 
bears  no  crown,  but  is  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  stream- 
ing rays ;  he  has  not  much  beard,  but  his  hair,  bushy 
and  abundant,  flows  down  on  his  two  shoulders ;  he 


1  See  the  woodcut,  p.  268. 

2  This  epithet  of  Ahriman  is 
common  in  the  Zendavesta.  See 
Vendidad,  Farg.  i.  §  3,  5,  6,  &c. 

3  See  Ker  Porter,  Travels,  vol.  i. 


pi.  27;  Flandin,  Voyage  en  Perse, 
pi.    193;    Texier,  Description  de 
VArmenie,  &c.  pi.  141. 
4  See,  vol.  i.  opp.  p.  64. 
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faces  the  spectator,  and  holds  his  baton  in  both  his 
hands;  finally,  he  stands  upon  a  blossom,  which  is 
thought  to  be  that  of  a  sun-flower.  Perhaps  the  con- 
jecture is  allowable  that  here  we  have  Ormazd  ex- 
hibited to  us  in  a  solar  character,1  with  the  attributes 
of  Mithra,  from  whom,  in  the  olden  time,  he  was  care- 
fully distinguished. 

Ormazd  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  kings 
as  their  special  guardian  and  protector.  No  other 
deity  (unless  in  one  instance 2)  is  brought  into  close 
proximity  with  them;  no  other  obtains  mention  in 
their  inscriptions ;  from  no  other  do  they  allow  that 
they  receive  the  blessing  of  offspring.3  Whatever  the 
religion  of  the  common  people,  that  of  the  kings  would 
seem  to  have  been,  in  the  main,  the  worship  of  this 
god,  whom  they  perhaps  sometimes  confused  with 
Mithra,  or  associated  with  Anaitis,  but  whom  they 
never  neglected,  or  failed  openly  to  acknowledge.4 

Under  the  great  Ormazd  were  a  number  of  sub- 
ordinate deities,  the  principal  of  whom  were  Mithra 
and  Serosh.  Mithra,  the  Sun- God,  had  been  from  a 
very  early  date  an  object  of  adoration  in  Persia,  only 
second  to  Ormazd.5  The  Achaemenian  kings 6  joined 
him  occasionally  with  Ormazd  in  their  invocations.  In 


1  Supra,  vol.  i.  page  65. 

2  In  the  arch  at  Takht-i-Bostan, 
Chosroes  II.  represents  himself  as 
receiving  the  diadem  from  two 
deities,  one  male  and  one  female. 
The  male  deity  is  probably  Ormazd  ; 
the  female  one  may  be  either 
Armaiti  or  Anahit.  (See  the 
woodcut,  opp.  p.  274.) 

3  Hormisdates  (=  'given  by  Or- 
mazd') is  not  an  uncommon  name 
for  a  Sassanian  monarch  to  give 
to  his  son;  but  no  other  name 
constructed  in  this  manner  is  used. 


There  is  no  Mithridates  in  the 
Sassanian  royal  line. 

4  In  every  extant  inscription  the 
king  gives  himself  the  epithet  of 
mazdisn  or  '  Ormazd-worshipping.' 

5  Cyrus  is  made  to  swear  by 
Mithra,  in  the  Cyropsedia  of  Xeno- 
phon  (viii.  3,  §  53).  He  had  for 
treasurer  a  Mithredath  (Mithrida- 
tes), whose  name  signifies  'given 
by  Mithra.'    (See  Ezra,  i.  8.) 

0  As  Mnemon  (Loftus,  Chaldcea 
and  Susiana,  p.  372)  and  Ochus 
(Beh.  Ins.  vol.  i.  p.  342). 
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processions  his  chariot,  drawn  by  milk-white  horses, 
followed  closely  on  that  of  Ormazd.1  He  was  often 
associated  with  Ormazd,  as  if  an  equal,2  though  a  real 
equality  was  probably  not  intended.  He  was  '  great,' 
'pure,'  4  imperishable,'  'the  beneficent  protector  of 
all  creatures,' 3  and  'the  beneficent  preserver  of  all 
creatures.' 4  He  had  a  thousand  ears  and  ten  thou- 
sand eyes.5  His  worship  was  probably  more  widely 
extended  than  that  of  Ormazd  himself,  and  was 
connected  in  general  with  a  material  representation. 
In  the  early  times  this  was  a  simple  disk,  or  circle ; 6 
but  from  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  a  hu- 
man image  seems  to  have  been  substituted.7  Prayer 
was  offered  to  Mithra  three  times  a  day,8  at  dawn,  at 
noon,  and  at  sunset ;  and  it  was  usual  to  worship  him 
with  sacrifice.  The  horse  appears  to  have  been  the 
victim  which  he  was  supposed  to  prefer.9 

Sraosha,  or  Serosh,  was  an  angel  of  great  power 
and  dignity.  He  was  the  special  messenger  of  Ormazd, 
and  the  head  of  his  celestial  army.  He  was  '  tall, 
well-formed,  beautiful,  swift,  victorious,  happy,  sincere, 
true,  the  master  of  truth.'    It  was  his  office  to  deliver 


1  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  3,  §  12. 

2  As  in  the  following  passages  — 
'  Come  to  our  help,  Mithra  and 
Ahura  (=  Ormazd),  ye  great 
ones'  (Avesta,  hi.  2);  'Mithra  and 
Ahura,  the  two  great,  imperish- 
able, pure  ones,  we  praise'  (ib.  iii. 
12);  'Wherefore  may  these  come 
to  our  aid,  Mithra  and  Ahura,  the 
great  ones,  yea,  Mithra  and  Ahura, 
the  great  ones  '  (ib.  iii.  97). 

3  Mihir  Yasht,  54. 

4  Ibid. 

5  Avesta,  iii.  79. 

6  The  disk,  or  circle,  represents 
Mithra  on  the  tombs  of  the  Achse- 
menian  kings.  (See  the  Author's 
Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  iii.  pp.  320 


and  352.)  It  is  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  used  by  the  Sassanians,  who 
in  general  substitute  for  it  a  six- 
rayed  star.  (See  the  later  coins, 
passim. ) 

7  Berosus  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Pro- 
trept.  §  5.  The  noble  figure,  marked 
by  its  wearing  a  Persian  or  Phry- 
gian cap,  stabbing  the  bull  in  the 
classical  Mithraic  emblem  (Lajard, 
Culte  de  Mithra,  pi.  lxxv.,  lxxviii., 
lxxx.,  lxxxii.,  lxxxiii.,  &c. ),  proba- 
bly carries  out  the  Oriental  idea. 

8  Spiegel,  Tradit.  Schrift.  d.  Pars. 
p.  135. 

9  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  3,  §  24;  Ov. 
Fast.  i.  355;  Yacna,  xliv.  18. 
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revelations,  to  show  men  the  paths  of  happiness,  and 
to  bring  them  the  blessings  which  Ormazd  had  assigned 
to  each.  He  invented  the  music  for  the  five  most 
ancient  Gathas,  discovered  the  barsom  or  divining- 
rod,  and  first  taught  its  use  to  mankind.  From  his 
palace  on  the  highest  summit  of  the  Elburz  range,  he 
watched  the  proceedings  of  the  evil  genii,  and  guarded 
the  world  from  their  attempts.  The  Iranians  were  his 
special  care  ;  But  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  injuring  the 
—  Powers  of  Darkness  and  lessening  their  dominion  by 
teaching  everywhere  the  true  religion.  In  the  other 
world  it  was  his  business  to  conduct  the  souls  of  the 
faithful  through  the  dangers  of  the  middle  passage,  and 
to  bring  them  before  the  golden  throne  of  Ormazd.1 

Among  minor  angelic  powers  were  V ayu,  c  the 
wind,'2  who  is  found  also  in  the  Vedic  system  ;  Airy- 
anam,  a  god  presiding  over  marriages ; 3  Vitrahft,  a 
good  genius  ; 4  Tistrya,5  the  Dog  Star,  &c.  The  num- 
ber of  the  minor  deities  was  not,  however,  great ;  nor 
do  they  seem,  as  in  so  many  other  polytheistic  religions, 
to  have  advanced  in  course  of  time  from  a  subordinate 
to  a  leading  position.  From  first  to  last  they  are  of 
small  account ;  and  it  seems,  therefore,  unnecessary  to 
detain  the  reader  by  an  elaborate  description  of  them. 

From  the  mass,  however,  of  the  lower  deities  or 
genii  must  be  distinguished  (besides  Mithra  and  Serosh) 
the  six  Amesha  Spentas,  or  Amshashpands,  who  formed 
the  council  of  Ormazd,  and  in  a  certain  sense  reflected 
his  glory.  These  were  Vohu-mano  or  Bahman,  Asha- 
vahista  or  Ardibehesht,  Khshathra-vairya  or  Shahravar, 

1  See  the  Author's  Ancient  Mon-      3  Ibid.  p.  231. 
archies,  vol.  iii.  pp.  99,  112,  and      4  Ibid.  p.  193. 

116.  5  Spiegel,  Avesta,  iii.  72. 

2  Haug's  Essays,  p.  232. 
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Spenta- Armaiti  or  Isfandarmat,  Haurvatat  or  Khordad, 
and  Ameretat  or  Amerdat.1  Vohu-mano,  L  the  Good 
Mind,'  originally  a  mere  attribute  of  Ormazd,  came  to 
be  considered  a  distinct  being,  created  by  him  to  be  his 
attendant  and  his  councillor.  He  was,  as  it  were,  the 
Grand  Vizier  of  the  Almighty  King,  the  chief  of  the 
heavenly  conclave.  Ormazd  entrusted  to  him  espe- 
cially the  care  of  animal  life ;  and  thus,  as  presiding 
over  cattle,  he  is  the  patron  deity  of  the  agriculturist.2 
Asha-vahista,  'the  best  truth,'  or  1  the  best  purity,'  is 
the  Light  of  the  universe,  subtle,  pervading,  omni- 
present. He  maintains  the  splendour  of  the  various 
luminaries,  and  presides  over  the  element  of  fire.3 
Khshathra-vairya,  1  wealth,'  has  the  goods  of  this  world 
at  his  disposal,  and  specially  presides  over  metals,  the 
conventional  signs  of  wealth  ;  he  is  sometimes  identi- 
fied with  the  metal  which  he  dispenses.4  Spenta- 
Armaiti,  '  Holy  Armaiti,'  is  at  once  the  genius  of  the 
Earth,  and  the  goddess  of  piety.  She  has  the  charge 
of  c  the  good  creation,'  watches  over  it,  and  labours  to 
convert  the  desolate  and  unproductive  portions  of  it 
into  fruitful  fields  and  gardens.5  Together  with  Vohu- 
mano,  she  protects  the  agriculturist,6  blessing  his  land 
with  increase,  as  Vohu-mano  does  his  cattle.  She  is 
called  '  the  daughter  of  Ormazd,' 7  and  is  regarded  as 
the  agent  through  whom  Ormazd  created  the  earth.8 
Moreover,  1  she  tells  men  the  everlasting  laws,  which 
no  one  may  abolish,'9  or,  in  other  words,  imparts 


1  Hang,  Essays,  p.  263.  Compare 
Windischmaim,  Zoroastrische  Stu- 
dien,  p.  59. 

2  Yagna,  xxxiii.  3. 
8  Haug,  p.  261. 

4  Spiegel,  Avesta,  vol.  iii.  p.  x. 
6  YctQna,  xxxi.  9. 
6  Ibid.  xxxi.  10. 


7  Ibid.  xliv.  11. 

8  Haug,  Essays,  pp.  11,  136,  &c. 

9  Yagna,  xliii.  6.  Compare  Soph. 
(Ed.  Tyr.  837-S44  :  —  vo/wi  iipiirodeg, 

d)V     "0'AV/J.TTOC     TTOTTjp    (J.EVOQ,     obtit  VtV 

Qvara  tyvau;  dvepuv  eTLnrev,  ovde  aijv 
twte  ?iuda  iiaTa.KOifj.uoet. 
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to  them  the  eternal  principles  of  morality.  She  is 
sometimes  represented  as  standing  next  to  Ormazd  in 
the  mythology,  as  in  the  profession  of  faith  required  of 
converts  to  Zoroastrianism.1  The  two  remaining  Am- 
shashpands,  Haurvatat  and  Ameretat,  '  Health  '  and 
'  Immortality,'  have  the  charge  of  the  vegetable  crea- 
tion ;  Haurvatat  causes  the  flow  of  water,  so  necessary 
to  the  support  of  vegetable  life  in  countries  where  little 
rain  falls ;  Ameretat  protects  orchards  and  gardens, 
and  enables  trees  to  bring  their  fruits  to  perfection. 

Another  deity,  practically  perhaps  as  much  wor- 
shipped as  Ormazd  and  Mithra,  was  Anaitis  or  Anahit. 
Anaitis  was  originally  an  Assyrian  and  Babylonian,2 
not  a  Zoroastrian  goddess ;  but  her  worship  spread  to 
the  Persians  at  a  date  anterior  to  Herodotus,3  and  be- 
came in  a  short  time  exceedingly  popular.  It  was  in 
connection  with  this  worship  that  idolatry  seems 
first  to  have  crept  in,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (ab.  B.C. 
400)  having  introduced  images  of  Anaitis  into  Persia, 
and  set  them  up  at  Susa,  the  capital,  at  Persepolis, 
Ecbatana,  Bactra,  Babylon,  Damascus,  and  Sardis.4 
Anaitis  was  the  Babylonian  Venus ;  and  her  rites  at 
Babylon  were  undoubtedly  of  a  revolting  character.5 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  they  were  introduced  in  all  their 
grossness  into  Persia,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of 
Anahit's  great  popularity.  Her  cult  '  was  provided 
with  priests  and  hieroduli,  and  connected  with  mys- 
teries, feasts,  and  unchaste  ways.'6 


1  Tacna,  xii.  1-9. 

2  Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  i.  p. 
138  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  24,  2nd  edition. 

3  Herod,  i.  131. 

4  Berosns  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Pro- 
trept.  §  5.  The  erection  of  the 
statne  at  Snsa  was  commemorated 


by  Mnemon  in  an  inscription.  (Lof- 
tus,  Chalclcea  and  Susiana,  p.  372.) 

5  See  Herod,  i.  199  ;  Strab.  xvi. 
i.  §  20  ;  Baruch,  vi.  43. 

6  Windischmann,  Ueber  die  Per- 
sische  Anahita  oder  Anaitis,  p.  19. 
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The  Persian  system  was  further  tainted  with  idola- 
try in  respect  of  the  worship  of  Mithra,1  and  possibly 
of  Vohu-mano  (Bahman),  and  of  Amerdat ; 2  but  on 
the  whole,  and  especially  as  compared  with  other  Ori- 
ental cults,  the  religion,  even  of  the  later  Zoroastrians, 
must  be  regarded  as  retaining  a  non-materialistic  and 
anti-idolatrous  character,  which  elevated  it  above  other 
neighbouring  religions,  above  Brahminism  on  the  one 
hand  and  Syro-Chaldsean  nature- worship  on  the  other. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Darkness,  the  principal  powers, 
besides  Ahriman,  were  Ako-mano,  Indra,  Qaurva,  Na- 
onhaitya,  Taric,  and  Zaric.3  These  six  together  formed 
the  Council  of  the  Evil  One,  as  the  six  Amshashpands 
formed  the  council  of  Ormazd.  Ako-mano,  1  the  bad 
mind,'  or  (literally)  'the  naught  mind,'4  was  set  over 
against  Vohu-mano,  '  the  good  mind,'  and  was  Ahri- 
man's  Grand  Vizier.  His  special  sphere  was  the  mind 
of  man,  where  he  suggested  evil  thoughts,  and  prompted 
to  bad  words  and  wicked  deeds.  Indra,  identical  with 
the  Vedic  deity,  but  made  a  demon  by  the  Zoroastrians, 
presided  over  storm  and  tempest,  and  governed  the 
issues  of  war  and  battle.  Qaurva  and  Naonhaitya  were 
also  Vedic  deities  turned  into  devils.5  It  is  difficult  to 
assign  them  any  distinct  sphere.  Taric  and  Zaric, 
'  Darkness '  and  '  Poison,'  had  no  doubt  occupations 
corresponding  with  their  names.    Besides  these  chief 


1  See  above,  p.  290. 

2  An  idolatrous  worship  of  Bah- 
lnan  ("Qfiavog ),  and  Amerdat  ("Ava- 
darog)  was  established  in  Western 
Asia  in  Strabo's  age  (Strab.  xi.  8, 
§  4,  and  xv.  3,  §  15)  ;  but  it  is  un- 
certain whether  these  corruptions 
continued  into  Sassanian  times. 

3  Haug,  Essays,  p.  230  ;  Win- 
dischmann,  Zoroastrische  Studien, 
p.  59. 


4  Haug,  pp.  142  and  258. 

5  Qaurva  is  identified  (Haug, 
Essays,  p.  230)  with  the  Indian  Shi- 
va, who  has  the  epithet  Sarva  in 
one  of  the  later  Vedas  (  Y ajar -Veda, 
xvi.  28).  Naonhaitya  represents 
the  Aswins,  whose  collective  name 
in  the  Vedas  is  Nasatyas.  Taric 
and  Zaric  are  peculiar  to  the  Ira- 
nian system. 
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demons,  a  countless  host  of  evil  genii  (divs)  and  fairies 
(jpairikas)  awaited  the  orders  and  executed  the  behests 
of  Ahriman. 

Placed  between  the  two  contending  worlds  of  good 
and  evil,  man's  position  was  one  of  extreme  danger 
and  difficulty.  Originally  set  upon  the  earth  by  Ormazd 
in  order  to  maintain  the  good  creation,  he  was  liable 
to  the  continual  temptations  and  seductions  of  the  divs 
or  devas,  who  were  '  wicked,  bad,  false,  untrue,  the 
originators  of  mischief,  most  baneful,  destructive,  the 
basest  of  all  things.' 1  A  single  act  of  sin  gave  them  a 
hold  upon  him,  and  each  subsequent  act  increased  their 
power,  until  ultimately  he  became  their  mere  tool  and 
slave.2  It  was  however  possible  to  resist  temptation, 
to  cling  to  the  side  of  right,  to  defy  and  overcome  the 
devas.  Man  might  maintain  his  uprightness,  walk 
in  the  path  of  duty,  and  by  the  help  of  the  asuras,  or 
'  good  spirits,'  attain  to  a  blissful  paradise. 

To  arrive  at  this  result,  man  had  carefullv  to 
observe  three  principal  duties.  These  were  worship, 
agriculture,  and  purity.  Worship  consisted  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  One  True  God,  Ormazd,  and  of 
his  Holy  Angels,  the  Amesha  Spentasor  Amshashpands, 
in  the  frequent  offering  of  prayers,  praises,  and  thanks- 
givings, in  the  recitation  of  set  hymns,  the  performance 
of  a  certain  ceremony  called  the  Homa,  and  in  the 
occasional  sacrifice  of  animals.  The  set  hymns  form  a 
large  portion  of  the  Zendavesta,  where  they  occur  in 
the  shape  of  G&thas,3  or  Yashts,4  sometimes  possessing 


1  Yacna,  xii.  4. 

2  Ibid.  xxx.  6. 

3  The  Gathas  have  been  collected 
and  published  by  Haug,  in  two 
volumes  (Leipsic,  1858-60).  They 
are  metrical,  and  are  supposed  to 


form  the  earliest  portion,  of  the 
Zendavesta. 

4  Several  of  the  Yashts  are  trans- 
lated by  Haug,  in  his  Essays  on  the 
Religion  of  the  Parsees,  Bombay, 
1802. 
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considerable  beauty.1  They  are  sometimes  general,  ad- 
dressed to  Ormazd  and  the  Amesha  Spentas  in  common, 
sometimes  special,  containing  the  praises  of  a  particular 
deity.  The  Homa  ceremony  consisted  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  juice  of  the  Homa  plant  by  the  priests 
during  the  recitation  of  prayers,  the  formal  presenta- 
tion of  the  liquor  extracted  to  the  sacrificial  fire,  the 
consumption  of  a  small  portion  of  it  by  one  of  the  offi- 
ciating priests,  and  the  division  of  the  remainder  among 
the  worshippers.  As  the  juice  was  drunk  immediately 
after  extraction  and  before  fermentation  had  set  in,  it 
was  not  intoxicating.  The  ceremony  seems  to  have 
been  regarded,  in  part,  as  having  a  mystic  force,  secur- 
ing the  favour  of  heaven  ;  in  part,  as  exerting  a  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  body  of  the  worshipper  through 
the  curative  power  inherent  in  the  Homa  plant.2  The 
animals  which  might  be  sacrificed  were  the  horse,  the 
ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat,  the  horse  being  the  favour- 
ite victim.  A  priest  always  performed  the  sacrifice,3 
slaying  the  animal,  and  showing  the  flesh  to  the  sacred 
fire  by  way  of  consecration,  after  which  it  was  eaten  at 
a  solemn  feast  by  the  priest  and  people. 


1  The  following  is  a  specimen:  — 
'We  worshTp  Almramazda  (Ormazd) 
the  pure,  the  master  of  purity.  We 
worship  the  Amesha  Spentas,  the 
possessors  of  good,  the  givers  of 
good.  We  worship  the  whole  crea- 
tion of  the  true  spirit,  both  the 
spiritual  and  the  terrestrial,  all 
that  supports  the  welfare  of  the 
good  creation,  and  the  spread  of  the 
good  and  true  religion. 

'  We  praise  all  good  thoughts,  all 
good  words,  all  good  deeds,  which 
are  or  shall  be;  and  we  likewise 
keep  clean  and  pure  all  that  is 
good. 

'  O,  Ahura-mazda,  thou  true, 
happy  being!    We  strive  to  think, 


to  speak,  and  to  do  only  such 
things  as  may  be  best  fitted  to  pro- 
mote the  two  lives  (i.e.  the  life  of 
the  body  and  the  life  of  the  soul). 

'  We  beseech  the  spirit  of  earth 
for  the  sake  of  these  our  best 
works'  (i.e.  our  labours  in  agricul- 
ture), '  to  grant  us  beautiful  and 
fertile  fields,  to  the  believer  as  well 
as  to  the  unbeliever,  to  him  who 
has  riches  as  well  as  to  him  who 
has  no  possessions. '  ( Yacna,  xxxv. 
1-4.) 

2  See  the  Author's  Ancient  Mon- 
archies, vol.  ii.  p.  338,  2nd  edition. 

3  Herod,  i.  132;  Anim.  Marc, 
xxiii.  6. 
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It  is  one  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  Zoroastrianism 
that  it  regarded  agriculture  as  a  religious  duty.  Man 
had  been  placed  upon  the  earth  especially  '  to  maintain 
the  good  creation,'  and  resist  the  endeavours  of  Ahri- 
man  to  injure,  and,  if  possible,  ruin  it.  This  could 
only  be  done  by  careful  tilling  of  the  soil,  eradication 
of  thorns  and  weeds,  and  reclamation  of  the  tracts  over 
which  Ahriman  had  spread  the  curse  of  barrenness.  To 
cultivate  the  soil  was  thus  incumbent  upon  all  men ; 
the  whole  community  was  required  to  be  agricultural ; 
and  either  as  proprietor,  as  farmer,  or  as  labouring 
man,  each  Zoroastrian  was  bound  to  'further  the  works 
of  life  '  by  advancing  tillage.1 

The  purity  which  was  required  of  the  Zoroastrian 
was  of  two  kinds,  moral  and  legal.  Moral  purity  com- 
prised all  that  Christianity  includes  under  it  —  truth,  jus- 
tice, chastity,  and  general  sinlessness.  It  was  coexten- 
sive with  the  whole  sphere  of  human  activity,  embracing 
not  only  words  and  acts,  but  even  the  secret  thoughts 
of  the  heart.2  Legal  purity  was  to  be  obtained  only 
by  the  observance  of  a  multitude  of  trifling  ceremonies 
and  the  abstinence  from  ten  thousand  acts  in  their 
nature  wholly  indifferent.3  Especially,  everything  was 
to  be  avoided  which  could  be  thought  to  pollute  the 
four  elements  —  all  of  them  sacred  to  the  Zoroastrian 
of  Sassanian  times  —  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air.4 

Man's  struggle  after  holiness  and  purity  was  sus- 
tained in  the  Zoroastrian  system  by  the  confident  hope 
of  a  futurity  of  happiness.  It  was  taught 5  that  the 
soul  of  man  was  immortal,  and  would  continue  to  pos- 


1  Yaqna,  xxxiii.  3. 

2  See  above,  p.  293,  note  *;  and 
compare  Yaqna,  xii.  8;  xxxii.  5; 
xxxiii.  2;  xlvii.  1;  xlix.  4;  &c. 

3  See  especially  the  Vendidad, 


Farg.  8-11,  and  16,  17. 

4  Herod,  i.  139;  Strab.  xv.  3;  § 
15  and  16;  Agathias,  ii.  p.  60. 

5  Vendidad,  Farg.  19,  §  30-32; 
Hang,  Essays,  p.  156. 
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sess  for  ever  a  separate  conscious  existence.  Immedi- 
ately after  death  the  spirits  of  both  good  and  bad  had 
to  proceed  along  an  appointed  path  to  '  the  bridge  of 
the  gatherer '  (chinvatperetu).  This  was  a  narrow  road 
conducting  to  heaven  or  paradise,  over  which  the  souls 
of  the  pious  alone  could  pass,  while  the  wicked  fell 
from  it  into  the  gulf  below,  where  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  place  of  punishment.  The  steps  of  the 
good  were  guided  and  supported  by  the  angel  Serosh 
—  the  1  happy,  well-formed,  swift,  tall  Serosh  '  —  who 
conducted  them  across  the  difficult  passage  into  the 
heavenly  region.  There  Bahman,  rising  from  his 
throne,  greeted  them  on  their  entrance  with  the  salu- 
tation, '  Happy  thou  who  art  come  here  to  us  from 
the  mortality  to  the  immortality !  '  Then  they  pro- 
ceeded joyfully  onward  to  the  presence  of  Ormazd,  to 
the  immortal  saints,  to  the  golden  throne,  to  paradise. 
As  for  the  wicked,  when  they  fell  into  the  gulf,  they 
found  themselves  in  outer  darkness,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ahriman,  where  they  were  forced  to  remain  and 
to  feed  on  poisoned  banquets. 

The  priests  of  the  Zoroastrians,  from  a  time  not  long 
subsequent  to  Darius  Hystaspis,1  were  the  Magi.  This 
tribe,  or  caste,  originally  perhaps  external  to  Zoroas- 
trianism,  had  come  to  be  recognised  as  a  true  priestly 
order ;  and  was  entrusted  by  the  Sassanian  princes  with 
the  whole  control  and  direction  of  the  religion  of  the 
state.2    Its  chief  was  a  personage  holding  a  rank  but 


1  The  Magi  can  scarcely  have 
been  the  priests  of  the  Persians 
when  Darius  Hystaspis  proclaimed 
a  general  massacre  of  them,  and  es- 
tablished the  annual  Magophonia. 
(Herod,  iii.  79) ;  but  when  Herodo- 
tus wrote,  about  seventy  years 
later,  they  had  attained  the  position 


(ib.  i.  132).  See  the  Author's 
'  Essay  on  the  Religion  of  the  An- 
cient Persians,'  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  Herodotus  (pp.  346-351),  2nd 
edition),  and  compare  Westergaard, 
'  Preface '  to  the  Zendavesta,  p. 
17. 

2  See  vol.  i.  p.  57. 
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very  little  inferior  to  the  king.  He  bore  the  title  of 
Tenpet,1  '  Head  of  the  Religion,'  or  Movpetan  Movpet? 
'Head  of  the  Chief  Magi.'  In  times  of  difficulty  and 
danger  he  was  sometimes  called  upon  to  conduct  a 
revolution ; 3  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  he 
was  always  reckoned  among  the  monarch's  chief  coun- 
sellors.4 Next  in  rank  to  him  were  a  number  of  Movpets, 
or  'Chief  Magi,'  called  also  destoors  or  'rulers,'  who 
scarcely  perhaps  constituted  an  order,  but  still  held  an 
exalted  position.5  Under  these  were,  finally,  a  large 
body  of  ordinary  Magi,  dispersed  throughout  the  em- 
pire, but  especially  congregated  in  the  chief  towns. 

The  Magi  officiated  in  a  peculiar  dress.  This  con- 
sisted of  a  tall  peaked  cap  of  felt  or  some  similar 
material,  having  deep  lappets  at  the  side,  which  con- 
cealed the  jaw  and  even  the  lips,  and  a  long  white  robe,  or 
cloak,  descending  to  the  ankles.6  They  assembled  often 
in  large  numbers,  and  marched  in  stately  processions, 
impressing  the  multitude  by  a  grand  and  striking  cere- 
monial. Besides  the  offerings  which  were  lavished  upon 
them  by  the  faithful,  they  possessed,  considerable  en- 
dowments in  land,7  which  furnished  them  with  an 
assured  subsistence.  They  were  allowed  by  Chosroes 
the  First  a  certain  administrative  power  in  civil  matters; 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  was  to  take  place  under 
their  supervision  ;  they  were  empowered  to  interfere 
in  cases  of  oppression,  and  protect  the  subject  against 
the  tax-gatherer.8 


1  Patkanian,  in  the  Journal  Asi- 
alique  for  1866,  p.  115. 

2  Ibid.  Mov-pet  or  Mog-pet, 
'  Magorum  caput,'  becomes  in  the 
later  Persian  Mobed. 

3  See  above,  p.  8. 

4  Supra,  pp.  10S,  323,  324,  vol.  i. ; 
105,  etc.,  vol.  ii. 

5  Hyde  compares   them   to  the 


'  Bishops '  of  the  Christian  Church 
(De  relig.  Pers.  c.  30,  p.  372). 

0  Strabo,  xv.  3,  §  15  ;  Diog.  Laert. 
Prooem.  §  6.  The  pointed  cap  and 
cloak  were  still  worn  in  Parthian 
times.  (See  the  Author's  Sixth 
Oriental  Monarchy,  p.  303.) 

7  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6  ;  p.  373. 

8  See  above,  p.  105. 
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The  Zoroastrian  worship  was  intimately  connected 
with  fire-temples  1  and  fire-altars.  A  fire-temple  was 
maintained  in  every  important  city  throughout  the 
empire ;  and  in  thqse  a  sacred  flame,  believed  to  have 
been  lighted  from  heaven,  was  kept  up  perpetually,  by 
the  care  of  the  priests,  and  was  spoken  of  as  1  unex- 
tinguishable. ' 2  Fire-altars  probably  also  existed,  inde- 
pendently of  temples ;  and  an  erection  of  this  kind 
maintained  from  first  to  last  an  honourable  position  on 
the  Sassanian  coins,  being  the  main  impress  upon  the 
reverse.3  It  was  represented  with  the  flame  rising  from 
it,  and  sometimes  with  a  head  in  the  flame ; 4  its  stem 
was  ornamented  with  garlands  or  fillets  ;  and  on  either 
side,  as  protectors  or  as  worshippers,  were  represented 
two  figures,  sometimes  watching  the  flame,  sometimes 
turned  from  it,  guarding  it  apparently  from  external 
enemies.5 

Besides  the  sacerdotal,  the  Magi  claimed  to  exercise 
the  prophetical  office.  From  a  very  early  date  they 
had  made  themselves  conspicuous  as  omen-readers  and 
dream- expounders  ; 6  but,  not  content  with  such  occa- 


1  The  statement  of  Herodotus 
that  the  Persians  had  no  temples 
(i.  131,  ad  init.)  is  not  even  true 
of  his  own  age,  as  appears  from  the 
Behistun  inscription,  where  Darius 
states  that  he  rebuilt  the  '  temples ' 
(ayadand)  which  Gomates  the 
Magician  had  destroyed  (Beh.  Ins. 
col.  i.  par.  14,  §  5).  In  Sassanian 
times  their  fire-temples  are  fre- 
quently mentioned.  (See  above,  p. 
174  ;  and  compare  Nicephorus,  l)c 
rebuspost  Mauricium.p.V2,A;  Hyde, 
De  relic/.  Pers.  c.  29,  p.  359 ;  Creuzer, 
Symbol.  i.  pp.  651,  719,  2nd  edition; 
Patkanian,  in  Journ.  Asiatique, 
I860,  p.  112  ;  &c. ) 

2  Jlvo      UOj3eOTOl>      bvkaTTOVGlV  ol 

Moyot  (Strab.  xv.  3,  §  15). 


3  See  the  representations  on 
coins,  pp.  6(5,  94,  253,  329,  338,  vol. 
i.;  10,  40,  116,  &c,  vol.  ii. 

4  As  in  the  coins  given  on  pp. 
338,  vol.  i.,  and  153,  vol.  ii. 

5  These  guardians  became  ulti- 
mately so  debased  as  scarcely  to 
present  the  appearance  of  human 
figures.  They  are  however  main- 
tained, together  with  the  fire-altar, 
to  the  very  close  of  the  empire. 
(See  the  coin  of  Isdigerd  III.  on 
p.  239.) 

G  Herod,  i.  107,  108,  120  ;  vii.  19, 
37  ;  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  23,  41,  &c.  That 
the  Magi  of  Sassanian  times  under- 
took to  expound  omens,  appears 
from  the  story  of  Kobad's  siege  of 
Amida  (supra,  p.  18). 


Opposite  page  801,  vol. 
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sional  exhibitions  of  prophetic  power,  they  ultimately 
reduced  divination  to  a  system,  and,  by  the  help  of  the 
barsom  or  bundle  of  divining  rods,  undertook  to  return 
a  true  answer  on  all  points  connected  with  the  future, 
upon  which  they  might  be  consulted.1  Credulity  is  never 
wanting  among  Orientals  ;  and  the  power  of  the  priest- 
hood was  no  doubt  greatly  increased  by  a  pretention 
which  was  easily  made,  readily  believed,  and  not  gene- 
rally discredited  by  failures,  however  numerous. 

The  Magian  priest  was  commonly  seen  with  the 
barsom  in  his  hand  ;  but  occasionally  he  exchanged  that 
instrument  for  another,  known  as  the  hhrafqthraghna.2 
It  was  among  the  duties  of  the  pious  Zoroastrian,  and 
more  especially  of  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
priestly  office,  to  wage  perpetual  war  with  Ahriman, 
and  to  destroy  his  works  whenever  opportunity  offered. 
Now  among  these,  constituting  a  portion  of  1  the  bad 
creation,1  were  all  such  animals  as  frogs,  toads,  snakes, 
newts,  mice,  lizards,  flies,  and  the  like.  The  Magi  took 
every  opportunity  of  killing  such  creatures  ;  3  and  the 
klirafqiliraglma  was  an  implement  which  they  invented 
for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  this  pious  purpose. 

The  court  of  the  Sassanian  kings,  especially  in  the 
later  period  of  the  empire,  was  arranged  upon  a  scale 
of  almost  unexampled  grandeur  and  magnificence.  The 
robes  worn  by  the  Great  King  were  beautifully  em- 
broidered, and  covered  with  gems  and  pearls,  which  in 
some  representations  may  be  counted  by  hundreds.4 
The  royal  crown,  which  could  not  be  worn,  but  was 
hung  from  the  ceiling  by  a  gold  chain  exactly  over  the 


1  Dino,  Fr.  8  ;  Schol.  Nic.  Ther. 
613  ;  Vendidad,  Farg.  xviii.  1-6. 

2  Vendidad,  l.s.c. 

3  See  Herod,  i.  140. 

4  See     especially     the  central 


figure  in  the  archway  at  Takht-i- 
Bostan,  which  represents  Chosroes 
II.  in  his  robes  of  state.  (Flaudin, 
Voyage  en  Perse,  pi.  9. ) 
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head  of  the  king  when  he  took  his  seat  in  his  throne- 
room,  is  said  to  have  been  adorned  with  a  thousand 
pearls,  each  as  large  as  an  egg.1  The  throne  itself  was 
of  gold,  and  was  supported  on  four  feet,  each  formed 
of  a  single  enormous  ruby.2  The  great  throne-room 
was  ornamented  with  enormous  columns  of  silver,  be- 
tween which  were  hangings  of  rich  silk  or  brocade.3 
The  vaulted  roof  presented  to  the  eye  representations 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars; 4  while  globes,  probably  of  crystal,  or  of  burnished 
metal,  hung  suspended  from  it5  at  various  heights, 
lighting  up  the  dark  space  as  with  a  thousand  lustres. 

The  state  observed  at  the  court  resembled  that  of 
the  most  formal  and  stately  of  the  Oriental  monarchies. 
The'courtiers  were  organised  in  seven  ranks.  Fore- 
most came  the  Ministers  of  the  crown  ;  next  the  Mo- 
beds,  or  chief  Magi ;  after  them,  the  Mrbeds,  or  judges ; 
then  the  sipehbeds,  or  commanders-in-chief,  of  whom 
there  were  commonly  four  ;  last  of  all  the  singers,  mu- 
sicians, and  men  of  science,  arranged  in  three  orders. 
The  king  sat  apart  even  from  the  highest  nobles,  who, 
unless  summoned,  might  not  approach  nearer  than 
thirty  feet  from  him.  A  low  curtain  separated  him 
from  them,  which  was  under  the  charge  of  an  officer, 
who  drew  it  for  those  only  with  whom  the  king  had 
expressed  a  desire  to  converse.6 

An  important  part  of  the  palace  was  the  seraglio. 
The  polygamy  practised  by  the  Sassanian  princes  was 
on  the  largest  scale  that  has  ever  been  heard  of, 
Chosroes  II.  having  maintained,  we  are  told,  three 


1  Tabari,  Chronique,  vol.  ii.  p. 
305.  This  is,  of  course,  an  exag- 
geration. 

2  Ibid.  p.  304. 

3  D'Herbelot.  Bibl.    Orient,  vol. 


iii.  p.  480. 

4  Cedrenus,  p.  412. 

5  D'Herbelot,  l.s.c. 

0  See  Macoudi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  156-9. 
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thousand  concubines.1  The  modest  requirements  of  so 
many  secondary  wives  necessitated  the  lodging  and 
sustenance  of  twelve  thousand  additional  females,2 
chiefly  slaves,  whose  office  was  to  attend  on  these  royal 
favourites,  attire  them,  and  obey  their  behests.  Eunuchs 
are  not  mentioned  as  employed  to  any  large  extent ; 
but  in  the  sculptures  of  the  early  princes  they  seem  to 
be  represented  as  holding  offices  of  importance,3  and  the 
analogy  of  Oriental  courts  does  not  allow  us  to  doubt 
that  the  seraglio  was,  to  some  extent  at  any  rate,  under 
their  superintendence.  Each  Sassanian  monarch  had 
one  sultana  or  principal  wife,  who  was  generally  a 
princess  by  birth,  but  might  legally  be  of  any  origin. 
In  one  or  two  instances  the  monarch  sets  the  effigy  of 
his  principal  wife  upon  his  coins  ; 4  but  this  is  unusual ; 
and  when,  towards  the  close  of  the  empire,  females  were 
allowed  to  ascend  the  throne,  it  is  thought  that  they 
refrained  from  parading  themselves  in  this  way,  and 
stamped  their  coins  with  the  head  of  a  male.5 

In  attendance  upon  the  monarch  were  usually  his 
parasol-bearer,  his  fan-bearer,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  eunuch,6  the  Senekapan?  or  '  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,' the  May  pet,  or  '  Chief  Butler,'  the  Andertzapet,  or 
1  Master  of  the  Wardrobe,'  the  Akhorapet,  or  '  Master  of 
the  Horse,'  the  Taharliapet,  or  '  Chief  Cupbearer,'  the 
Shahpan,  or  '  Chief  Falconer,'  and  the  Krhogpet,  or 


1  So  Gibbon,  following  certain 
Oriental  authorities  {Decline  and 
Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  395).  Other  writers 
(as  Mirkhond  and  Tabari)  raise  the 
number  to  12,000.  (See  above,  p. 
191,  note1.) 

2  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 

3  See  the  woodcuts  opp.  pp.  82,  91, 
108,  vol.  i. ,  and  that  on  p.  268,  vol.  ii. 

4  Supra,  p.  108,  vol.  i. ;  and  com- 
pare p.  193,  vol.  ii. 


5  See  Longperier,  Medailles  des 
Sasmnides,  pi.  xii.,  coins  of  Pou- 
ran-  (docht)  and  Azermi-  (docht). 
It  is  however  very  doubtful 
whether  we  have  any  coins  of 
these  queens. 

6  See  the  woodcut,  p.  268. 

7  This  and  thef ollowingnames  are 
taken  from  Patkanian's  summary 
of  Sassanian  history  in  the  Journal 
Asiatique  for  1866,  pp.  114-116. 
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'  Master  of  the  Workmen.'  Except  the  parasol-bearer 
and  fan-bearer,  these  officials  all  presided  over  depart- 
ments, and  had  under  them  a  numerous  body  of  subor- 
dinates. If  the  royal  stables  contained  even  8,000 
horses,  which  one  monarch  is  said  to  have  kept  for  his 
own  riding,1  the  grooms  and  stable-boys  must  have  been 
counted  by  hundreds ;  and  an  equal  or  greater  number 
of  attendants  must  have  been  required  for  the  camels 
and  elephants,  which  are  estimated  2  respectively  at 
1,200  and  12,000.  The  '  workmen  '  were  also  prob- 
ably a  corps  of  considerable  size,  continually  engaged 
in  repairs  or  in  temporary  or  permanent  erections. 

Other  great  officials,  corresponding  more  nearly  to 
the  '  Ministers '  of  a  modern  sovereign,  were  the  Vzourk- 
Jiramanatar*  or  1  Grand  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Orders,' 
who  held  the  post  now  known  as  that  of  Grand  Vizier ; 
the  Dprapet  Ariats,  or  '  Chief  of  the  Scribes  of  Iran,'  a 
sort  of  Chancellor ;  the  Hazarapet  dran  Ariats,  or 
'  Chiliarch  of  the  Gate  of  Iran,'  a  principal  Minister ;  the 
Hamarakar,  a  1  Chief  Cashier  '  or  '  Paymaster ; '  and 
the  KJiohrdean  dpir,  or  1  Secretary  of  Council,'  a  sort 
of  Privy  Council  clerk  or  registrar.  The  native  names 
of  these  officers  are  known  to  us  chiefly  through  the 
Armenian  writers  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  centuries.4 

The  Sassanian  court,  though  generally  held  at  Ctesi- 
phon,  migrated  to  other  cities,  if  the  king  so  pleased, 
and  is  found  established,  at  one  time  in  the  old  Persian 


1  Chosroes  II.  (Parvviz)  is  as- 
signed this  number  by  Tabari 
(vol.  ii.  p.  305),  who  reckons  the 
entire  royal  stud  at  50,000  !  Prob- 
ably a  cipher  should  be  struck  off 
both  numbers. 

2  Mirkhond,  Histoire  des  Sassa- 
nides,  p.  404.  Compare  Tabari 
(l.s.c.)  and  Macoudi  (vol.  ii.  pp. 
230-2). 


3  Here  again  I  am  indebted  to 
Patkanian  for  the  native  names  of 
the  officers.  (See  p.  303,  note  '.) 
In  modern  Persia  the  correspond- 
ing officer  is  called  the  Buzurk- 
Fermander. 

4  As  Elisams  and  Lazare  Parbe, 
who  wrote  between  a.d.  400  and 
500,  and  Sepeos,  who  wrote  between 
a.d.  600  and  700. 
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capital,  Persepolis,1  at  another  in  the  comparatively 
modern  city  of  Dastagherd.2  The  monarchs  maintained 
from  first  to  last  numerous  palaces,  which  they  visited 
at  their  pleasure  and  made  their  residence  for  a  longer 
-or  a  shorter  period.  Four  such  palaces  have  been  already 
described; 3  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many 
others  existed  in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  There 
was  certainly  one  of  great  magnificence  at  Canzaca ; 4 
and  several  are  mentioned  as  occupied  by  Heraclius  in 
the  country  between  the  Lower  Zab  and  Ctesiphon.5 
Chosroes  II.  undoubtedly  built  one  near  Takht-i-Bostan ; 
and  Sapor  the  First  must  have  had  one  at  Shapur, 
where  he  set  up  the  greater  portion  of  his  monuments. 
The  discovery  of  the  Mashita  palace,  in  a  position  so 
little  inviting  as  the  land  of  Moab,  seems  to  imply  a 
very  general  establishment  of  royal  residences  in  the 
remote  provinces  of  the  empire. 

The  costume  of  the  later  Persians  is  known  to  us 
chiefly  from  the  representations  of  the  kings,  on  whose 
figures  alone  have  the  native  artists  bestowed  much 
attention.  In  peace,  the  monarch  seems  to  have  worn 
a  sort  of  pelisse  or  long  coat,  partially  open  in  front, 
and  with  close  fitting  sleeves  reaching  to  the  wrist,6 
under  which  he  had  a  pair  of  loose  trowsers  descending 
to  the  feet  and  sometimes  even  covering  7  them.  A 
belt  or  girdle  encircled  his  waist.  His  feet  were  en- 
cased in  patterned  shoes,8  tied  with  long  flowing 


1  This  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
court  in  the  earlier  times — from 
the  foundation  of  the  empire,  at 
any  rate,  till  the  time  of  Julian. 
(See  above,  p.  212,  vol.  i.) 

2  Supra,  p.  182. 

3  Those  of  Serbistan  and  Firuza- 
bad  in  Persia  Proper,  of  Ctesiphon 
in  Irak,  and  of  Mashita  in  the  land 


of  Moab.  (See  above,  pp.  252-260.) 

4  Supra,  p.  190,  note  2. 

5  Theophan.  Chronograph,  pp. 
268-270. 

0  See  the  woodcut  opp.  p.  64,  vol.  i. 

7  See  especially  the  woodcut 
on  p.  268. 

8  The  patterning  appears  in  the 
figure   representing  Chosroes  II., 
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ribbons.  Over  his  pelisse  he  wore  occasionally  a  long 
cape  or  short  cloak,  which  was  fastened  with  a  brooch 
or  strings  across  the  breast  and  flowed  over  the  back 
and  shoulders.1  The  material  composing  the  cloak  was 
in  general  exceedingly  light  and  flimsy.  The  head- 
dress commonly  worn  seems  to  have  been  a  round  cap, 
which  was  perhaps  ornamented  with  jewels.2  The  vest 
and  trowsers  were  also  in  some  cases  richly  jewelled.3 
Every  king  wore  ear-rings,4  with  one,  two,  or  three 
pendants.  A  collar  or  necklace  was  also  commonly 
worn  round  the  neck  ;  and  this  had  sometimes  two  or 
more  pendants  in  front.  Occasionally  the  beard  was 
brought  to  a  point  and  had  a  jewel  hanging  from  it.5 
The  hair  seems  always  to  have  been  worn  long ;  it  was 
elaborately  curled,  and  hung  down  on  either  shoulder 
in  numerous  ringlets.  When  the  monarch  rode  out  in 
state,  an  attendant  held  the  royal  parasol  over  him.6 

In  war7  the  monarch  encased  the  upper  part  of  his 
person  in  a  coat  of  mail,  composed  of  scales  or  links. 
Over  this  he  wore  three  belts  ;  the  first,  which  crossed 
the  breast  diagonally,  was  probably  attached  to  his 


under  the  arch  at  Takht-i-Bostan, 
and  in  the  statue  of  Sapor  I.  In 
this  latter  case  the  pattern  is  a 
cross.    (See  above,  opp.  p.  267.) 

1  See  the  figures  of  Sapor  I.  (opp. 
pp.  82  and  91,  vol.  i. ) ;  and  compare 
that  of  Artaxerxes  I.  (p.  268,  vol.  ii. ). 

2  The  round  cap,  with  its  orna- 
mentation of  jewels  or  pearls,  may 
be  best  seen  in  the  gem  portraits  of 
Sapor  I.  {p.  100,  vol.  i.),  and  Hor- 
misdas  II.  (p.  138,  vol.  i.j.  It  seems 
to  be  still  worn  in  the  time  of  Chos- 
roes  II.  (p.  277,  vol.  ii.),  but  is  lower, 
only  just  covering  the  head. 

3  See  especially  the  figure  of 
Chosroe's  II.  under  the  arch. 

4  Ear-rings  are,  I  believe,  uni- 


versal upon  the  coins  ;  but  in  the 
sculptures  they  are  not  unfrequent- 
ly  omitted.  (See  the  head  of  Narses 
on  p.  118,  vol.  i.) 

5  See  the  coins  on  pp.  94,  103, 
108,  115,  &c,  vol.  i. 

6  See  the  bas-relief  of  the  stag- 
hunt  (opp.  p.  276). 

7  The  following  description  is 
taken  almost  wholly  from  the 
figure  representing  Chosroes  II.  on 
his  war-horse,  Sheb-Diz,  in  the 
lower  compartment  of  the  great  re- 
lief at  Takht-i-Bostan.  An  excel- 
lent representation  of  this  figure  is 
given  by  Flandm  (Voyage  en  Perse, 
Planches  Anciennes,  vol.  i.  pi.  10). 
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shield,  which  might  be  hung  from  it ;  the  second  sup- 
ported his  sword  ;  and  the  third  his  quiver,  and  per- 
haps his  bow-case.1  A  stiff  embroidered  trowser  of 
great  fulness  protected  the  leg,  while  the  head  was 
guarded  by  a  helmet,  and  a  vizor  of  chain  mail  hid  all 
the  face  but  the  eyes.  The  head  and  fore-quarters  of 
the  royal  charger  were  also  covered  with  armour,  which 
descended  below  the  animal's  knees  in  front,  but  was 
not  carried  back  behind  the  rider.  The  monarch's 
shield  was  round,  and  carried  on  the  left  arm  ;  his  main 
offensive  weapon  was  a  heavy  spear,  which  he  bran- 
dished in  his  right  hand, 

One  of  the  favourite  pastimes  of  the  kings  was 
hunting.  The  Sassanian  remains  show  us  the  royal 
sportsmen  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  stag,  the  wild 
boar,  the  ibex,  the  antelope,  and  the  buffalo.2  To  this 
catalogue  of  their  beasts  of  chase  the  classical  writers 
add  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  wild  ass,  and  the  bear. 
Lions,  tigers,  bears,  and  wild  asses  were,  it  appears, 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  sport,  and  kept  in  royal 
parks  or  paradises3  until  a  hunt  was  determined  on. 
The  monarchs  then  engaged  in  the  sport  in  person, 
either  singly  or  in  conjunction  with  a  royal  ambassador,4 
or  perhaps  of  a  favourite  minister,  or  a  few  friends.5 


1  The  bow-case  is  not  seen  ;  but 
it  may  have  hung  on  the  left  side  ; 
or  an  attendant  may  have  handed 
the  king  his  bow  when  he  required 
it. 

*2  The  chase  of  the  stag  and  wild- 
boar  is  represented  at  Takht-i-Bos- 
tan  (supra,  opp.  pp.  276  and  278, 
vol.  ii.);  that  of  the  wild  boar,  the 
ibex,  the  antelope,  and  the  buffalo, 
is  seen  in  the  precious  vase  of  Firuz 
(supra,  p.  329,  vol.  i.). 

3  Lions,  tigers,  and  wild  asses 
were  found  by  Heraclius  in  the  par- 
adise attached  to  the  Dastagherd 


palace,  where  there  were  also  a 
number  of  antelopes  (Theophan. 
Chronograph,  p.  268,  C).  Julian 
found,  in  paradises  near  Ctesiphon, 
lions,  bears,  and  wild  boars  (supra, 
p.  212,  vol.  i.). 

4  When  Stilicho  visited  the 
Persian  court,  he  was  entertained 
in  this  manner,  and  acquired  great 
credit,  if  we  may  believe  Claudian, 
for  his  skill  in  the  chase.  (See  the 
poem  Be  laudihus  Stilichonis,  i.  11. 
64-6. ) 

5  Seven  horsemen  accompany  the 
monarch  in  the  great  stag-hunt  of 
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The  lion  was  engaged  hand  to  hand  with  sword  or 
spear  ;  the  more  dangerous  tiger  was  attacked  from  a 
distance  with  arrows.1  Stags  and  wild  boars  were 
sufficiently  abundant  to  make  the  keeping  of  them  in 
paradises  unnecessary.  When  the  king  desired  to  hunt 
them,  it  was  only  requisite  to  beat  a  certain  extent  of 
country  in  order  to  make  sure  of  finding  the  game. 
This  appears  to  have  been  done  generally  by  elephants, 
which  entered  the  marshes  or  the  woodlands,  and 
spreading  themselves  wide,  drove  the  animals  before 
them  towards  an  enclosed  space,  surrounded  by  a 
net  or  a  fence,  where  the  king  was  stationed  with  his 
friends  and  attendants.  If  the  tract  was  a  marsh,  the 
monarch  occupied  a  boat,  from  which  he  quietly  took 
aim  at  the  beasts  that  came  within  shot.  Otherwise  he 
pursued  the  game  on  horseback,2  and  transfixed  it  while 
riding  at  full  speed.  In  either  case,  he  seems  to  have 
joined  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  the  delights  of 


Chosroes  II.  (opp.  p.  276).  They  are  | 
probably  participators  in  the  sport. 

1  This  difference  is  marked  in  the 
lines  of  Claud ian, 

Quis  Stilichone  prior  ferro  penetrare  leones 
Comminus,  aut  longe  virgatas  flgere  tigres? 


{Be  laud.  Stilich.  i.  64-5.) 

2  The  Sassanian,  like  the  Jewish 
kings  (1  K.  i.  33),  sometimes 
condescended  to  ride  mules.  The 
saddle-mule  of  Chosroes  I.  is  repre- 
sented in  a  bas-relief. 
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music.  Bands  of  harpers  and  other  musicians  were 
placed  near  him  within  the  enclosure,  and  he  could 
listen  to  their  strains  while  he  took  his  pastime.1 

The  musical  instruments  which  appear  distinctly  on 
the  Sassanian  sculptures  are  the  harp,  the  horn,  the 
drum,  and  the  flute  or  pipe.  The  harp  is  triangular, 
and  has  seven  strings ;  it  is  held  in  the  lap,  and  played 
apparently  by  both  hands.  The  drum  is  of  small  size. 
The  horns  and  pipes  are  too  rudely  represented  for 
their  exact  character  to  be  apparent.  Concerted  pieces 
seem  to  have  been  sometimes  played  by  harpers  only, 
of  whom  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  joined  in  the  execu- 
tion. Mixed  bands  were  more  numerous.  In  one 
instance 2  the  number  of  performers  amounts  to  twen- 
ty-six, of  whom  seven  play  the  harp,  an  equal  number 
the  flute  or  pipe,  three  the  horn,  one  the  drum,  while 
eight  are  too  slightly  rendered  for  their  instruments  to 
be  recognised.  A  portion  of  the  musicians  occupy  an 
elevated  orchestra,  to  which  there  is  access  by  a  flight 
of  steps. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Sassanian  mon- 
archs  took  a  pleasure  also  in  the  pastime  of  hawking. 
It  has  been  already  noticed  that  among  the  officers  of 
the  court  was  a  '  Head  Falconer,1  who  must  have  pre- 
sided over  this  species  of  sport.3  Hawking  was  of  great 
antiquity  in  the  East,4  and  appears  to  have  been  handed 
down  uninterruptedly  from  remote  times  to  the  pres- 


1  See  the  two  hunting  bas-reliefs 
(opp.  pp.  270,  and  278). 

2  See  the  representation  of  the 
stag-hunt  (opp.  p.  276). 

3  The  word  Shahpan  is  somewhat 
doubtfully  rendered  as  '  Head  Fal- 
coner' by  Patkanian  (Journal 
Asiatique,  1866,  p.  115);  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  he  is 
right.    The  modern  Persians  call 


their  favourite  falcon  the  Shaheen, 
and  another  variety  the  Shah-bazd 
(Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp. 
480-1). 

4  Mr.  Layard  says  that  he  ob- 
served a  falconer  with  a  hawk  on 
his  wrist  among  the  sculptures  of 
Khorsabad  (ibid.  p.  483,  note), 
which  belong  to  the  eighth  century 

B.C. 
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ent  day.  We  may  reasonably  conjecture  that  the 
ostriches  and  pheasants,  if  not  the  peacocks  also,  kept 
in  the  royal  preserves,1  were  intended  to  be  used  in 
this  pastime,  the  hawks  being  flown  at  them  if  other 
game  proved  to  be  scarce. 

The  monarchs  also  occasionally  amused  themselves 
in  their  leisure  hours  by  games.  The  introduction  of 
chess  from  India  by  the  great  Chosroes  (Anushirwan) 
has  already  been  noticed ; 2  and  some  authorities  state 
that  the  same  monarch  brought  into  use  also  a  species 
of  tric-trac  or  draughts.3  Unfortunately  we  have  no 
materials  for  determining  the  exact  form  of  the  game 
in  either  case,  the  Sassanian  remains  containing  no 
representation  of  such  trivial  matters. 

In  the  character  of  their  warfare,  the  Persians  of  the 
Sassanian  period  did  not  greatly  differ  from  the  same 
people  under  the  Achaemenian  kings.  The  principal 
changes  which  time  had  brought  afcout  were  an  almost 
entire  disuse  of  the  war  chariot,4  and  the  advance  of  the 


1  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p  3  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orien- 
268,  C.  tale,  vol.  iv.  p.  486. 

2  Supra,  p.  112.  4  1  find  only  two  occasions  during 


sassanian  chariot  (from  the  has  reliefs). 
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elephant  corps  into  a  very  prominent  and  important 
position.  Four  main  arms  of  the  service  were  recog- 
nised, each  standing  on  a  different  level :  viz.  the  ele- 
phants, the  horse,  the  archers,  and  the  ordinary  footmen. 
The  elephant  corps  held  the  first  position.1  It  was 
recruited  from  India,  but  was  at  no  time  very  numerous. 
Great  store  was  set  by  it ;  and  in  some  of  the  earlier 
battles  against  the  Arabs  the  victory  was  regarded  as 
gained  mainly  by  this  arm  of  the  service.2  It  acted 
with  best  effect  in  an  open  and  level  district ;  but  the 
value  put  upon  it  was  such  that,  however  rough,  moun- 
tainous, and  woody  the  country  into  which  the  Persian 
arms  penetrated,  the  elephant  always  accompanied  the 
march  of  the  Persian  troops,  and  care  was  taken  to 
make  roads  by  which  it  could  travel.3  The  elephant 
corps  was  under  a  special  chief,  known  as  the  Zendka- 
jpet,  or  'Commander  of  the  Indians  J  *  either  because 
the  beasts  came  from  that  country,  or  because  they 
were  managed  by  natives  of  Hindustan. 

The  Persian  cavalry  in  the  Sassanian  period  seems  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  of  the  heavy  kind.  We  hear 
nothing  during  these  centuries  of  those  clouds  of  light 
horse  which,  under  the  e,arlier  Persian  and  under  the 
Parthian  monarchy,  hung  about  invading  or  retreating 
armies,  countless  in  their  numbers,  agile  in  their  move- 


the  Sassanian  period  where  char- 
iots are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  armed  force.  One  is  the 
famous  occasion  of  the  invasion  of 
Alexander  Severus  (supra,  p.  43, 
vol.  i.),  where,  according  to  him, 
1,800  scythed  chariots  were  hrought 
into  the  field  against  him!  The 
other  is  towards  the  close  of  the 
empire,  when,  after  the  battle  of 
Nineveh,  some  chariots  are  said  to 
have  been  taken  by  Heraclius  (su- 
pra, p.  184,  vol.  ii.).  There  is  no 
mention  of  their  actual  employment 


in  any  battle,  and  only  one  repre- 
sentation of  a  chariot  on  the  sculp- 
tures. (See  woodcut  opposite.) 

1  See  above,  pp.  43,  113,  163, 
224,  230,  &c,  vol.  i. 

2  Supra,  pp.  216-17,  and  220. 

3  On  the  employment  of  ele- 
phants in  the  Lazic  war,  see  above, 
p.  74,  note  4.  Elephants  are  fre- 
quent upon  the  sculptures.  (See 
the  woodcuts  opp.  pp.  276  and  278. ) 

4  Patkanian  in  the  Journal  Asi~ 
atique  for  1866,  p.  114. 
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ments,  a  terrible  annoyance  at  the  best  of  times,  and  a, 
fearful  peril  under  certain  circumstances.  The  Persian 
troops  which  pursued  Julian  were  composed  of  heavily 
armed  cavalry,  foot  archers,  and  elephants ; 1  and  the 
only  light  horse  of  which  we  have  any  mention  during 
the  disastrous  retreat  of  his  army  are  the  Saracenic 
allies  of  Sapor.2  In  these  auxiliaries,  and  in  the 
Cadusians  from  the  Caspian  region,  the  Persians  had 
always,  when  they  wished  it,  a  cavalry  excellently 
suited  for  light  service ;  but  their  own  horse  during  the 
Sassanian  period  seems  to  have  been  entirely  of  the 
heavy  kind,  armed  and  equipped,  that  is,  very  much  as 
Chosroes  II.  is  seen  to  be  at  Takht-i-Bostan.3  The 


A  Persian  guardsman  (from  the  bas-reliefs). 

horses  themselves  were  heavily  armoured  about  their 
head,  neck,  and  chest ;  the  rider  wore  a  coat  of  mail 
which  completely  covered  his  body  as  far  as  the  hips, 


1  Supra,  p.  224,  vol.  i. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  223,  231,  and  237,  vol.  i. 
8  See  the  representation  of  Chos- 


roes II.  (opp.  p.  274),  and  com- 
pare Julian,  Orat.  ii.  p.  116. 
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and  a  strong  helmet,  with  a  vizor,  which  left  no  part  of 
the  face  exposed  but  the  eyes.  He  carried  a  small 
round  shield  on  his  left  arm,  and  had  for  weapons  a 
heavy  spear,  a  sword,  and  a  bow  and  arrows.  He  did 
not  fear  a  collision  with  the  best  Roman  troops.  The 
Sassanian  horse  often  charged  the  infantry  of  the  legions 
with  success,  and  drove  it  headlong  from  the  field  of 
battle.  In  time  of  peace,  the  royal  guards  were  more 
simply  accoutred.    (See  the  woodcut  opposite.) 

The  archers  formed  the  elite  of  the  Persian  infantry.1 
They  were  trained  to  deliver  their  arrows  with  extreme 
rapidity,  and  with  an  aim  that  was  almost  unerring. 
The  huge  wattled  shields,  adopted  by  the  Achsemenian 
Persians  from  the  Assyrians,  still  remained  in  use  ; 2  and 
from  behind  a  row  of  these,  rested  upon  the  ground  and 
forming  a  sort  of  loop-holed  wall,  the  Sassanian  bow- 
men shot  their  weapons  with  great  effect ;  nor  was  it 
until  their  store  of  arrows  was  exhausted  that  the 
Romans,  ordinarily,  felt  themselves  upon  even  terms 
with  their  enemy.  Sometimes  the  archers,  instead  of 
thus  fighting  in  line,  were  intermixed  with  the  heavy 
horse,3  with  which  it  was  not  difficult  for  them  to  keep 
pace.  They  galled  the  foe  with  their  constant  dis- 
charges from  between  the  ranks  of  the  horsemen, 
remaining  themselves  in  comparative  security,  as  the 
legions  rarely  ventured  to  charge  the  Persian  mailed 
cavalry.  If  they  were  forced  to  retreat,  they  still  shot 
backwards  as  they  fled ; 4  and  it  was  a  proverbial  say- 
ing with  the  Romans,  that  they  were  then  especially 
formidable.5 

1  The  pay  of  an  archer  consider-  j     3  Supra,  p.  224,  vol.  i. 

ably  exceeded  that  of  an  ordinary  |  4  Supra,  pp.  225,  vol.  i.,  and  236, 
foot  soldier  (supra,  pp.  100-7).  vol.  ii. 

2  Supra,  pp.  215,  vol.  L,  and  32,  |  5  Compare  Virg.  Georq.  iii.  31  ; 
vol.  ii.  I  Hor.    Od.   i.    19,   11;  ii.  13,  17; 
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The  ordinary  footmen  seem  to  have  been  armed  with 
swords  and  spears,  perhaps  also  with  darts.  They  were 
generally  stationed  behind  the  archers,1  who,  however, 
retired  through  their  ranks,  when  close  fighting  began. 
They  had  little  defensive  armour ;  but  still  seem  to  have 
fought  with  spirit  and  tenacity,  being  a  fair  match  for 
the  legionaries  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  supe- 
rior to  most  other  adversaries. 

It  is  uncertain  how  the  various  arms  of  the  service 
were  organised  internally.  We  do  not  hear  of  any 
divisions  corresponding  to  the  Roman  legions  or  to 
modern  regiments ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
there  were  not  some  such  bodies.2  Perhaps  each 
satrap 3  of  a  province  commanded  the  troops  raised 
within  his  government,  taking  the  actual  lead  of  the 
cavalry  or  the  infantry  at  his  discretion.  The  Crown 
doubtless  appointed  the  commanders-in-chief  —  the 
Sparapets,  Spahapets,  or  Sipehbedsf  as  well  as  the 
other  generals  (arzbeds),  the  head  of  the  commissariat 
(hambarapet  or  hambarakapet),  and  the  commander 
of  the  elephants  (zendkapet).  The  satraps  may  have 
acted  as  colonels  of  regiments  under  the  arzbeds,  and 
may  probably  have  had  the  nomination  of  the  subor- 
dinate (regimental)  officers. 

The  great  national  standard  was  the  famous 
'leathern  apron  of  the    blacksmith,'  originally  un- 


Justin.  xli.  2  ;  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  35  ; 
Claudian,  De  laud.  Stilich.  i.  68  ; 
&c. 

1  Supra,  pp.  32,  177,  &c. 

2  The  only  distinct  corps  of 
which  we  hear  is  that  of  '  the  Im- 
mortals,' which  was  a  division  of 
the  cavalry  numbering  10,000, 
and  therefore  not  regimental.  (See 
above,  pp.  288,  vol.  i.,  and  33,  vol. 
ii. ;  and  compare  Herod,  vii.  83. ) 


3  The  satraps  collected  the  forces 
of  their  respective  provinces  under 
the  Achaemenians  (Herod,  vii.  26), 
and  led  them  into  battle.  The  same 
system  probably  prevailed  under  the 
Sassanians. 

4  On  these  and  the  following 
names  of  office,  see  Patkanian  in 
the  Journal  Asiatique  for  1866,  pp. 
114-5. 
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adorned,  but  ultimately  covered  with  jewels,  which  has 
been  described  in  a  former  chapter.1  This  precious 
palladium  was,  however,  but  rarely  used,  its  place 
being  supplied  for  the  most  part  by  standards  of  a  more 
ordinary  character.  These  appear  by  the  monuments2 
to  have  been  of  two  kinds.  Both  consisted  primarily 
of  a  pole  and  a  cross-bar  ;  but  in  the  one  kind  the 
cross-bar  sustained  a  single  ring  with  a  bar  athwart  it, 
while  below  depended  two  woolly  tassels ;  in  the  other, 
three  striated  balls  rose  from  the  cross-bar,  while  below 
the  place  of  the  tassels  was  taken  by  two  similar  balls. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  these  emblems  symbolised,3  or 
why  they  were  varied.  In  both  the  representations 
where  they  appear  the  standards  accompany  cavalry, 
so  that  they  cannot  reasonably  be  assigned  to  different 
arms  of  the  service.  That  the  number  of  standards 
carried  into  battle  was  considerable  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  defeat 
sustained  was  not  very  complete,  a  Persian  army  left  in 
the  enemy's  hands  as  many  as  twenty-eight  of  them.4 

During  the  Sassanian  period  there  was  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  the  Persian  tactics.  The  size  of  armies 
generally  varied  from  30,000  to  60,000  men,5  though 
sometimes6  100,000,  and  on  one  occasion  7  as  many  as 
140,000,  are  said  to  have  been  assembled.  The  bulk 
of  the  troops  were  footmen,  the  proportion  of  the  horse 


1  Supra,  p.  216. 

2  See  Ker  Porter,  Travels,  vol.  i. 
pis.  20  and  22  ;  Texier,  Description 
de  VArmenie,  &c,  vol.  ii.  pis.  131 
and  132. 

3  The  single  ring  may  be  an 
emblem  of  the  sun  ;  but  the  five 
striated  balls  defy  conjecture.  They 
are  certainly  not  the  five  planets. 

4  See  above,  page  184. 

5  Supra,  pp.  30,  31,  70,  79,  173, 
<fcc. 


6  See  pp.  177,  324,  vol.  i. ;  4,  and 
151,  note  4,  vol.  ii. 

7  At  the  great  siege  of  Daras  by 
Chosroes  I.  (supra,  p.  94,  vol.  ii.), 
Kustam's  army  at  Cadesia  num- 
bered 120,000  '(supra,  p.  21S,  vol. 
ii.).  The  army  brought  by  Arta- 
xerxes  I.  against  Alexander  Severus 
(supra,  p.  43,  vol.  i.)  is  not  taken 
into  account  here,  since  the  only 
estimate  which  we  have  of  its  num- 
ber is  quite  untrustworthy. 
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probably  never  equalling  one- third  of  a  mixed  army.1 
Plundering  expeditions  were  sometimes  undertaken  by 
bodies  of  horse  alone  ; 2  but  serious  invasions  were 
seldom  or  never  attempted  unless  by  a  force  complete 
in  all  arms ;  comprising,  that  is,  horse,  foot,  elephants, 
and  artillery.  To  attack  the  Romans  to  any  purpose, 
it  was  always  necessary  to  engage  in  the  siege  of  towns; 
and  although,  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Sassanian 
monarchy,  a  certain  weakness  and  inefficiency  in  respect 
of  sieges  manifested  itself,3  yet  ultimately  the  difficulty 
was  overcome,  and  the  Persian  expeditionary  armies, 
well  provided  with  siege  trains,  compelled  the  Roman 
fortresses  to  surrender  within  a  reasonable  time.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  later  period  so  many  fortresses 
were  taken  with  apparently  so  little  difficulty  —  Daras, 
Mardin,  Amida,  Carrhse,  Edessa,  Hierapolis,  Berhsea, 
Theodosiopolis,  Antioch,  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  Alex- 
andria, Caesareea  Mazaca,  Chalcedon  ;  the  siege  of  none 
lasting  more  than  a  few  months,  or  costing  the  assail- 
ants very  dear.  The  method  used  in  sieges  was  to 
open  trenches  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  walls,  and 
to  advance  along  them  under  cover  of  hurdles  to  the 
ditch,  and  fill  it  up  with  earth  and  fascines.4  Escalade 
might  then  be  attempted  ;  or  movable  towers,  armed 
with  rams  or  balistce,  might  be  brought  up  close  to  the 
walls,5  and  the  defences  battered  till  a  breach  was 
effected.  Sometimes  mounds  were  raised  against  the 
walls  6  to  a  certain  height,  so  that  their  upper  portion, 
which  was  their  weakest  part,  might  be  attacked,  and 
either  demolished  or  escaladed.  If  towns  resisted  pro- 
longed attacks  of  this  kind,  the  siege  was  turned  into  a 


1  Out  of  the  140,000  brought 
into  the  field  by  Chosroe's  I.  only 
40,000  were  horse. 

2  Supra,  p.  36. 

3  Supra,  pp.  156  and  164,  vol.  i. 


4  See  page  177,  vol.  i. 

5  See  pp.  178,  180,  183,  &c,  vol.  i. 

6  See  pp.  177,  180,  vol.  i. ;  17,  &c, 
vol.  ii. 
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blockade,1  lines  of  circumvallation  being  drawn  round 
the  place,  water  cut  off,  and  provisions  prevented  from 
entering.  Unless  a  strong  relieving  army  appeared  in 
the  field,  and  drove  off  the  assailants,  this  plan  was 
tolerably  sure  to  be  successful. 

Not  much  is  known  of  the  private  life  of  the  later 
Persians.  Besides  the  great  nobles  and  court  officials, 
the  strength  of  the  nation  consisted  in  its  dikhans  or 
landed  proprietors,  who  for  the  most  part  lived  on  their 
estates,  seeing  after  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
employing  thereon  the  free  labour  of  the  peasants.  It 
was  from  these  classes  chiefly  that  the  standing  army 
was  recruited,  and  that  great  levies  might  always  be 
made  in  time  of  need.  Simple  habits  appear  to  have 
prevailed  among  them ;  polygamy,  though  lawful,  was 
not  greatly  in  use ; 2  the  maxims  of  Zoroaster,  which 
commanded  industry,  purity,  and  piety,  were  fairly 
observed.  Women  seem  not  to  have  been  kept  in 
seclusion,3  or  at  any  rate  not  in  such  seclusion  as  had 
been  the  custom  under  the  Parthians,  and  as  again 
became  usual  under  the  Arabs.  The  general  condition 
of  the  population  was  satisfactory.  Most  of  the  Sassa- 
nian  monarchs  seem  to  have  been  desirous  of  governing 
well;  and  the  system  inaugurated  by  Anushirwan,4 
and  maintained  by  his  successors,  secured  the  subjects 
of  the  Great  King  from  oppression,  so  far  as  was  pos- 
sible without  representative  government.  Provincial 


1  It  was  in  this  way  that  Daras 
was  taken  (supra,  p.  94). 

2  Hyde  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
a  second  wife  was  not  taken  except- 
ing with  the  consent  of  the  first 
wife,  and  in  the  case  of  her  barren- 
ness {Be  relig.  veterum  Persarum, 
c.  34,  p.  413). 

3  Indications  of  the  non-seclusion 
of  women  are,  the  occurrence  of 


female  heads  on  the  Sassanian 
coins  (supra,  pp.  108,  vol.  i.,  and 
223,  vol.  ii.);  the  reigns  of  two  fe- 
male sovereigns  (pp.  205-6,  vol.  ii.); 
the  mention  of  women  as  culti- 
vators and  tax-payers  (p.  104,  note 
°,  vol.  ii.);  and  again  as  owners  of 
houses  (p.  118,  note1,  vol.  ii.);  &c. 

4  Supra,  pp.  102-105,  vol.  ii.  Com- 
pare p.  140,  vol.  i. 
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rulers  were  well  watched  and  well  checked;  tax- 
gatherers  were  prevented  from  exacting  more  than 
their  due  by  a  wholesome  dread  that  their  conduct 
would  be  reported  and  punished ;  great  pains  were 
taken  that  justice  should  be  honestly  administered ;  and 
in  all  cases  where  an  individual  felt  aggrieved  at  a  sen- 
tence, an  appeal  lay  to  the  king.  On  such  occasions,  the 
cause  was  re- tried  in  open  court,  at  the  gate,  or  in  the 
great  square ;  the  king,  the  Magi,  and  the  great  lords 
hearing  it,  while  the  people  were  also  present.1  The 
entire  result  seems  to  have  been,  that,  so  far  as  was 
possible  under  a  despotism,  oppression  was  prevented, 
and  the  ordinary  citizen  had  rarely  any  ground  for 
serious  complaint. 

But  it  was  otherwise  with  the  highest  class  of  all. 
The  near  relations  of  the  monarch,  the  great  officers  of 
the  court,  the  generals  who  commanded  armies,  were 
exposed  without  defence  to  the  monarch's  caprice,  and 
held  their  lives  and  liberties  at  his  pleasure.2  At  a 
mere  word  or  sign  from  him  they  were  arrested,  com- 
mitted to  prison,  tortured,  blinded,  or  put  to  death,  no 
trial  being  thought  necessary  where  the  king  chose  to 
pronounce  sentence.  The  intrinsic  evils  of  despotism 
thus  showed  themselves,  even  under  the  comparatively 
mild  government  of  the  Sassanians ; 3  but  the  class  ex- 
posed to  them  was  a  small  one,  and  enjoyed  permanent 
advantages,  which  may  have  been  felt  as  some  com- 
pensation to  it  for  its  occasional  sufferings. 


1  Patkanian,  in  the  Journal  Asi- 
atique  for  1866,  p.  113.  Compare 
Elisee,  pp.  102,  107,  and  Lazare 
Parbe,  pp.  80  and  140. 

2  See  above,  pp.  103,  vol.  i. ;  3, 
10,  27,  43,  44,  81,  115,  131,  157,  188, 
and  199,  vol.  ii. 

3  If  we  compare  the  Sassanian 
period  with  the  Achsemenian,  we 


shall  find  that  a  considerable  im- 
provement had  taken  place  in  re- 
spect of  the  number  and  the  severity 
of  punishments.  No  such  barbar- 
ities are  related  of  any  Sassanian 
monarch  as  were  common  under 
the  kings  of  the  older  line.  (See 
the  Author's  Ancient  Monarchies, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  244-7,  2nd  edition.) 
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ABDAAS,  bishop  of  Ctesiphon, 
i.  275 

Abdul-Kais,  tribe  of  Arabs,  i.  144, 
146 

Ablabius,  Praetorian  prefect,  i.  168 
Abraha,  makes  himself  king  of 

Arabia,  ii.  85 
Abu-bekr,  successor  of  Mohammed, 

ii.  211  ;  defeats  Moseilama,  ib. 
Abulpharagius  cited  (notes)  i.  143, 

144,  284,  298 
Abu  Obeidah,  defeats  the  Persians, 

ii.  215  ;  defeated  and  slain,  ii.  217 
Abu  Sabra,  Moslem  general,  ii.  232 
Abu-zurd-mihir,  adviser  of  Chos- 

roe's  I.,  ii.  122 
Abyssinians,  their  power  in  Arabia, 

ii.  85  ;  their  war  with  the  Per- 
sians, 87 

Acacius,  bishop  of  Amida,  i.  290,291 

Achgemenian  religion,  i.  10  ;  kings, 
20  ;  use  of  the  word,  33  (see  Persia, 
Persians) 

Adarman,  Persian  general,  his  ope- 
rations against  the  Romans,  ii.  93, 
123  ;  defeated  by  Maurice,  124 

Aden,  landing  of  Persian  expedition 
at,  ii.  87 

Ader-Nerseh,  Persian  general,  i.  321 

Ader-Veshnasp,  governor  of  Arme- 
nia, i.  320 ;  defeated  by  Vasag,  321 

Adiabene,  province  of  Persia,  i.  131, 
158  ;  occupied  by  Heraclius,  ii.  184 

Adur,  Persian  fort,  i.  237 

iElian,  count,  crucified  by  Sapor  II., 
i.  182 

Affghanistan,  war  of  Varahran  II. 

with,  i.  108  ;  rulers  of,  140,  141 
Agathangelus  cited  (notes)  i.  14,  15, 

30-33,  35-38,  51-53,  61,  62,  113, 

115,  152 

Agathias  cited  (notes)  i.  8,  9,  30-34, 
54,  55,  57,  73,  83,  85,  101-103. 
107,  108,  114,  116,  138,  143,  254. 
255,  260,  264,  269,  272-274,  284; 


ALE 

294,  298,  301,  309, 326,  331  ;  ii.  5, 8, 

10,  12,  28,  41,  49,  59,  69,  75-79, 
98-100,  110,  111,  113,  119,  297 

Aghouank,  i.  313  (see  Albania) 
Agriculture,  under  Chosroes  I.,  ii. 

108  ;  regarded  as  a  religious  duty, 

297 

Ahriman  (see  Angro-Mainyus,  Zo- 

roastrianism) 
Ahura-Mazda,  the  Persian  principle 

of  good,  i.  15,  54  ;  ii.  284,  285, 

286  ;  sculptures  of,  i.  71  ;  ii.  268, 

287  sq. 

Ahwaz,  province  of,  ii.  101;  city  of, 

231,  235 
Aigan,  Massagetic  chief,  ii.  32 
Airyanam,  god  of  marriages,  ii.  291 
Ako-mano,  grand  vizir  of  Ahriman, 

11.  294 

Ala,  Mohammedan  governor  of 
Bahrein,  ii.  231  ;  his  unsuccessful 
invasion  of  Persia,  ib. 

Alamandarus,  Saracen  sheikh,  ii.  35, 
46  ;  his  feud  with  Arethas,  67  ; 
his  treachery,  123 

Alamandarus,  king  of  Bahrein,  sub- 
mits to  Mohammed,  ii.  209  ;  re- 
nounces Islamism,  210 

Alans,  allies  of  Persians,  ii.  71 

Alaric,  ravages  of,  i.  270 

Albania,  Persian  dependency,  i.  313, 
319  ;  ii.  3,  131,  174,  175 

Albanians,  revolt  from  Persia,  i.  313 

Al-Bera,  Moslem  fanatic,  ii.  232 

Alemanni,  ravage  Roman  territory, 

i.  80  ;  threaten  Constantius,  173  ; 
punished  by  Julian,  191 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  idea  of  a 
Perso-Hellenic  empire,  i.  1,  2  ;  at- 
tempts to  collect  the  writings  of 
Zoroaster,  8  ;  adopts  Attic  silver 
standard,  69 
Alexander  Severus  (.see  Severus) 
Alexandria,  seized  by  the  Persians, 

ii.  167 
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Al  Modain,  i.  312  (.see  Ctesiphon) 
Al-Mothamia,  Moslem  chief,  ii.  212, 
213  ;  his  successes   against  the 
Persians,    215  ;    succeeds  Ahu 
Obcidah,  217  ;  defeats  the  Per- 
sians, 218  ;  his  death,  219 
Altai,  ML,  Turkish  court  in,  ii.  90 
Alypius,  the  philosopher,  ii.  17 
Anieretat,  one  of   the  Amshash- 

pands,  ii.  293,  294 
Ainida,  battle  of,  i.  175  ;  sieges  and 
captures  of,  170,  179;  ii.  17,  18, 
19,  21,  104,  170  :  gallant  defences 
of,  i.  180  ;  ii.  17 
Ai ninar  Ibn  Yaser,  Moslem  leader, 
ii.  233 

Annnianus  cited  {notes)  i.  55,  57,  77, 
80,  118,  119,  121,  123,  128,  129- 
132,  134,  148,  155,  150,  100,  101, 
104,  107-184,  180-189,  192-194, 
190,  197,  199-205,  207-214,  210- 
218,  220,  222-238,  241,  242,  245- 
251,  255,  321  ;  ii.  296,  299 

Amshashpands,  the  Zoroastrian,  ii. 
291 

Anahit,  worship  of,  ii.  293 

Anak,  assassin  of  Chosroe's,  i.  51,  52 

Anastasius,  emperor,  ii.  8,  15  ; 
causes  of  his  quarrel  with  Persia, 
10  ;  concludes  peace  with  Ko- 
bad,  22  ;  strengthens  Roman 
frontier,  23  ;  bribes  the  Persian 
envoys,  ib. ;  his  death,  ib. 

Anathan,  surrendered  to  Julian,  i. 
203 

Anatolius,  lieutenant  of  Julian,  i. 

228;  slain,  ib. 
Anatolius,  prefect,  concludes  peace 

with  Isdigerd  II.,  i.  302 
Anbar,  city  on  Euphrates  (see  Peri- 

sabor) 

Ancient  Monarchies  cited  (notes)  i. 
19,  22,  23,  44,  55,  79,  104, 154,  104, 
175, 183,  189,  221  ;  ii.  102, 108,  147, 
151,  212,  230,  241,  278,  290,  291, 
293,  290,  318 

Ancyra,  taken  by  the  Persians,  ii. 
108 

Anglon,  battle  of,  ii.  04 

Angro-Mainyus,  Persian  principle 
of  evil,  i.  54  ;  ii.  287;  sculptures 
of,  i.  71  ;  ii.  287  sq.  ;  his  angels, 
294  sq. 

Antag,  Roman  general,  ii.  230 
Antegan,  governor  of  Armenia,  i. 

335 

Antioch,  captured  by  Sapor,  i.  80, 
82  ;  Persian  expedition  against, 
ii.  36  ;  invested  by  Chosroe's,  50, 


ARM 

51  ;  capture  and  sack  of,  52  sq., 

104,  105 
Antioch,  on  the  Tigris,  ii.  57 
Antiochus,   Persian   instructor  of 

Theodosius,  i.  272,  274 
Antoninus,  Roman  refugee  with  Sa- 
por, i.  173,  174 
Anushirwan  (.see  Chosroe's  I.) 
Apameia,  sacked  by  the  Persians, 

ii.  54,  104,  105 
Apharban,  Persian  envoy  to  Gale- 

rius,  i.  124  ;  his  treatment,  125 
Aphraates,  Persian  general,  ii.  128 
Apliumon,  captured  by  the  Romans, 

ii.  98 

Appian  cited  (note)  i.  5 

Arabia,  condition  of,  ii.  85;  estab- 
lishment of  a  Christian  state  in, 
80;  Persian  expedition  against, 
87  ;  becomes  a  dependency  of 
Persia,  88  (see  Mohammed) 

Arabs,  their  incursions  into  Persian 
territory,  i.  144  ;  strange  panic  of, 
287  ;  defeated  by  Vitianus,  289  ; 
their  rebellion  after  the  death  of 
Mohammed,  ii.  210  ;  subdued  by 
Abu-bekr,  211 

Aratius,  Persian  general,  ii.  29 

Araxes,  defeat  of  Persians  on  the, 
ii.  131 

Arbas,  battle  of,  ii.  125  ;  taken  by 
the  Romans,  128 

Arcadius,  emperor,  makes  Isdigerd 
I.  guardian  of  his  son,  i.  272  sq. 

Archseopolis,  city  of  Lazica,  ii.  72,  79 

Archapetes,  Persian  envoy,  i.  127 

Arcbitecture,  of  the  Sassanians, 
ii.  241  sq.  (.see  Sassanian  archi- 
tecture) 

Archives,  Persian,  ii.  313 

Ardaburius,  invades  Persia,  i.  285  ; 
invests  Nisibis,  280  ;  destroys  a 
Persian  army,  289 

Arda-Viraf,  first  published  the 
Zendavesta,  i.  58 

Ardazanes(.seeAreobindus  the  Goth) 

Areobindus,  lieutenant  of  Anasta- 
sius, ii.  19;  flight  of,  20 

Areobindus  t*he  Goth,  duel  with  Ar- 
dazanes,  i.  289 

Arethas,  Saracen  sheikh,  ii.  61;  feud 
with  Alamandaras,  67 

Ariana  (or  Iran),  i.  93 

Arintlneus,  lieutenant  of  Julian,  i. 
201 ;  envoy  to  Sapor  II.,  234;  leads 
an  army  into  Armenia,  249 

Armenia,invaded  and  subjugated  by 
the  Persians,  i.  51,  52,  53;  revolts 
of,  74,  113,  250,  307,  320,  322; 
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ii.  02,  extension  of,  i.  133;  reli- 
gious wars  in,  152,  308,  oil);  its 
condition,  152,  291;  Arsacos  made 
king  of,  157,  259:  its  attitude 
during  Julian's  expedition,  241; 
division  of,  248,  251);  renewed 
troubles,  25(5;  treaty  with  the 
Persians,  257;  the  battle-ground 
of  Romans  and  Persians,  258; 
Artases  made  king",  278,  2(.)2;  ab- 
sorbed by  Persia.  293;  martyrdom 
of  its  bishops,  308;  religious  per- 
secution, 319:  pacification  of, 
333:  establishment  of  toleration, 
335  sq. ;  rejects  the  doctrines  of 
Mazdak,  ii.  7 :  excluded  from  oper- 
ation of  peace  between  Pome  and 
Persia,  90;  mvaded  by  the  Kha- 
zars,  129.  by  Heraclius,  173 
Armenians,  desert  Julian's  army, 
i  242,  245;  forced  to  apostatise, 
305-307 

Arrian  cited  (notes)  i.  2,  4,  5,  10, 
17,  21-24,  27,  43,  130,  203;  ii.  219, 
230 

Arsaces,  king  of  Armenia,  i.  157; 
allies  himself  with  Rome,  167,  sq. ; 
his  perplexity,  187;  hesitates  to 
aid  Julian,  197;  his  character, 
19S;  his  excuse  to  Julian,  243; 
seized  by  Sapor  and  blinded,  245 

Arsaces,  son  of  Para,  i.  256,  257; 
made  king  of  Western  Armenia, 
259;  his  territory  annexed  by 
Rome,  266 

Arsacid  dynasty,  later  sovereigns  of 
the,  i.  11 

Arsacidai,  their  ultimate  religion,  i. 
9;  introduce  cremation  in  Arme- 
nia, ib. ;  feuds  of,  12;  the  Bac- 
trian,  37,  38;  coinage  of,  69 

Art,  Parthian,  i.  67;  revived  by  Ar- 
taxerxes,  67  sq.  ;  Chosroes  II. 's 
appreciation  of,  ii.  191;  Sassanian, 
241  sq.,280,  281  (see  Architecture) 

Artabannes,  Armenian  renegade,  i. 
245 

Artabanus,  king  of  Parthia,  i.  13; 
defeats  Macrinus,  14;  skilled  in 
magic,  31 ;  contest  with  Arta- 
xerxes,  35-37;  defeated  at  Hor- 
muz,  37;  his  death,  ib. ;  terms  of 
his  treaty  with  Macrinus,  69 

Artabanus,  lieutenant  of  Sapor,  i. 
245-247 

Artaducta,  Persian  lady,  i.  31 
Artases,  made  king  of  Armenia,  i. 

278,  292;  deposed,  293 
Artaxata,  capital  of  Armenia,  i.  320 


ATT 

Artaxerxes  I.,  i.  10,  12,  13;  decides 
to  revolt  against  the  Parthians, 
14,  15;  his  birth  and  descent,  30, 
.">;!,  34;  legends  of,  31,  32,  :!•"!;  his 
inscriptions,  32;  his  contest  with 
Artabanus.  35-37;  earliest  coins 
of,  3(5;  obtains  dominion  of  the 
East,  37;  war  with  Chosroes,  38, 
39;  ambition  of,  40;  attacks  the 
Romans,  40;  his  negotiations 
with  them,  41,  42;  his  war  witli 
Rome,  42;  his  forces,  43;  defeats 
the  Romans,  47;  results  of  the 
war,  49;  subjugates  Armenia,  5:1; 
his  religious  reforms,  54,  57 ;  re- 
ligious persecution  under,  60; 
his  administration  and  love  of 
justice,  (51,  (52;  his  dying  speech, 
63;  bas-reliefs  and  coins  of,  64 
sq.,  68;  ii.  268,  287  sq.,  306;  revival 
of  art  under,  i.  67  sq. ;  his  death, 
73 

Artaxerxes  II.,  his  short  reign,  i. 

255;  treaty  with  Armenia,  257; 

hostilities  against  Manuel,  258; 

his  coins,  262 
Artaxerxes  III.,  coins  of,  ii.  202; 

his  accession,  203;  murdered  by 

Shahr-Barz,  204. 
Artaxerxes,  king  of  Armenia  (see 

Artases) 

Artogerassa,  Armenian  stronghold, 

i.  245;  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Persians,  246 

Arxamus,  battle  of,  ii.  163 
Aryans,  the,  i.  24 

Arzanene,  position  of,  i.  129;  ceded 
to  Rome,  ib. ;  recovered  by  Persia, 
235;  invaded  by  Romans,  ii.  20, 
21 ;  occupied  by  the  Romans, 
98,  126 

Asad-subeh,  Persian  general,  ii. 
213;  defeated  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans, ib. 

Asha-vahista,  '  light  of  the  uni- 
verse,' ii.  292 
Asia,  ancient  armies  of,  i.  43;  influx 

of  Roman  gold  into,  69 
Asiatic    Society's    Journal  cited 

(notes)  i.  32,  70,  97 
Aspacures,  king  of  Iberia,  i.  246 
Assem,  Mohammedan  leader,  ii.  220 
Asseman  (Bibliotheca)  cited  (notes) 

ii.  100,  109,  111,  112,  113,  116,  163, 
165,  1(57,  199 

Assyria,  province  of  Persia,  i.  113, 
241. 

Assyrian  Canon  cited  (note)  i.  154 
Attila,  menaces  Rome,  i.  307 
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Augustine,  St.,  cited  {notes)  i.  96,  98 
Aurelian,  emperor,  defeats  and  cap- 
tures Zenobia,  i.  105;  his  triumph, 
106 ;  declares  war  against  the 
Persians,  ib. ;  his  death,  107 
Aurelius  Victor  cited  (notes)  i.  86, 
110,  112,  119,  120,  122,  126,  148, 
190,  227 

Avars,  the,  ii.  170;  leagued  with  the 
Persians,  180;  their  attack  on 
Constantinople  repulsed,  181 

Avesta,  language  of,  i.  59;  cited 
(note)  ii.  280  (see  Zendavesta) 

Axumites  (see  Abyssinians) 

Azarethes,  sent  to  attack  Antioch, 
ii.  36 ;  intercepted  by  Belisarius,  87 

Azerbijan,  Province  of  Persia,  i. 
296,307;  ii.  64,  101;  invaded  by 
Heraclius,  182 ;  conquered  by  the 
Arabs,  237 

Azermidocht,  daughter  of  Chosroes 
II.,  ii.  200,  201;  becomes  queen, 
206;  coins  of,  303 


BAB,  Armenian  prince  (see  Para) 
Babas,  Roman  general,  ii.  79 
Babek,  father  of  Artaxerxes  L,  i. 

30,  31,  32 
Babek,  Chosroes'  paymaster,  ii.  107 
Babylonia,  Julian's  army  in,  i.  205 

(see  Julian) 
Bactria,  revolt  of,  i.  79;  held  by 
Ephthalites,  312;  gave  troops  to 
Isdigerd  III.,  ii.  234 
Badawerd,  lost  treasure  of  Hera- 
clius, ii.  170 
Badsan, Persian  governor  of  Yemen, 

submits  to  Mohammed,  ii.  209 
Bahman  (see  Vohu-Mano) 
Bahman-Dsul-hadjib,   defeats  the 

Moslems,  ii.  217;  his  death,  221 
Bahrain,  i.  102,  300  (see  Yarahran) 
Bahram-Chobin,  i.  324;  ii.  205;  de- 
feats the  Turks,  130 ;  resumes  the 
Lazic  war,  131 ;  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  ib. ;  revolts  with  his 
army,  132 ;  marches  on  Ctesiphon, 
132  sq. ;  his  correspondence  with 
Chosroes  II.,  139  sq. ;  defeats  him, 
141;  seizes  the  throne,  144;  his 
difficulties,  145;  battle  of  Zagros, 
150;  his  retreat  and  forces,  151; 
defeated  by  Chosroes,  152;  takes 
refuge  with  the  Turks,  ib. ;  his 
coins,  153;  his  death,  158 
Bahrein,   island  in  Persian  Gulf, 

ii.  209,  231 
Bakhtigan,  lake,  i.  20,  21 


BOS 

Balas,  made  regent  of  Persia,  i.  324; 
succeeds  to  the  Persian  throne, 
831 ;  pays  tribute  to  the  Ephtha- 
lites, 832;  establishes  religious 
equality  in  Armenia,  335;  his 
death,  336;  his  reign  and  charac- 
ter, 387 ;  coins  of,  338 

Balbinus,  emperor,  i.  76 

Balkh,  capital  of  Bactria,  i.  298,  825; 
conquered  by  Arabs,  ii.  237 

Baraoro,  Indo-Scythic  prince,  i.  140 

Barbalissus,  town  on  Euphrates,  ii. 
55 

Baresmanes,  Persian  general,  ii.  33 
Bar-hebrgeus  cited  (notes)  ii.  163, 
168,  204 

Bartholomysi  cited  (notes)  i.  331;  ii. 
115 

Basil,  St.,  cited  (note)  i.  173 
Bas-reliefs,  i.  25;  ii.  265,  268,  272, 

277,  308,  310,  312 
Bassaces,  Armenian  chief,  ii.  46 
Batnie,  Mesopotamian  town,  i.  199 
Behistun,  inscription  at,  ii.  308 
Belisarius,  his  campaign  against  the 
Persians,  ii.  29;  his  defeat,  30; 
assembles  a  fresh  army,  ib. ;  at- 
tacked at  Daras,  31;  his  letters 
to  Perozes,  31,  32;  routs  the 
Persians,  32  sq. ;  intercepts  the 
expedition  against  xintioch,  37 ; 
his  victories  in  Africa  and  Europe, 
45;    assumes    the    offensive  in 
Mesopotamia,  61 ;  his  operations 
against  the  Persians,  62 
Bendamir,  river,  i.  20 
Bendsuwan,  Persian  general,  ii.  219 
Beni-Ayar,  tribe  of  Arabs,  i.  144 
Beni-Wai'el,  tribe  of  Arabs,  i.  146 
Berhsea,  ransom  of,  ii.  50  ;  taken  by 

Chosroes  II.,  164 
Berosus  cited  (notes)  ii.  290,  293 
Bessas,    Roman     commander  in 
Lazica,  ii.  72  ;  besieges  and  cap- 
tures Petra,  72,  74 
Besuchis  (see  Maogamalcha) 
Bezabde,  position  of,  i.  184  ;  taken 
by  the  Persians,  185  ;  besieged  by 
Constantius,  187 
Bidpay,  fables  of,  ii.  112 
Bindoes,  Chosroes  II. 's  uncle,  ii.  133 

sq.,  142,  146,  157 
Biraparach,  joint  Roman  and  Per- 
sian fortress,  ii.  14,  22 
Bireh-jik,  on  Euphrates,  i.  76,  185 
Bohlen  cited,  i.  95 
Bokhara,  taken  by  Turks,  ii.  91 
Bostam,  Chosroes  II. 's  uncle,  ii.  133 
sq.,  146,  157 
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Botta,  cited  (note)  i.  87 
Bouran  (.see  Purandocht) 
Bouniouf,  edited  a  portion  of  the 

Zendavesta,  i.  58 
'  Bridge,  battle  of  the,'  ii.  217 
Bryzacius,  Bahrain's  lieutenant,  ii. 
14G  ;  cruelly  treated  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 147 
Bugeaud,  Marshal,  his  cruelties  to 

the  Arabs,  i.  211 
Biind-i-Kaisar,-  at  Sinister,  i.  92 
Bnnsen  cited  (notes)  i.  13  ;  ii.  112,  287 
Burton  cited  (notes)  i.  90-98,  104 
Bnsrah,  founded  by  the  Moslems,  ii. 
220 

Buzes,  Roman  general,  ii.  51,  02 
Byzantium  (see  Constantinople) 


CABALTSM,  i.  90 
Cabul ,  seat  of  Indo-Scy  thic  em- 
pire, i.  140 
Cadesia,  battle  of,  ii.  220-224 
Cadiseni,  Persian  auxiliaries,  ii.  32 
Cadusians,  people  of  Caspian  re- 
gion, i.  30,  33  ;  ii.  32,  312 
Caesarea  Mazaca,  taken  by  Sapor  I., 
i.  82  ;  by  Chosroe's  II.,"  ii.  104, 
105 

Callinicus,  battle  of,  ii.  37,  38  ;  razed 
by  Chosroe's  I.,  03  ;  threatened 
by  Adarman,  123 

Canzaca,  palace  of,  ii.  190,  305 

Cappadocia,  invaded  by  the  Per- 
sians, ii.  104,  105 

Caracallus,  emperor,  i.  13 

Carmania,  i.  10,  17 

Carrlne,  taken  by  Sapor  L,  i.  70  ;  re- 
taken by  Gordian,  77  ;  again  taken 
by  Sapor,  80  ;  captured  by  Odena- 
thus,  89  ;  identified  with  Haran, 
199 

Cams,  emperor,  makes  war  on  Per- 
sia, i.  109  sq.  ;  recovers  Mesopo- 
tamia, 110  ;  takes  Seleucia  and 
Ctesiphon,  ib.  ;  his  death,  ib.  ; 
retreat  of  his  legions,  111 

Cassianus,  duke  of  Mesopotomia,  i. 
170 

Cassius,  Avidius,  i.  12,  200,  219 
Qaurva,  Persian  demon,  ii.  294 
Cavalry,  Persian,  ii.  311 
Cedrenus  cited  (notes)  i.  272,  273, 

290,  332,  330  ;  ii.  1,  5,  02,  103,  173, 

190,  302 

Celer,  Roman  general,  ii.  19  ;  rav- 
ages the  Persian  territory,  21 

Chalcedon,  invested  by  the  Per- 
sians, ii.  107  ;  fall  of,  168 


cno 

Chalcis,  suburbs  of,  burnt,  ii.  35  ; 

ransom  of,  55 
Chalons,  battle  of,  i.  307 
Champagny  (sec  De  Champagny) 
Chanaranges,   Persian  general,  ii. 

39  ;  put  to  death  by  Chosroe's  I., 

44 

Chard  in  cited  (note)  i.  34 
Chess,  introduced  into  Persia,  ii. 
112,  302 

Chiliacomus,  district  of  Media,  i.  242 
China,  emperor  of,  i.  298  ;  ii.  237 
Chionites  (.see  Hiong-nu) 
Chlomaron,  siege  of,  ii.  120 
ChnoBthas,  a  city  of  Persia,  ii.  147, 
183 

Chorianes,  Persian  general,  ii.  71 

Chosroes,  king  of  Armenia,  i.  37  ; 
protects  the  Parthian  Arsacids, 
38  ;  his  wars  with  Artaxerxes,  38, 
39,  52  ;  assassinated  by  Anak,  52 

Chosroe's,  king  of  Eastern  Armenia, 
i.  259  ;  seeks  aid  from  Rome,  207  ; 
imprisoned  by  the  Persians,  ib.  ; 
restored  by  Isdigerd  I.,  277 

Chosroe's,  made  king  of  Persia  by 
the  nobles,  i.  283  ;  yields  the 
throne  to  Varahran  V.,  284 

Chosroe's  L,  of  Persia,  ii.  25,  39  ;  his 
accession,  41  ;  intrigues  of  the 
nobles,  42  ;  puts  his  rivals  to 
death,  43;  massacres  the  Maz- 
dakites,  ib.  ;  makes  a  treaty  with 
Justinian,  44  ;  envious  of  Justi- 
nian's good  fortune,  40  ;  receives 
embassiesfrom  Italy  and  Armenia, 

47  ;  resolves  on  war  with  Rome, 

48  ;  invades  Syria  and  destroys 
Suron,  49  ;  invests  Antioch,  50  ; 
captures  and  sacks  the  city,  53  ; 
negotiations  with  Justinian,  ib.  ; 
pillages  Apameia,  54  ;  levies  con- 
tributions on  the  Roman  cities, 
55  ;  his  return  march,  55  ;  con- 
cludes a  truce,  50  ;  builds  An- 
tioch on  the  Tigris,  57  ;  receives 
the  submission  of  Lazica,  59  ;  his 
invasion  of  Palestine  frustrated, 
02;  his  retreat,  03;  besieges 
Edessa,  05  ;  concludes  an  armis- 
tice with  the  Romans,  66  ;  his 
policy  towards  the  Lazi,  68, 
69  ;  renews  negotiations  with 
Rome,  70  ;  makes  a  treaty  of 
peace,  81  ;  terms  of  treaty,  82  ; 
makes  war  on  the  Ephthalites, 
84  ;  his  designs  on  Arabia,  86  ; 
invades  the  Peninsula,  87  ;  said 
to  have  sent  an  expedition  against 
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India,  88  ;  his  treatment  of  the 
Turkish  ambassadors,  90  ;  again 
makes  war  on  Rome,  93  ;  be- 
sieges Daras,  ib.  ;  armistice,  95  ; 
receives  tribute  from  Rome,  90  ; 
invades  Armenia  Minor,  ib.  ;  be- 
sieges Theodosiopolis,  97  ;  his 
death,  99  ;  his  administration, 
100  sq. ;  his  system  of  taxation, 
108  sq. ;  his  army  reforms,  105  ; 
anecdotes  of  him,  107,  117  ;  en- 
courages agriculture,  108  ;  his 
marriage  laws,  ib.  ;  his  treatment 
of  foreigners,  109  ;  a  patron  of 
learning,  110  sq. ;  his  treatment  of 
the  Christians,  112;  said  to  have 
introduced  chess  and  draughts 
from  India,  112,  310  ;  his  domestic 
relations,  113  ;  his  Christian  wife 
and  son,  114  ;  his  coins  and  relics, 
115  ;  his  character  and  wars,  117 
sq. ;  his  palace  at  Ctesiphon,  243, 
245,  240,  253,  254  ;  bas-reliefs  of, 
273  (see  Takht-i-Khosru) 
Chosroes  II.,  chosen  king  of  Persia, 
ii.  134  ;  difficulties  of  his  position, 
137  ;  attempts  to  conciliate  Bab- 
ram,  138  sq. ;  marches  against 
Bahram,  141 ;  defeated,  ib. ;  takes 
refuge  with  the  Romans,  ib. ;  ap- 
peals to  Maurice  for  aid,  142; 
cedes  Persian  territory  to  Rome, 
144;  his  forces,  140,  148;  his 
cruelty,  147;  his  campaign  against 
Bahrain,  148;  joined  by  the  Ar- 
menians, ib. ;  fights  Bahrain  at 
Zagros,  151;  defeats  him,  152; 
his  second  reign,  155;  puts  Bin- 
does  and  Bostam  to  death,  157; 
procures  the  murder  of  Bahrain, 

158  ;  professes  Christianity,  158, 

159  ;  sends  offerings  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  Sergius,  ib. ;  his  seraglio, 
160;  his  relations  with  Rome,  161; 
his  indignation  against  Phocas, 
162;  declares  war  against  Rome, 
163;  defeats  Germanusand  Leon- 
tius,  ib. ;  captures  Daras,  ib. ;  his 
victories,  164;  success  of  his  arms 
in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  167 ;  lays 
claim totheRomanpurple,  168 ;  re- 
treats before  Heraclius,  173  ;  takes 
the  offensive  against  the  Romans, 
175;  enraged  by  the  victories  of 
Heraclius,  178,  180;  his  vast  ar- 
maments, 179;  his  alarm  and 
flight,  185;  his  obstinacy,  188; 
orders  the  execution  of  Shahr- 
Barz,  ib. ;   his  tyrannical  acts, 


COM 

ib. ;  rebellion  of  his  nobles,  ib. ; 
put  to  death,  189  ;  his  character, 
190,  191,  192;  his  treasures,  190; 
his  stud,  190,  804;  magnificence 
of  his  court,  191;  his  seraglio, 
ib. ;  his  seals,  ib. ;  his  coins,  192 
sq. ;  his  sons  massacred  by  Kobad 

II.  ,  199;  his  reception  of  Moham- 
med's letter,  207;  his  palaces, 
256,  280  sq. ;  archway  of,  264,  289, 
301,  306;  reliefs,  274  sq. 

Christianity,  rapid  progress  in  Asia, 
i.  95;  insulted  by  Julian,  198; 
persecutions  of,  104,  147,  276,  284, 
819;  ii.  28 

Christians,  their  increase  in  Persia, 

i.  275;  cause  of  quarrel  with 
Rome,  285;  forbidden  to  make 
converts,  ii.  83;  Chosroes'  treat- 
ment of,  112;  massacred  by  the 
Jews  and  Persians,  166;  plots 
against,  169  (see  Christianity) 

Chronicon  Paschale  (see  Paschal 

Chronicle) 
Chronology,  Persian,  i.  326 
Cicero  cited  (note)  ii.  300 
Cilicia,  invaded  by  Sapor  I.,  i.  82 
Circesium,  on  Euphrates,  i.  78,  132, 

201;  ii.  48,  123,  142 
Claudian  cited  (notes)  ii.  307,  308, 

314 

Clement  of  Alexandria  cited  (notes) 

ii.  290,  293 

Clinton  (F.E.)  cited  (notes)  i.  55, 

III,  117,  138,  155,  191,  193,  194, 
.    220,  251,  260,  271,  277,  284,  301, 

309;  ii.  12,  13,  19,  29,  63,  74,  81, 
89,  90,  94,  99,  113,  153,  207 
Coche,  suburb  of  Ctesiphon,  i.  213 
Coelesyria,  invaded  by  Adarman,  ii. 
93 

Ccenophrurium,  scene  of  the  death 
of  Aurelian,  i.  107 

Coins  and  gems,  Persian,  i.  9,  64, 
65,  sq.,  69,  93,  94,  100,  103,  105, 
108,  137,  138,  141,  252,  253,  261, 
262,  263,  266,  278,  299,  310,  328, 
329,  338;  ii.  10,  40,  115,  116,  135, 
136,  153,  154,  193,  194,  202,  239, 
240,  308  (see  Sculptures,  Inscrip- 
tions) 

Colchis,  early  importance  of,  ii.  59 
Comentiolus,   Roman  general,  ii. 
128,  142;  his  defeat  and  flight, 
142;  captures  Arbas,  ib. 
Commagene,  name  of  Upper  Syria, 
ii.  62 

Communism,  established  in  Persia, 
ii.  7;  decline  of,  14 
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Constantia,  battle  of,  ii.  124 
Constantino  the  Great,  remonstrates 

with  Sapor  II.,  i.  147;  his  death, 

148 

Constantine,  son  of  Heraclius,  ii. 
204 

Constantinople,  distracted  condi- 
tion of,  ii.  109;  attacked  by  the 
Slavonians  and  Avars,  181 

Constantius,  emperor,  i.  151;  pre- 
pares for  war  with  Sapor  [I.,  153; 
his  measures,  154;  defeated  by 
Sapor,  159,  160;  his  letter  and  em- 
bassy to  Sapor,  172, 173;  his  move- 
ments, 186;  besieges  Bezabde, 
187;  re-occupies  Edessa,  188;  his 
inaction,  189;  his  death,  190 

Cordyene,  position  of,  i.  130;  cession 
of,  135 

Cosmas  Indicopleustes  cited,  i. 
294 

Costume,  Persian,  ii.  305,  306 

Creuzer  cited  (note)  ii.  301 

Crimea,  Tatars  of,  ii.  28 

Cross,  the  true,  transported  to  Ctesi- 
phon,  ii.  166;  restored  by  the  Per- 
sians, 197 

Ctesiphon,  threatened  by  the  Bo- 
mans,  i.  77 ;  besieged  by  Odena- 
thus,  89;  stormed  by  Thair,  145; 
itspleasaunces,  212;  battle  before, 
217;  abandoned  by  Isdigerd  III., 
ii.  226;  captured  by  Sa'ad,  227;  its 
treasures  and  booty,  227,  228, 
229 

Cuneiform  Inscriptions  cited  i.  33 
Curtius,  Quintus,  cited   (note)  i. 
43 

Cylaces,  officer  of  Sapor,  i.  245,  246, 
247 

Cyriades  (or  Miriades),  made  Caesar 

by  Sapor,  i.  82 
Cyril   of  Alexandria  cited  (note) 

i.  103 

Cyrillus  Monachus  cited  (notes)  i. 

276,  280 
Cyrus  the  Great,  i.  24 


DAGALAIPHUS,  lieutenant  of 
Julian,  i.  202 
Dagisthseus,  besieges  Petra,  ii.  70; 

defeats  the  Persians,  71 
Da'ik,  district  of  Armenia,  i.  321 
Damascius,  a  refugee  at  Chosroes' 

court,  ii.  110 
Damascus,  captured  by  the  Persians, 

ii.  166;  besieged  by  Kaled,  214 
D'Anville  cited  (note)  i.  185 


DUR 

Darabgerd,  tablet  at,  i.  82,  92 

Daras,  built  by  Anastasius,  ii.  23; 
attacked  by  the  Persians,  31 ;  bat- 
tle of,  32  sq. ;  besieged  by  Chos- 
roes I.  and  ransomed,  50;  again 
besieged  by  Chosroes,  1)3:  tall  of, 
94;  ceded 'to  the  Romans,  144; 
surrenders  to  Chosroes  II.,  163 

Darius  Hystaspis,  i.  33 

Dastagherd,  residence  of  Chosroes 
II.,  ii.  182,  305;  royal  treasures  of, 
ISO,  187,  190,  191;  palace  at, 
307 

De  Champagny  cited  (notes)  i.  43, 
46,  75,  77,  78,  82,  87,  90,  106,  111, 
126,  129,  133 

Deguignes  cited  (note)  i.  295 

Demetrius  II. ,  i.  6 

Demosthenes,  governor  of  Csesarea, 
i.  83 

De  Parbe,  Lazare  (see  Parbe) 
Derbend,  pass  of,  ii.  14 
Deriah-i-Nemek,  lake,  i.  20,  21 
De  Sacy  cited  (notes)  i.  32,  34,  71, 
93,  2(il 

Deshtistan,  region  of  Persia,  i.  18, 
22 

D'Herbelot  cited  (notes)  i.  32,  34, 
62,  74,  139,  140,  144,  146;  ii.  112, 
117,  122,  153,  190,  228,  302,  310 

Diacira  (or  Hit),  occupied  by  Julian, 
i.  204 

Dino  cited  (note)  ii.  301 

Dio  Cassius  cited  (notes)  i.  33,  35, 
37,  38,  39,  40,  69,  134,  194,  214 

Dio  Chrysostom  cited  (note)  i.  55  • 

Diocletian,  resumes  the  war  with 
Persia,  i.  112 ;  declares  war  against 
Narses,  119;  his  resentment 
against  Galerius,  122;  his  views 
of  Eastern  conquest,  126;  terms 
of  treaty  with  Narses,  128 

Dizabul,  khan  of  the  Turks,  ii.  89; 
sends  ambassadors  to  Chosroes  I., 
ib. ;  to  Constantinople,  90,  91; 
invades  Persia,  90;  retreats  into 
Turkestan,  91 

Doconus,  river  of  Lazica,  ii.  76 

Domentziolus,  nephew  of  Phocas,  ii. 
163 

Dorotheus,  Roman  general,  ii.  34 
Dovin,  Armenian  city,  i.  323 
Draughts,  game  of,  introduced  into 

Persia,  ii.  310 
Dualism,  Zoroastrian,  i.  54;  ii.  284 

sq. 

Duperron,  Anquetil,  cited  (note)  i. 
58 

Dura,  treaty  of,  i.  235  sq. 
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EBERWIZ  (see  Cliosroes  II.) 
Ebn  Ishak  cited  (note)  ii.  218 
Eckhel  cited  (note)  i.  77 
Edessa,  occupied  by  Sapor  I.,  i.  80; 
relinquished,  80;  occupied  by  Sa- 
por II.,  186;  re-occupied  by  Con- 
stantius,  18S;  besieged  by  Clios- 
roes I.,  ii.  05;  its  successful  de- 
fence, ib. 
Egypt,  subdued  by  the  Persians,  ii. 
167 

El  Atik,  canal  of,  ii.  217,  222,  224 
Elephant  corps,  Persian,  ii.  311 
Elisee  cited  (notes)  i.  204,  312,  328; 

ii.  304,  318 
El-Kakaa,  Mohammedan  leader,  ii. 

229;  routs  a  Persian  army,  230; 

kills  Firuzan,  236 
El-Katif,  Arabian  town,  i.  146 
El-Lis,  city  of  the  Sawad,  ii.  212, 

217 

Elmacin  cited  (notes)  ii.  182,  207, 
211 

Elymais,  province  of,  i.  16 
Emesa,  attacked  by  Sapor  I.,  i.  84 
Ephraim,   bishop  of  Antioch,  ii. 
50 

Ephthalites,  Persian  frontier  tribe, 
i.  294;  commencement  of  wars 
with  Persia,  295 ;  their  invasions, 
296;  ii.  21;  defeated  by  Varahran 
V.,  i.  297,  and  Isdigerd  II.,  304; 
defeat  Isdigerd,  309;  their  incur- 
sions, 316  sq. ;  defeat  Perozes, 
325,  326;  make  Persia  tributary, 
332;  aid  Kobad,  ii.  1;  subdued  by 
the  Turks,  89 
Epipbanius  cited  (notes)  i.  96,  131 
Ertang,  sacred  book  of  Manes,  i.  97, 
98 

Eunapius  cited  (notes)  i.  173,  218 
Eunoinius,  bishop  of  Theodosiopo- 

lis,  i.  288 
Europus,  town  on  Euphrates,  ii.  62 
Eusebius  of  Cresarea  cited  (notes) 

i.  SO,  147,  148 

Eusebius,   Roman  ambassador  to 

Perozes,  i.  317 ;  his  apologue,  318 
Euseni,  allies  of  Sapor  II.,  l.  169 
Eustatliius,  concludes  a  treaty  with 

Kobad  II.,  ii.  197 
Eutropius  cited  (notes)  i.  81,  110, 

119,  121,  123,  129,  14S,  155,  271, 

236 

Eutychius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 

ii.  201 

Eutychius  cited  (notes)  i.  62,  73, 
103,  104,  138,  143,  200,  264,  269, 
298,  311,  326.  336;  ii.  8,  12,  99, 


GAL 

153,  165,  166,  167,  169,  172,  195, 
198,  199,  201,  206,  207,  210 
Evagrius  cited  (notes)  ii.  51,  92,  97, 
120,  122,  128,  135,  1  -7,  143,  140 


17ABRICIUS  (BibUothec.  Crcec.) 
J    cited  {note)  i.  198 
Fakim,  wife  of  Cliosroes  I.,  ii.  113, 
121 

Farsistan,  i.  16;  ii.  234 

Faustus  (Bibl.  Hist.)  cited  (notes) 
i.  103,  152,  150,  157,  107,  168, 
198,  245,  246,  247,  254,  256-259, 
319 

Ferghana,  taken  by  Turks,  ii.  90 
Fergusson  (Hist,  of  Architecture) 
cited  (notes)  ii.  241,  242,  250,  253, 
254,  257,  259,  205,  266,  280,  281 
Ferhad,  Persian  architect,  ii.  281 
Festus  cited  (notes)  i.  121-123, 132, 
155,  150 

Firdausi  (Atkinson's)  cited  (notes) 

i.  13,  03  ;  ii.  112 
Fire-worship  (see  Zoroastrianism) 
Firuz,  vizir  of  Kobad  II.,  ii.  200 
Firuzabad,  tablet  and  bas-reliefs  at, 

i.  08;  ii.  271  sq.  ;  palace,  ii.  244, 
245,  246,  247  ;  plans  and  dimen- 
sions of  palace,  ii.  250,  251,  252 

Firuzan,  Persian  general,  ii.  223  ; 

made  generalissimo  of  the  Persian 

troops,  234;  defeated  and  slain 

at  Nehavend,  230 
Firuzdocht,  daughter  of  Perozes,  i. 

326,  332 

Flandin  cited  (notes)  i.  34,  64,  68,  82, 
88,  91,  92,  109  ;  ii.  241,  243,  244, 
240,  247,  249,  250,  253,  201,  263, 
264,  265,  206,  207,  209,  270,  271, 
273,  270,  288,  301 

Frahn  (Be  Chasaris)  cited  (note) 

ii.  3 

France,  area  of,  i.  16 

Frazer  (Khorasan)  cited  (notes)  i. 

18,  19,  22 
Fynyk,  ancient  Phcenica,  i.  138 


GABBULA,  Syrian  town,  ii.  36 
Galatia,  invaded  by  Cliosroes 
II.,  ii.  164 
Galerius,  conducts  the  war  against 
Narses,  i.  119;  his  defeat,  120;  in- 
vades Armenia,  123;  defeats  Nar- 
ses,  ib. ;  his  treatment  of  Narses' 
envoy,  125  sq. ;  his  ambition, 
120 

Gallienus,  emperor,  i.  90 
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Game,  in  Persia,  i.  23 
Games,  Sassanian,  ii.  310 
Gassan,  Arabian  tribe,  ii.  211 
Gelani,  allies  of  Sapor  II.,  i.  109 
Gelli,  the,  i.  117 

Genealogies,  of  Artaxerxes,  i.  32;  of 
the  Sassanian  kings,  ii.  819 

Geographical  Journal  cited  (notes) 
i.  IS,  19,  20,  21,  92,  93;  ii.  175,  182, 
185,  186,  227,  230 

George,  Roman  ambassador  to  Chos- 
roes II.,  ii.  161 

Georgius  Pisida  cited  (notes)  ii.  171, 
172,  175),  180,  181 

Germa-nicaea,  position  of,  ii.  177 

Germanus,  entrusted  with  defence 
of  Antioch,  ii.  51 

Germanus,  Roman  general,  ii.  127, 
163  ;  defeated  by  Chosroes  II., 
163 

Gesenius  cited  (notes)  i.  117  ;  ii.  7 
Ghilan,  Persian  province,  ii.  loi 
Gibbon  cited  (notes)  i.  48,  40,  53,  57, 

00,  01,  75,  77,  80,  81,  87,  107, 
109-111,  116,  124,  120,  129,  132, 
133,  139,  143,  144,  146,  152,  154, 
101,  109,  173,  176,  181,  182,  185, 
188,  191-194,  199,  202,  204-206, 
214,  218,  221,  224,  236-238,  258, 
270,  271,  273,  291,  293,  327;  ii.  5, 13, 
14,  23,  44,  45,  40,  49,  54,  55,  59,  64, 
70,  83,  85,  88,  89,  92,  95,  90,  102, 
108,  111,  112,  117,  119,  122,  124, 
130,  131,  182,  187,  144,  153,  102, 
165,  167,  109,  170,  172,  179,  184, 
18S,  191,  197,  207,  208,  210,  215, 
220,  227,  228,  303 

Gildo,  revolts  from  Rome,  i.  270 

Glones,  Persian  commander  of  Ami- 
da,  ii.  21 

Gondi-Sapor,  school  at,  ii.  Ill 

Gordian,  emperor,  i.  70;  marches 
against  Sapor,  77;  his  letter  to 
the  Roman  Senate,  77 ;  his  mur- 
der, 78 

Gordyene  (.see  Cordyene) 

Goths,  auxiliaries  of  Rome,  i.  196; 
settled  in  Roman  territory,  258; 
threaten  Rome  under  Alaric,  270 

Greek  empire  (.see  Rome) 

Gregoria,  grand-daughter  of  Shahr- 
Barz,  ii.  204 

Gregory,  lieutenant  of  Heraclius,  ii. 
105 

Gregory,  nephew  of  Vahan,  i.  335 
Gregory  the  Illuminator,  i.  152 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen  cited  (note) 

1.  224 

Grote  cited  (note)  i.  1 


HEK 

Grnmbates,  lieutenant  of  Sapor  II., 

i.  170  sq. 

Gubazes,  king  of  Lazi,  ii.  00,  08, 
75;  quarrels  with  tin;  Romans, 
77;  shun,  78 

Guedeseer,  late  name  of  Seleucia,  ii. 
185 

Gurdanaspa,  commandant  of  Ctesi- 
phon,  ii.  1S8;  seizes  Chosroes  II., 
189 

Gurgan,  Hyrcania  of  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, i.  817;  Perozes  there,  ib. ; 
furnishes  troops  to  Isdigerd  III., 

ii.  234  ;  conquered  by  Arabs,  287 
Gurgenes,  king  of  Iberia,  ii.  27;  re- 
volts from  Persia,  28  ;  maintains 
himself  in  Lazica,  ib. 


HAJI-ABAD,  remains  at,  i.  92 
Hamadan,  capital  of  Media, 
ii.  225,  284,  236 
Hashem,  Moslem  leader,  ii.  229;  de- 
feats the  Persians  at  Jalala,  ib. 
Hatra,  ii.  242  (see  Manizen) 
Hang,  Dr.  M.,  cited  (notes)  i.  32,  55, 
58,  71,  93,  97  ;  ii.  284-291,  292, 
294,  295,  297 
Haurvatat,  one  of  the  Amshash- 

pands,  ii.  298 
Haxthausen  cited  (notes)  ii.  68,  69, 
75 

Hazaravougd,  Persian  general,  i. 

322 ;  pursues  Vahan  and  recovers 

Iberia,  ib. 
Hejer,  in  Arabia,  i.  146 
Hemaiag,  Armenian  chief,  i. 308, 319 
Heraclea,  city  of,  i.  107  ;  ii.  203 
Heraclianus,  defeated  byZenobia,  i. 

90 

Heraclius,  Roman  commander  in  the 
East,  ii.  120;  defeats  the  Persians, 
128 

Heraclius,  prefect  of  Egypt,  revolts, 
ii.  165 

Heraclius,  emperor,  ii.  165;  sues  for 
peace,  1(57;  his  despair,  109;  seeks 
to  escape  from  Constantinople, 
170  ;  loss  of  his  treasure-ships, 
ib. ;  his  desperate  resolution,  171 ; 
defeats  the  Persians,  172  ;  his  ex- 
pedition into  Lazica,  ib. ;  invades 
Armenia,  173  ;  pursues  Chosroes, 
ib. ;  destroys  the  Magian  temples, 
174 ;  his  retreat,  ib. ;  defeats  three 
Persian  armies,  175  ;  surprises 
Shahr-Barz,  170;  recovers  Martyr- 
opolis  and  Amida,  176  ;  his  per- 
sonal bravery,  177:  battle  of  the 
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Sams,  ib. ;  his  dispositions  against 
the  Persians,  179;  his  alliance 
with  theKhazars,  180;  his  march 
from  Lazica  into  Mesopotamia, 
182;  fights  the  battle  of  Nineveh, 
184;  his  forced  march  to  Yesdeni, 
18.');  sacks  Chosroes'  palaces,  1S6; 
returns  to  Canzaca, '  187;  his 
trophies,  ib. ;  receives  proposals  of 
peace  from  Kobad  II.,  190;  his 
reply,  ib. ;  his  treaty  with  the 
Persians,  197 ;  his  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  ib. ;  his  negotiations 
with  Shahr-Barz,  203 

Herat,  taken  by  Turks,  ii.  129 

Herodian  cited  (notes)  i.9,  30,  33,  35, 
40-45,  47,  48, '50,  55,  50,  71,  135, 
142;  ii.  28;  his  credibility,  i.  45 

Herodotus  cited  (notes)  i.  4,  21,  23, 
26,  104,  318;  ii.  104,  108,  283,  287, 
293,  296,  297,  298,  300,  301,  314 

Hierapolis,  in  Syria,  i.  199;  ransom 
of,  ii.  49;  captured  by  Chosroes II., 
164 

Hillal,  slays  Kustam  at  Cadesia,  ii. 
224 

Hindu-kush  mountains,  ii.  161 
Hindustan,  expedition  of  Chosroesl. 

to,  doubtful,  ii.  88  ;  furnished 

Persia  with  elephants,  313 
Hiong-nu,  assist  Sapor  II.,  i.  169 
Hippis,  battle  of  the,  ii.  71 
Hira,  subdued  by  the  Moslems,  ii.  213 
Historin  Augusta  cited  (notes)  i.  77- 

79,  81,  82,  85,  86,  89,  90,  104, 

105 

Hoi  wan,  Bahram-Chobin  at,  ii.  138, 
140;  head-quarters  of  Isdigerd 
III.,  227;  abandoned  by  the  king, 
230;  surrendered  to  the  Moslems, 
ib. 

Homa,  Zoroastrian  ceremony  of,  ii. 
296 

Homerites  of  Arabia,  ii.  87 

Horace  cited  (note)  ii.  223 

Hormazd  (.see  Hormisdas) 

Hormisdas  I.,  successor  of  Sapor, 
i.  101;  his  short  reign,  102;  his 
coins,  ib. 

Hormisdas  II.,  his  accession,  i.  138; 
his  character  and  reign,  139;  his 
administration  of  justice,  140; 
his  relations  with  Cabul,  141 ;  his 
coins,  ib. ;  his  death,  143 

Hormisdas  III.,  seizes  the  Persian 
throne,  i.  311;  defeated  and  de- 
throned, 312;  his  coins,  328,  329 

Hormisdas  IV.,  accession  of,  ii.  121 ; 
his  tyranny,  122,  129  ;  renews  the 


ISD 

Lazic  war,  131;  insults  Bahrain, 
ib. ;  general  revolt  against  him, 
132,133;  his  deposition  and  death, 
134,  137;  his  personal  character, 
135;  his  coins,  ib. 

Hormisdas,  Persian  prince,  i.  116; 
his  war  with  Narses,  116  sq. ; 
summons  foreigners  to  his  aid, 
117 ;  worsted  by  Narses,  ib. 

Hormisdas,  Persian  prince,  insulted 
and  imprisoned  by  the  nobles,  i. 
142  sq. ;  takes  refuge  with  Con- 
stantine,  149;  commands  Roman 
legions,  194,  201;  sent  to  treat 
with  people  of  Perisabor,  207 

Hormuz,  victory  of  Artaxerxes  at, 
i.  37 

Hormuz,  Persian  general,  defeated 
by  Kaled,  ii.  214" 

Hormuzan,  satrap  of  Susiana,  ii. 
223;  his  battles  with  the  Moslems, 
231,  232;  turns  Mohammedan,  232 

Howorth,  H.  H.,  cited  (note)  ii.  3 

Huns,  distinct  from  Ephthalites, 

i.  295;  allies  of  Isdigerd  II.,  301; 
threaten  Rome,  307;  danger  from, 

ii.  83 

Hyde  (de  Belicjione  Persarum)  cited 

(notes)  i.  60;  ii.  299,  318 
Hypatius,  Roman  general,  ii.  19,  20, 

21 

Hyrcania,  Persian  province,  i.  297, 
317;  ii.  160 


IBERIA,  important  position  of, 
i.  133;  ceded  by  Narses,  135;  in- 
vaded by  Sapor,  246;  by  the 
Romans,  248;  revolts  from  Persia, 
320 ;  subdued  by  the  Persians,  322 ; 
ii.  28;  renewed  troubles  in,  27. 
Idatius  (Chronicle)  cited  (note)  i. 
259 

'Immortals,'  Persian,  i.  290;  ii.  33, 
314;  defeated  by  the  Romans,  34 

Indo-Scyths,  their  power  and  wealth, 
i.  141 ;  allies  of  Sapor  II.,  161 

Indra,  Zoroastrian  demon,  ii.  294 

Infantry,  Persian,  ii.  314 

Inscriptions,  Persian,  i.  32,  sq.,  71, 
93,  94,  261,  262,  263;  ii.  289,  290, 
300  (see  Sculptures,  Coins) 

Irak,  province  of  Persia,  ii.  101 

Iran,  desert  of,  i.  19 

Irving,  W.,  cited  (notes)  ii.  214,  217, 
227,  228,  232,  239 

Isaac,  patriarch  of  Armenia,  i.  277, 
291,  293 

Isdigerd  I.,  his  accession,  i.  269;  his 
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peaceful  reign,  271;  made  guard- 
ian of  Theodosius,  272;  favours 
the  Christians,  275 ;  persecutes  the 
Magians,ib. ;  encourages  massacre 
of  the  Christians,  270;  sanctions 
their  extirpation  in  Armenia,  ib. ; 
his  coins,  278;  his  character,  279; 
strange  story  of  his  death,  280, 
281 

Isdigerd  II. ,  succeeds  Varahran  V., 
i.  301 ;  declares  war  against  Rome, 
ib. ;  concludes  peace,  302;  his 
war  with  the  Tatars,  ib. ;  routs 
the  Ephthalites,  304;  his  Arme- 
nian policy,  305;  forces  Armenian 
chiefs  to  profess  Zoroastrianism, 
306;  provokes  a  religious  war, 
307;  compels  the  Armenians  to 
renounce  their  religion,  308;  his 
battles  with  the  Ephthalites,  309; 
his  death  and  character,  ib. ;  his 
coins,  310 

Isdigerd  III.,  becomes  king  of 
Persia,  ii.  207;  difficulties  of  his 
position,  209,  233,  234;  his  armies 
defeated  by  the  Moslems,  212,  213, 
214,  215,  217,  219,  220-224,  229- 
232,  235, 236 ;  abandons  Ctesiphon, 
226;  transfers  his  court  succes- 
sively to  Hoi  wan,  227,  to  Rei, 
230,  and  to  Merv,  237;  takes  the 
offensive  against  the  Moslems, 
234;  destruction  of  his  power,  236; 
his  death,  237;  his  character,  238 
sq. ;  his  coins,  239,  240 

Isdigunas,  Persian  envoy  to  the 
Romans,  ii.  75 

Isfahan,  province  of  Persia,  ii.  101 

Issus,  gulf  of,  ii.  171 

Istakr  (see  Persepolis) 

Italy,  area  of,  i.  16 

Itinerary  of  Anlonine  cited  (notes) 
i.  107;  ii."  177 

Iyas,  king  of  Hira,  becomes  a  vassal 
of  Abu-bekr,  ii.  213 


JABAN,  Persian  general,  ii.  215 
Jalenus,    Persian  general,  ii. 
215,  217,  225 
Jalula,  battle  of,  ii.  227 
Jamblichus,  philosopher,  i.  173 
James,  E.  B.,  cited  (note)  i.  185 
James,  St.,  bishop  of  Nisibis,  i.  155, 
162 

Jebel-Karajah-dagh  mountain,  i.  130 
Jebel-Tur  mountain,  i.  130 
Jerahi,  valley  of,  i.  37 
Jerome  cited  (notes)  i.  158,  160,  161 


JUL 

Jerujer  river,  i.  I62.(see  Mygdonius) 
Jerusalem,  captured  and  burnt,  ii. 
166 

Jews,  their  activity,  i.  95:  massacre 
the  Christians,  ii.  Kid;  their  plots 
169 

Jezireh  (sec  Mesopotamia) 

Johannes  Epiphaniensis  cited 
(notes)  ii.  93-95 

Johannsen  cited  (note)  ii.  85 

John  of  Antioch  cited  (note)  i.  78 

John  of  Malala  cited  (notes)  i.  78, 
84,  85,  190,  199,  288,  289;  ii.  19,  23, 
24,  25,  27,  28,  29,  30,  35,  36,  40,  44, 
45,  51,  72,  86. 

Jornandes  cited  (notes)  i.  122,  295 

Joseph,  patriarch  of  Armenia,  i. 
306;  martyred,  308 

Josephus  cited  (note)  i.  9 

Journal  Asiatique  cited  (notes)  i.  31, 
33,  37,  62,  64,  70,  73,  93,  99,  116, 
254,  255,  261,  264,  268,  282,  284, 
298,  301,  303,  304,  306,  309,  311, 
319,  324;  ii.  9,  22,  103,  157,  160, 
162,  163,  166,  167,  169,  172,  180, 
183,  195,  199,  201,  203,  205,  207, 
229,  299,  300,  303,  304,  309,  311, 
314,  318  (see  Patkanian) 

Jovian,  becomes  emperor,  i.  229; 
conducts  the  retreat  of  Julian's 
army,  230;  harassed  by  the  Per- 
sians, 231;  his  troops  swim  the 
Tigris,  232;  receives  envoys  from 
Sapor,  234;  sends  ambassadors  to 
the  Persian  king,  ib.  ;  accepts  a 
shameful  peace,  236;  its  terms 
executed,  237;  his  death,  247 

Jovians  and  Herculians,  route  of,  i. 
230 

Judaism,  in  Mesopotamia,  i.  94 

Julia  Mamsea,  mother  of  Al.  Seve- 
rus,  i.  40,  46 

Julian  (Orat.)  cited  (notes)  i.  11, 
153,  154,  155,  156,  159,  160,  161, 
162,  163,  166 

Julian  the  Apostate,  assumes  the 
purple,  i.  188,  190;  his  birth  and 
character,  191;  his  ambition,  192; 
prepares  to  invade  Persia,  193, 
194;  receives  *an  embassy  from 
Sapor,  195;  his  over-confidence 
and  imprudence,  196,  198;  his 
insolence  to  Arsaces,  ib. ;  his 
forces,  ib. ;  marches  through 
Mesopotamia,  199;  his  plans, 
200;  receives  submission  of  the 
Saracens,  201 ;  his  fleet,  ib. ;  his 
march  along  the  Euphrates,  202; 
speech  to  his  troops,  ib. ;  obtains 
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possession  of  Anathan,  203 ;  leaves 
hostile  fortresses  in  his  rear,  204; 
barbarity  of  his  soldiers,  ib. ; 
enters  Babylonia,  205;  his  inarch 
harassed  by  the  Persians,  206; 
besieges  Perisabor,  207;  his 
bravery,  208;  marches  along  the 
Nahr-Malcha,  209;  lays  siege  to 
Maogamalcha,  210;  massacres  the 
inhabitants,  211;  advances  upon 
Ctesiphon,  212;  his  difficulties, 
213,  214;  crosses  the  Tigris,  215 
sq. ;  defeats  the  Persians,  216, 
217;  declines  to  invest  Ctesiphon, 
219;  burns  his  fleet,  220;  resolves 
to  retreat,  221 ;  his  alleged  expe- 
dition into  Central  Persia,  223; 
begins  his  retreat,  ib. ;  followed 
by  the  Persians,  ib. ;  difficulties 
of  his  retreat,  224;  defeats  the 
Persians,  225;  his  forebodings, 
ib. ;  attacked  at  Samarah,  226; 
his  death,  227,  228;  losses  of  his 
army,  228;  his  character,  ib. ; 
general  results  of  Julian's  war 
with  Persia,  239;  his  plan  of  cam- 
paign, 241;  conduct  of  his  lieu- 
tenants Procopius  and  Sebastian, 
242;  deserted  by  the  Armenians, 
ib. 

Juroipaeh,  fortress  of,  ii.  14 
Justin  cited  (notes)  i.  6;  ii.  314 
Justin,  emperor  of  the  East,  ii.  23; 
his  relations  with  Persia,  24  sq.; 
his  war  with  Kobad  L,  29;  his 
death,  ib. 
Justin,  emperor,  nephew  of  Justin- 
ian, ii.  90;  sends  an  embassy  to 
the  Turks,  ib. ;  renounces  peace 
with  the  Persians,  92;  his  abdi- 
cation, 94 
Justin,  Roman  general,  ii.  79,  80 
Justinian  becomes  emperor,  ii.  29; 
his  instructions    to  Belisarius, 
30;  concludes  peace  with  Chos- 
roe's L,  44  sq.;  success  of  his 
arms    in    Europe,  45;  attacked 
by  Chosroe's,  49;  accepts  Chos- 
roes'   terms   of  peace,  56;  re- 
nounces   the    treaty,    57;  his 
troops  defeated  by  the  Persians, 
65;    concludes    a    truce  with 
Chosroe's,    66;    violates    it,  67; 
takes  the  Lazi  under  his  protec- 
tion, 69;  again  negotiates  with 
the    Persians,     75;  concludes 
peace,  81;  its  terms,  82 
Justinian,  Roman  commander  in  the 
East.  ii.   95,  96;  invades  Per- 
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sarmenia,  96;  defeated  by  Tam- 
chosro,  97 

KABESIYEH  (see  Cadesia) 
Kaled,  the  'sword  of  God,' 
ii.  211,  212;  his  conquests,  212, 
213,  214 

Kaled,  son  of  Orfuta,  ii.  219,  220 
Kanats,  irrigation  by,  i.  19,  22 
Kaoses,  claims  the  Persian  Crown, 

ii.  41 ;  rejected,  42 
Kasr-i-Shirin,  battle  of,  ii.  230 
Katulphus,  chief  of  the  Ephthalites, 
ii.  89 

Kazerun,  city  of,  i.  90 
Kenneserin,  taken  by  Chosroes  II., 
ii.  164 

Kerkesiyeh  (see  Circesium) 
Kerman,  position  of,  i.   17;  con- 
quered by  Artaxerxes  I.,  36 
Kermanshah,  inscriptions  at,  i.  261 
Khabour  river,  i.  119,  132,  154,  235 
Khatoun,  Ephthalite  queen,  i.  297 
Khazars,  their  first  war  with  Persia, 
ii.  3  sq.;  defeated  by  Kobad  I., 
4;  massacred  by  Chosroes,  84; 
invade  Armenia,  129;  ally  them- 
selves  with  the  Bomans,  179; 
theirdefection  from  Heraclius,  182 
Kherzan  (.see  Arzanene) 
Khorassan,  invaded  by  Ephthalites, 

i.  296,  309 

Khosru-sum,  Persian  general,  ii.  230 
Khshathra-vairya,  Zoroastrian  god, 

ii.  202 

Khush-newaz,  king  of  the  Ephtha- 
lites, i.  312;  adopts  the  cause  of 
Perozes,  ib. ;  tricked  by  the  Great 
King,  316;  retaliates,   317;  his 
war  with  Persia,  ib. ;  entraps  the 
Persian    army,    318;  concludes 
peace  with  Perozes,  ib. ;  attacked 
by  Perozes,  324;  defeats  Perozes 
by  a  stratagem,  325,  326;  con- 
cludes a  treaty  with  Balas,  332; 
aids  Kobad  I.  to  obtain  the  Per- 
sian throne,  ii.  1 
Khuzistan  (see  Susiana) 
Kileh-Sherghat,  on  Tigris,  i.  132 
'King  of  Kings,'  title  assumed  by 

vOdenathus  on  his  coins,  i.  90 
Kinneir    (Persian    Empire)  cited 

(notes)  i.  18,  19,  20,  22;  ii.  183 
Kobad  I.,  son  of  Perozes,  i.  335;  re- 
volt of,  ib. ;  takes  refuge  with  the 
Ephthalites,  ib. ;  succeeds  to  the 
throne,  ii.  1;  holds  it  as  tributary 
of  the  Ephthalites,  2;  grows  jeal- 
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OTIS  of  his  vizier,  ib. ;  his  war  with 
the  Khazars,  3  sq. ;  his  victory, 
4;  becomes  a  proselyte1-  of 
Mazclak,  0;  supports  the  Zoro- 
astrian  Commune,  7;  deposed 
and  imprisoned,  8;  escapes  and 
takes  refuge  with  the  Ephtha- 
lites,  9;  recovers  bis  throne,  10; 
second  reign,  12  sq.;  bis  quarrel 
with  Koine,  14  sq.;  causes  of  it, 
15;  his  resources,  1(5;  invades 
Roman  Armenia,  17;  besieges 
Amida,  ib. ;  captures  the  city  and 
slaughters  its  inhabitants,  18; 
surprises  and  destroys  a  Roman 
army,  20;  concludes  peace  with 
the  Romans,  22;  war  with  the 
Ephthalites,  ib. ;  negotiates  with 
Justin,  23;  his  strange  proposal, 
25;  his  sons,  ib. ;  massacres  the 
Mazdakites,  27;  his  second  Ro- 
man war,  29  sq. ;  sends  an  ex- 
pedition against  Antioch,  36  sq. ; 
into  Mesopotamia,  38;  his  death, 
39;  bequeaths  his  crown  to 
Chosroes  I.,  ib. ;  his  reign  and 
character,  ib. ;  his  coins,  40 
Kobad  II.,  his  accession,  ii.  195; 
puts  his  father  to  death,  ib. ; 
makes  overtures  of  peace  to  He- 
raclius,  ib. ;  his  letter  to  the 
Roman  emperor,  190;  his  treaty 
with  Heraclius,  197;  his  popular 
acts,  198;  massacres  the  sons  of 
Chosroes  II.,  199;  his  remorse 
and  death,  201;  length  of  bis 
reign,  202;  his  coins,  ib. 
Kobad,  son  of  Zames,  ii.  42 
Koss-en-natek,  on  Western  Euphra- 
tes, ii.  213 
Koum,  province  of  Persia,  ii.  101 
Koushans,  the,  defeat  Perozes,  i. 
320;  defeated  by  Smbat,  ii. 
160 

Kufa,  founded  by  the  Moslems, 
ii.  226;  headquarters  of  8a' ad, 
232 

Kurdistan,  ravaged  by  the  Romans, 

ii.  98,  113 
Kurdiyeh,  sister  of  Bahram-Chobin, 

ii.  160 

Kurds,  like  Persians,  i.  24;  in  Ro- 
man service,  184 

Kurs,  a  Scythian  in  the  Roman  ser- 
vice, ii.  96;  captures  Chosroes' 
camp  and  baggage,  ib. ;  ravages 
Kurdistan,  98 

Kutais,  city  of  Lazica,  ii.  75,  76, 
79 
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IACTANTIUS  cited  (notes)  i.  86, 
J   87,  119,  136 
Lampridius  cited  (notes)  i.  41,  43, 

44-46,  48;  his  credibility,  i.  45 
Laristan,  i.  16 

Layard  cited  (notes)  i.  87,  129-131, 
145,  154,  15S,  231,  232;  ii.  176,  290, 
309 

Lazi,  become  allies  of  the  Romans, 
ii.  67;  revolt  from  Persia,  68; 
their  alienation  from  Rome,  78 

Lazic  wars,  ii.  58  sq.,  69,  77  sq., 
131 

Lazica, account  of,  ii.  58  sq. ;  surprise 
and  capture  of  a  Persian  army  in, 
71;  abandoned  by  the  Persians, 
ib. ;  again  subjected  by  the  Per- 
sians, 75;  suspension  of  hostilities 
in,  81  (see  Lazi,  Lazic  Wars) 

Le  Beau  cited  (notes)  i.  153;  ii.  3, 
4,7 

Lebtarikh  cited  (note)  i.  32 
Legion,   composition  of  Constan- 

tine's,  i.  175 
Leontins,  Roman  commander  in  the 

East,  ii.  163 
Libanius  cited  (notes)  i.  148,  149, 

153,  155,  156,  158,  159,  160,  161, 

194,  195,  200,  205,  207,  210,  211, 

213,  217,  220,  221,  227,  243 
Licelarius,  Roman  general,  ii.  29 
Lilius,  envoy  of  Phocas,  ii.  162 
Litarbi,  Syrian  city,  i.  199 
Loftus  (Chaldcea  &  Susiana)  cited 

(notes)  i.  33,  92,  163;  ii.  212,  289, 

291 

Longperier  cited  (notes)  i.  67,  08,  69, 
94,  99,  252,  263,  278,  310,  328, 
331,  338;  ii.  11,  115,  116,  193,  303 
Lucilianus,  count,  i.  162,  202,  206 
Lucius  Verus,  emperor,  i.  41 
Lucnllns,  Roman  general,  i.  154 
Lydus,  Johannes,  cited  (notes)  ii. 
14,  15,  19,  23,  25,  51 


MABOG,  native  name  of  Hierap- 
olis,  ii.  164 
Macoudi  (the  Arabian  historian) 
cited  (notes)  i.  32,  60,  64,  73,  74, 
100,  102,  103,  108,  116,  138,  195, 
143,  146,  254,  255,  260,  264,  275,  • 
282,  294,  297,  298,  300,  309,  326, 
336;  ii  8,  9,  12,  88,  100,  104,  112, 
121,  122,  127,  130,  140,  142,  144, 
149,  150,  157,  186,  1S8,  189,  190- 
192,  195,  201-207,  210,  216,  218, 
221,  224,  266,  302,  304 
Macrianus,  invested  with  command 
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against  Sapor,  i.  80;  betrays  the 

Roman  army,  81 ;  assumes  the 

purple,  ib. 
Macrinus,  defeated  by  the  Parthian 

king,  Artabanus,  i.  14,  39;  his 

treaty  with  Artabanus,  69 
Magi,  a  priest  caste,  i.  8,  10,  55; 

associated  in  the  government,  60; 

persecuted     by    Isdigerd,  275; 

massacre    the    Christians,  276; 

massacred  by  Darius  Hystaspis, 

ii.  298;  their  priestbood,  299,  300, 

301 

Magian  hierarchy,  its  place  in  Par- 
thian governmental  system,  i.  8; 
restored  by  Artaxerxes,  57 

Magnentius,  emperor,  i.  165, 179, 190 

Magophonia,  annual  festival,  ii.  297 

Mah-sabadan,  district  of,  ii.  230 

Malala  (see  John  of  ) 

Malcolm  (Hist,  of  Persia)  cited 
(notes)  i.  18,  34-37,  60,  61-63,  74- 
76,  87,  91,  92,  100,  103,  104,  107, 
114,  136,  139,  143,  144,  145,  261, 
265,  268,  279,  281,  296,  297,  299, 
323,  327,  331;  ii.  4,  5,  122,  153, 
216,  237,  239 

Mamigonians,  the  Armenian,  i.  319 

Mani,  the  heresiarcb,  i.  96;  his  reli- 
gious pretensions,  97;  rejected  by 
Sapor,  98;  quits  Persia,  ib. ;  re- 
turns, 102;  his  followers,  ib. ;  his 
death,  103 

Manichees,  doctrines  of,  i.  98;  their 
religious  propaganda,  104;  perse- 
cution of,  ib. 

Manizen,  revolt  of,  i.  74;  betrayed 
by  his  daughter,  75 

Manuel,  excites  a  rebellion  of  the 
Armenians,  i.  256;  sends  an  em- 
bassy to  Artaxerxes  II.,  ib. ;  his 
treaty  with  the  Persians,  257 ;  mas- 
sacres the  Persians,  258;  his  war 
with  Artaxerxes,  ib. ;  death  of,  ib. 

Maogamalcba,  besieged  by  Julian, 
i.  210;  its  fall,  211;  massacre  of 
its  inhabitants,  ib. 

Maranga,  battle  of,  i.  224,  225 

Marcian,  emperor,  refuses  to  aid  the 
Armenians,  i.  307 

Marcian,  prefect  of  the  East,  ii.  93 

Marccllinus  (Chron.)  cited,  i.  259, 
287,  301,  302;  ii.  18,  19,  51 

Mardin,  taken  by  Chosroes  II.,  ii. 
164 

Marsyas,  Greek  myth  of,  i.  142 
Martinus,  Roman  general,  ii.  79,  80 
Martyropolis,  Roman  fortress,  ii.  30, 
38;   besieged   by   the  Persians, 
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39;    occupied   by  the  Persians, 

128;  ceded  to  the  Romans,  144; 

taken  by  Heraelius,  176 
Marutha,  bishop,  i.  275 
Maruzas,  defeated  by  the  Romans, 

ii.  127 

Mashita  palace,  ii.  246,  250,  305; 
plans  and  description  of,  255-259 
sq.,  280 

Masius,  mountain,  i.  130,  175,  199, 
200;  ii.  23 

Masrouq,  king  of  Yemen,  ii.  87 

Massagetse,  invade  Persia,  i.  165; 
their  bravery  at  Daras,  ii.  32,  33 

Mathia3  cited  (note)  ii.  110 

Maurice,  Roman  commander,  ii.  98; 
ravages  the  Persian  provinces, 
ib. ;  renews  the  war  with  Persia, 
123;  advances  against  Ctesiphon, 
ib. ;  defeats  the  Persians,  124; 
becomes  emperor,  ib. ;  determines 
to  aid  Chosroes  II.,  142;  deposed 
and  murdered,  162 

Maximin,  emperor,  i.  75 

Maximus,  Roman  envoy  to  Varah- 
ran  V.,  i.  289 

Mazdak,  the  communistic  prophet, 
ii.  4;  his  teaching,  5;  converts 
Kobad  I.  to  his  views,  6;  his 
pretended  miracle,  ib. ;  seized  and 
imprisoned,  9;  liberated  by  his 
followers,  ib. ;  progress  of  his 
opinions  checked,  14;  conspiracy 
of  the  Mazdakites,  27;  his  fol- 
lowers massacred,  27,  43;  and 
finally  exterminated,  101 

Mebodes,  Kobad's  vizier,  ii.  39,  41 

Mebodes,  Persian  general,  ii.  98,  128 

Mebodes,  Chosroes'  lieutenant,  ii. 
148;  captures  Seleucia  and  Ctesi- 
phon, ib. 

'  Medea's  oil,'  ii.  73 

Media,  invaded  by  Al  Severus,  i. 
47  ;  his  losses  there,  ib. 

Median  robe,  i.  26. 

Medina,  residence  of  Abu-bekr,  ii. 
214 ;  of  Omar,  232 

Megas,  bishop  of  Berhsea,  ii.  50 

Megia,  on  Euphrates,  i.  205 

Mekran,  i.  298 

Melitene,  burnt  by  Chosroes,  ii.  96 
Menander  Protector  cited  (notes)  i. 
130,  294;  ii.  81,  82,  89-92,  94,  95, 
97-99,  102,  109,  117,  123,  124 
Meranes,  Persian  general,  i.  224, 228 
Merdanshah,  put  to  death  by  Chos- 
roes II.,  ii.  188 
Merdasas,  son  of  Chosroes  II.,  ii. 
188,  189,  192 
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Merdasht,  plain  of,  i.  20 

Meribanes  of  Iberia,  i.  187 

Mermeroe's,  Persian  general,  ii.  34; 
relieves  Petra,  70;  again  attempts 
to  relieve  it,  74;  reconquers 
Lazica,  70;  his  operations  against 
the  Romans,  70;  his  successes 
and  death,  77 

Meronjan,  Armenian  noble,  i.  257 

Merv,  ravaged  by  Ephthalites,  i. 
290;  battle  near,  297;  residence 
of  Isdigerd  III.,  ii.  237 

Mesopotamia,  invaded  by  Artaxer- 
xes,  i.  41 ;  by  Sapor,  70 ;  subjugated 
by  Odenathus,  89;  overrun  by 
Carus,  110;  by  Sapor,  154;  occu- 
pied by  the  Arabs,  ii.  129;  ceded 
to  the  Romans,  144 

Metaphrastus  cited  (note)  i.  37 

Meynard,  Barbier  de,  cited  (notes) 
ii.  109,  229 

Mihran,  Persian  general,  i.  321; 
evacuates  Armenia,  322 

Mihran,  Persian  general,  ii.  218 

Mihr-Hasis,  regent  of  Persia,  ii.  203 ; 
murdered  by  Shahr-Barz,  204 

Mihr-Narses,  vizier  of  Isdigerd  II., 

i.  303;  fails  to  proselytize  the  Ar- 
menians, 305 

Mihr  Yasht,  cited  (note)  ii.  290 
Milman   (History  of  Christianity, 
&c.)  cited  (notes)  i.  58,  00,  02,  95- 
97,    102-104,   152;    ii.  112,  134, 
158 

Mindon,  defeat  of  the  Romans  at, 

ii.  30 

Mionnet  (Medailles)  cited  (notes)  i. 
44,  155 

Mir  -  aduris,  Persian  general,  ii. 
145 

Miriades  (see  Cvriades) 

Mirkhond  cited"  (notes)  i.  100,  102, 
103,  104,  107,  114,  110,  130,  137, 
139,  140,  141,  143-140,  195,  255, 
200,  204,  205,  208,  209,  275,  279, 
282,  283,  294,  29(5,  297,  298,  300, 
311,  312,  313,  314,  318,  324,  325, 
320,  331,  330,  337;  ii.  1,  4-6,  8- 
11,  12,  39,  40,  57,  83,  88,  90,  99- 
102,  104,  108,  109,  112,  114,  115, 
117,  118,  121,  122,  129,  130,  132- 
135,  142-144,  153,  157,  158,  102, 
107,  182,  188,  189,  191,  192,  195, 
198-201,  204-207,  303,  304 

Mithra,  the  sun-god,  i.  55;  ii.  289, 
294 

Mithridates  I.,  of  Parthia,  his  con- 
quests, i.  5,  0,  05 
Modjmel-al-Tewarikh  cited  (notes) 
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i.  31,  37,  73,  255,  208,  282,  294, 
290,  298,  300;  ii.  4,  199 

Mohammed,  rise  of  his  power,  ii. 
208;  sends  letters  to  Ileraclius 
and  Chosroes  II.,  ib. ;  sends  an 
expedition  against  Syria,  ib. ;  his 
death,  210 

Mohammedan  empire,  rise  and 
growth  of,  ii.  208  sq.,  211;  its 
triumphs,  212,  213,  214,  215,  217, 
219,  220-224,  229-232;  victory  of 
Nehavend  and  destruction  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  235,  230 

Mold  cited  (note)  i.  02  (see  Modj- 
mel-al-Tewarikh) 

Molatzes,  Roman  officer,  ii.  52 

Monetary  system  of  Sassanians,  i. 
70 

Montfaucon  cited  (note)  i.  294 
Moore  (Lalla  Bookh)  cited  (note)  i. 
20 

Moors,  conquered  by  Belisarius,  ii. 
45 

Mopsucrene,  CMlician  city,  i.  190 

Mordtmann  cited  (notes)  i.  05,  00, 
102,  103,  252,  253,  202,  203,  209, 
271,  277-279,  299,  301,  310,  327, 
328,  331 ;  ii.  8,  9,  11,  40,  130,  130, 
192,  193,  202,  239 

Morier  cited  (note)  i.  19 

Moseilama,  his  letter  to  Moham- 
med, ii.  211 ;  defeated  and  slain 
by  Abu-bekr,  ib. 

Moses  of  Chorene  cited  (notes)  i.  9, 
10,  30-32,  34,  38,  39,  51,  53,  50, 
57,  01,  78,  79,  110,  112,  113,  118, 
121,  133,  152,  150,  107,  187,  198, 
200,  242-245,  247,  251,  257,  259, 
200,  207,  277,  278,  282,  283,  287, 
288,  291,  292,  293,  294,  301,  305, 
319 

Mosul,  on  Tigris,  i.  132 
Moundsir,  Arab  chief,  i.  280 
Moushegh,  Armenian  ruler,  i.  250 
Moyse  de  Kaghank  cited  (notes)  i. 

312,  328;  ii.  172,  175,  198,  205 
Midler,  C.  ( Geoc/raphi  Minores)  cited 
(note)  i.  24;  (Fragmenta  Historice 
Groec.)  cited  (notes)  i.  85,  124 
Midler,  Max,  cited  (notes)  i.  50,  59; 

ii.  75 

Musical  instruments,  Persian,  ii. 
309 

Musonianus,  Praetorian  prefect,  i. 
170 

Mustacon,  Roman  general,  ii.  124; 
defeated  by  the  Persians,  124, 
125 

Mygdonius,  river,  i.  102 
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NABDATES,  burnt  alive,  i.  211 
Nabedes,  Persian  general,  ii. 
64;  defeats  the  Romans,  ib. 
Nachoragan,  Persian  general,  ii.  77; 
his  inactivity,  78;  attempt  on 
Phasis,   79;   defeated    by  Mar- 
tinus,  80;   his  losses,   ib.,  and 
punishment,  81 
Nahr-Malcha,  canal,  i.  209,  213,  214, 
241 

Nahr-wan,  canal  of,  ii.  180,  228 
Naksh-i-Rajab,  sculpture  at,  i.  91 
Naksh-i-Rustam,  tablets  and  bas- 
reliefs  at,  i.  08,  70,  92,  108,  114; 
ii.  271 

Naonhaitya,  Persian  demon,  ii.  294 

Narses,  his  conflict  with  Hormisdas, 
i.  116  sq. ;  his  parentage,  ib. ;  his 
accession  to  the  Persian  throne, 
117  ;  makes  war  on  Tiridates,  117 
sq. ;  portrait  of,  118  ;  his  war  with 

.  the  Romans,  119  ;  defeats  Gale- 
rius,  123  ;  sends  an  envoy  to 
Galerius,  124  ;  receives  a  Roman 
ambassador,  127;  concludes  peace 
with  the  Romans,  128  ;  his  abdi- 
cation, 136  ;  his  character,  137  ; 
and  coins,  ib. 

Narses,  Persian  ambassador  to  Con- 
stantius,  i.  171,  172 

Narses,  Varahran  V.'s  general,  i. 
285  ;  shuts  himself  uo  in  Nisibis, 
286 

Narses,  brother  of  Varahran  V.,  i. 

296,  298 

Narses,  Roman  commander  in  the 
East,  ii.  144,  150,  152  ;  revolts 
and  is  burnt  to  death,  163 
Narseus,  Persian  general,  i.  216 
Nazibina,  ancient  name  of  Nisibis, 

i.  154 

Nearchus  cited  (notes)  i.  17,  18,  19, 

23 

Nedjef,  sea  of,  ii.  219 

Nehavend,  rendezvous  of  the  Per- 
sian troops,  ii.  234;  battle  of,  235, 
236,  237 

Neocrcsarea,  i.  246 

Nephthalites  (see  Ephthalites) 

Nestorians,  predominant  in  Persia, 

ii.  113 

Neumann  cited  (note)  ii.  3 
Neyriz,  lake,  i.  20 
Nicephorium  (.see  Callinicus) 
Nicephorus  Callistus  cited  (note)  i. 
9 

Nicephorus  cited  (notes)  ii.  167-170, 
172-174,  179,  180,  183,  184,  196, 
197,  199,  203-205,  300 
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Nice  las,  governor  of  Egypt,  ii.  167 
Nicetas,  son  of  Shahr-Barz,  ii.  203 
Niebuhr,  B.  G.,  cited  (notes)  i.  49, 

58,  78,  80,  88,  111,  124,  129,  175, 

315 

Niebuhr,  G,  cited  (notes)  i.  34,  70, 

92;  ii.  209 
Nike,  daughter  of  Shahr-Barz,  ii. 

203;  married  to  Heraclius'  son, 

204 

Nikhor,  Persian  governor  of  Ar- 
menia, i.  333  ;  negotiates  peace 
with  the  Armenians,  ib. 

Nimrud,  on  Tigris,  i.  132 

Nineveh,  battle  of,  ii.  184 

Nisibis,  Parthian  victory  of,  i.  14 ; 
battle  of,  39  ;  captured  by  Sapor 
I.,  76  ;  strength  and  position  of, 
154;  besieged  by  Sapor  II.,  155  ; 
repulses  him,  158  ;  again  besieged, 
161  sq.  ;  bravery  of  its  defenders, 
164  ;  ceded  by  Jovian,  235  ;  in- 
vested by  Ardaburius,  286;  re- 
lieved, 287 

Nissa,  now  Nishapur,  i.  297,  303  ; 
ii.  4 

Noman,  Moslem  leader,  ii.  235  ;  de- 
feats the  Persians  at  Nehavend, 

236 

Numerian,  successor  of  Cams,  i.  112 
Nushizad,  son  of  Chosroes,  ii.  114  ; 

his  revolt,  ib. 
Nymphius,  river,  ii.  124-126 


OBBANE,  on  the  Euphrates,  ii. 
55 

O  boll  a,  captured  by  Kaled,  ii.  214 
Ockley  (Hist,  of  Saracens)  cited 

(notes)  ii.  208-211,  214,  218,  227 
Odenathus,  king  of  Palmyra,  i.  84  ; 

attacks  Sapor,  85,  88  sq. ;  defeats 

the  Persians,  89  ;  his  retreat,  ib. ; 

his  titles,  and  his  death,  90 
Ollaria,  city  of  Lazica,  ii.  76 
Olympias,  Roman  wife  of  Arsaces, 

i.  168 

Omar,  caliph,  ii.  219,  229,  233 
Onoguris,  Persian  fort  in  Lazica, 

ii.  76 

Ormazd,  sacred  fire  of,  i.  9  (see 
Ah ura-Mazda  and  Zoroastrian- 
ism) 

Oroatis,  river,  i,  16 
Orodes,  his  victory  over  Crassus,  i. 
46 

Orosius  cited  (notes)  i.  86,  121-123, 

151,  235,  236,  255,  259,  260,  266 
Osrhoene,  district  of,  ii.  164 
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Ostrogoths,  invade  Roman  empire, 
i.  270  ;  defeated  by  Belisarius,  ii. 
46 

Otba,  Mohammedan  governor  of 
Busra,  ii.  231  ;  his  sueeessful  ex- 
pedition against  the  Persians,  ib. 

Ouseley  (Travels)  cited  (notes)  i.  21, 
23 

Oxus,  river,  bounded  Persia  on 
north-east,  i.  165  ;  crossed  by 
Ephthalites,  295  ;  by  the  Persians, 
297.  304  ;  by  the  Ephthalites,  309  ; 
dried  tip,  314  ;  crossed  by  the 
Turks,  ii.  129 

Ozogardana,  on  Euphrates,  i.  205 


PACATUS  (Paneg.)  cited  (note) 
i.  259 
Palash  (.see  Balas) 
Palestine,  threatened  by  Chosroes 
L,  ii.  62;  plague  in,  63  ;  invaded 
by  Sbahr-Barz,  165  ;  conquered, 
166  ;  surrendered  by  Siroe's,  197 
Palmyra,  kingdom  of,  i.  89,  90  (see 

Odenathiis,  Zenobia) 
Panites  (.see  Priscus) 
Papak,   reputed  father    of  Arta- 
xerxes,  i.  32  ;  his  rank,  35  (see 
Babek) 

Para,  son  of  Arsaces,  i.  245;  takes 
refuge  with  the  Romans,  246  ; 
proclaimed  king  of  Armenia,  ib. ; 
deatli  of,  250 

Parbe,  Lazare,  cited  (notes)  i.  269, 
319-323,  333,  334,  336  ;  ii.  7,  318 

Parsees,  their  religion,  ii.  284 

Partbians,  their  empire,  i.  5,  6  ;  their 
treatment  of  the  Persians,  6,  7  ; 
principle  of  their  government,  7  ; 
status  of  the  Magi,  8  ;  their  re- 
ligion, ib. ;  their  rule  in  Persia, 
10  ;  their  ethnic  character,  11  ; 
ask  aid  from  Rome,  ib.  ;  decline 
of  their  military  power,  ib.  ;  their 
want  of  culture,  ib. ;  their  wars 
with  Rome,  12  ;  Persians  revolt 
from,  ib.  ;  their  incapacity  in 
sieges,  44  ;  decay  of  art  under,  67 

Parviz  (.see  Chosroe's  II.) 

Pasargadze,  ancient  capital  of  Per- 
sia,'i.  20;  ii.  241 

Paschal  Chronicle  cited  (notes)  i. 
148,  155,  164  ;  ii.  24,  29,  163,  166, 
167,  180,  181,  186-189,  195-197 

Patakanian  cited  (notes)  i.  39,  73, 
137,  190,  206,  251,  255,  261,  264, 
284,  298,  301,  303,  304,  306,  309, 
311-313,  319,  324,  331,  334,  335, 
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336  ;  ii.  9,  22,  145,  146,  157,  160, 
162,  163,  164,  165,  166,  107,  168, 
172,  173,  175,  180,  183,  195,  199, 
201,  203-207,  299,  300,  303,  304, 
309,  311,  314,  318 

Patricius  (.see  Peter) 

Patricius,  Roman  general,  ii.  19,  20, 
21 

Patroclus,  Fr.,  cited  (note)  ii.  59 
Pearls,  of  Persian  Gulf,  i.  23 
Pehlevi,  language  of  .Sassanians,  i. 
59 

Pelusium,  plague  at,  ii.  63  ;  taken 
by  Persians,  166 

Perisabor,  position  of,  i.  207  ;  be- 
sieged by  Julian,  208  ;  its  surren- 
der, ib.  ;  captured  by  Kaled,  ii. 
214 

Perozes,  son  of  Isdigerd  II.,  i.  312  ; 
defeats  Horraisdas  and  becomes 
king,  ib.  :  recovers  Albania,  313; 
his  reign,  ib. ;  his  war  with  the 
Ephthalites,  316  sq. ;  his  duplicity, 
ib.  ;  renews  the  war,  317  ;  en- 
trapped by  the  Ephthalites,  ib. ; 
does  homage  to  the  Ephthalite 
king,  318;  persecutes  the  Arme- 
nian Christians,  319  ;  his  troops 
defeated  by  the  Armenians,  321  ; 
renews  the  war  with  the  Ephtha- 
lites, 323  ;  his  forces,  324  ;  his 
sophistry,  ib.  ;  defeated  by  the 
Ephthalites,  326  ;  his  death  and 
character,  326,  327  ;  his  coins  and 
vase,  328,  329 

Perozes  the  Mihran,  ii.  30;  attacks 
Belisarius,  31  ;  his  letters  to 
Belisarius,  31,  32 

Persarmenia,  made  a  Persian  prov- 
ince, i.  293  ;  invaded  by  the  Ro- 
mans, ii.  28,  96 

Persepolis,  i.  20,  4S  ;  bas-relief  at, 
25 ;  becomes  the  capital  of  Persia, 
48,  212  ;  ii.  305 

Persia,  its  religion  under  the  Grasco- 
Macedonians  and  Partbians,  i.  S  ; 
prevalence  of  Zoroastrianism  in, 
9;  Parthian  rule  over,  10;  national 
religion  of,  ib.  ;  situation  and  size 
of,  16,  17  ;  climate  and  soil  of,  17, 
18  ;  mountain  tract  of,  18,  19  ; 
great  desert  of,  ib. ;  lake  basins, 
20,  21  ;  productionsof  ancient,  21, 
22,  23,  24  ;  inhabitants,  24  ;  ad- 
ministration of  Artaxerxes,  62 
sq.;  revival  of  art  in,  68  ;  coinage, 
69;  invaded  by  the  Romans,  46, 
47,  109  ;  civil  war  in,  116  ;  prov- 
inces ceded  to  Rome,  129  sq. ; 
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insurrection  of  nobles,  143  ;  con- 
dition of  under  Sapor  II.,  144  sq. ; 
invaded  by  the  Massagetse,  165; 
tribes  on  the  Eastern  frontier,  169; 
invaded  by  Julian,  201 ;  increase 
of  Christianity  in,  275;  troubles 
after  death  of  Isdigerd  t,  282, 
283  ;  invaded  by  the  Ephthalites, 
296;  war  of  succession  in,  312; 
terrible  famine  in,  313  sq. ;  dis- 
graceful treaty  with  the  Ephtha- 
lites, 332;  war  with  the  Khazars, 
ii.  3  sq. ;  Communism  in,  8; 
general  insurrection  in,  ib. ;  Eph- 
thalite  invasion  of,  21;  invaded 
by  the  Turks,  90,  129;  adminis- 
tration of  Chosroe's  L,  100;  peril- 
ous position  of,  129;  extent  of 
empire  under  Chosroe's  II.,  164; 
terrible  pestilence  in,  201;  rapid 
succession  of  kings,  206  (note); 
anarchy  and  peril  of,  207,  225; 
invaded  by  the  Mohammedans,  212 
sq. ;  loss  of  sacred  standard,  224; 
fate  of  decided,  236;  magnificence 
and  state  of  her  kings,  301,  302 
Persians,  under  the  Seleucidre,  i.  3; 
make  no  opposition  to  the  Par- 
tisans, 6;  causes  of  their  revolt 
from  Parthia,  10,  12,  13;  their 
literature,  13;  physiognomy  of 
ancient,  24,  25;  their  physique, 
25,  28;  dress  and  manners,  26; 
moral  characteristics,  27;  their 
submission  to  the  Greeks,  27, 
28;  their  culture,  28;  under 
the  Sassanians,  28,  29;  superior  to 
the  Parthians,  29;  their  method 
of  warfare,  44;  their  custom  of 
flaying  persons,  103, 104;  menaced 
by  Aurelian,  107 ;  cross  the  Roman 
frontier,  153;  besiege  Amida,  176 
sq. ;  their  great  losses,  181 ;  harass 
Julian's  march,  206, 210;  defeated 
by  the  Romans,  216,  217,  224; 
assail  the  Romans  at  Samarah, 
227 ;  their  losses,  228 ;  routed  at 
Daras,  ii.  32  sq. ;  in  Armenia,  34; 
defeated  by  the  Moslems,  212,  213, 
214,  215,  217,  219,  220-224,  229- 
232,  235,  236;  their  religion,  man- 
ners, &c,  283  sq.;  costume  of, 
305,  306;  their  amusements,  307; 
music  and  hawking,  309;  their 
weapons  and  mode  of  warfare, 
311 ;  composition  of  their  armies, 
311  sq.,  313,  314,  315,  316;  their 
tactics,  315;  their  method  of  con- 
ducting sieges,  316;  their  private 
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life,  317;  administration  of  jus- 
tice, 318;  despotism  of  their 
kings,  ib.  (see  Rome,  Artaxerxes, 
&c.) 

Perso-Hellenic  monarchy,  Alexan- 
der's idea  of,  i.  1,  2 

Peter  Patricius  cited  (notes),  i.  81, 
85,  86,  124,  126,  128,  131,  132,  171, 
172 

Petra,  besieged  by  Chosroe's  I.,  ii. 
60;  by  the  Romans,  70;  relief  of, 
ib. ;  siege  renewed,  72  sq. ;  its 
stubborn  defence,  73;  fall  of,  74 

Phabrizus,  Persian  general,  ii.  68, 
114 

Phseak,  Persian  ambassador  to  He- 
raclius,  ii.  197 

Pharandzem,  wife  of  Arsaces,  i.  245; 
captured  by  Sapor,  246 

Pharangium,  district  of,  ii.  45 

Pharas,  leader  of  Heruli,  ii.  32 

Phasis,  struggle  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Persians  at,  ii.  80 

Pherochanes,  lieutenant  of  Hormis- 
das  IV.,  ii.  132 

Philip,  successor  of  Gordian,  i.  78; 
his  treaty  with  Sapor,  ib. 

Philippicus,  Roman  commander  in 
the  East,  ii.  125;  defeats  the  Per- 
sians at  Solachon,  ib. ;  invades 
Arzanene,  126;  his  retreat,  ib. ; 
besieges  Martyropolis,  128;  de- 
feated by  the  Persians,  ib. 

Philostorgus  cited  (notes)  i.  273,  285 

Phocas,  usurps  the  Roman  purple, 
ii.  162;  burns  N arses  alive,  163; 
his  ill  success  in  the  East,  164; 
his  end,  165 

Phcenica  (see  Bezabde) 

Phrygia,  wasted  by  Persians,  ii.  164 

Phtiiasuarsas,  son  of  Kobad  I.,  ii. 
26,  27 

Pituazes.  Persian  general,  ii.  32 
Plans  and  views,  ii.  248,  249,  251, 

255,  256,  257,  260,  261,  262,  263, 

264 

Plate,  Dr.,  cited  (notes)  i.  137;  ii. 
26 

Plato  cited  (note)  i.  21 
Pliny  cited  (notes)  i.  130;  ii.  59 
Plutarch  cited  (notes)  i.  130,  154 
Polybius  cited  (notes)  i.  5,  231 
Porter,  Sir  R.  Ker  (Travels,  &c.) 

cited  (notes)  i.  19-21,  34,  64,  68, 

70,  71,  91,  92,  108,  261,  300;  ii. 

115,  267,  271,  278,  2S0,  288,  315 
Portraits  (on  gems,  &c),  i.  100, 138, 

265 

Pottinger  ( Travels)  cited  (note)  i.  18 
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Price  (Mohammedan  Hist)  cited 
(notes)  ii.  221-223,  229,  230,  233, 
236,  237,  239 

Prichard,  Dr.,  cited  (notes)  i.  24; 
ii.  3 

Priscus  Panites  cited  (notes)  i.  315- 

317,  318,  319,  323;  ii.  14,  15 
Probus,  emperor,  revives  the  project 

of  an  invasion  of  Persia,  i.  109 
Probus  Sicorius,  Roman  envoy  to 
Narses,  i.  127 ;  concludes  a  peace, 
128  sq. 

Probus,  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  ii.  159 
Probus,  Roman  governor  of  Cir- 

ceshmi,  ii.  142 
Procopius,  Julian's  lieutenant,  i. 

200,  245 

Procopius,  general  of  Theodosius,  i. 
288 

Procopius  cited  (notes)  i.  85,  129, 
199,  234,  259,  266,  270,  272,  273, 
279,  282,  287,  294,  295,  302,  317, 

318,  323,  325,  326,  332,  336;  ii.  5, 
8-10,  13,  15,  17,  18,  19-23,  25-31, 
33-42,  44-46,  49-52,  54-76,  86,  111, 
114,  115,  117 

Prosper,  count,  i.  173 

Pulwar,  river,  i.  20 

Purandocht,  daughter  of  Chosroe's 
II.,  ii.  200,  201;  said  to  have  been 
married  to  Shahr-Barz,  205;  made 
queen  of  Persia,  ib. ;  her  short 
reign,  206 ;  coins  of,  303 

Pusey,  Dr.,  cited  (notes)  ii.  285, 
286 


/~\UERCIUS  cited  (note)  ii.  171. 
\rX    Quietus,  adversary  of  Odena- 

thus,  i.  89 
Quintus  Curtius  (see  Curtius) 


RAHAM,  general  of  Perozes,  i. 
312,  328 

Ram-Hormuz,  city  of,  i.  102,  139; 
ii.  231 

Ras-el-Ain,  taken  by  Chosroe's  II., 
ii.  164 

Rawlinson,  Sir  II. ,  cited  (notes)  i. 

33,  102;  ii.  110,  151,  172,  173,  175, 

176,  182,  185,  186,  212,  213 
Rei,  city  of,  ii.  230,  234,  236 
Reliefs  (see  Sculptures,  Bas-Reliefs) 
Renaudot  cited  (note)  ii.  113 
Resaina,  battle  of,  i.  77 
Rhazates,  Persian  general,  ii.  183; 

sent  against  Heraclius,  ib. ;  slain, 

184 
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Rhodes,  submits  to  Persia,  ii.  168 
Rich  (Kurdistan)  cited  (note)  i.  231 
Rion,  river,  modern  name  of  the 

Phasis,  ii.  69 
Rocknabad,  '  brook  of  Hafiz,'  i.  21 
Rodosaces,  Malik,  i.  206 
Rome,  her  armies  in  Asia,  i.  40; 
receives  ambassadors  from  Arta- 
xerxes,  42 ;  troubles  in  the  empire, 
75,  112,  270,  307 ;  ii.  164,  168,  169, 
170;  succession  of  weak  emperors, 
i.  79;  her  position  on  the  death  of 
Constantine,  151 ;  licentiousness 
of  her  army,  152;  her  frontier 
crossed  by  Sapor,  153;  friendly 
relations  with  Persia,  260 

Her  Wars  with  Persia,  i.  40  sq., 
42,  43,  75  sq.,  106,  109,  110  sq., 
112,  119  sq.,  148  sq.,  154  sq.,  173 
sq.,  196  sq.,  249  sq.,  257  sq.,  267 
sq.,  285  sq.,  301,  303  sq. ;  ii.  15,  16 
sq.,  29,  48 sq.,  57,  93  sq.,  123  sq., 
148  sq.,  163  sq.,  171  sq. 

Her  Treaties  with  Persia,  i.  49, 
69,  78,  79,  128,  235,  236,  237,  259, 
285,  289,  290,  301,  302;  ii.  22,  29, 
44,  45,  56,  66,  81,  82,  197 

Her  Victories  over  the  Persians, 
i.  81,  83,  110,  113,  123,  187,  208, 
216,  217,  225,  230,  259,  289;  ii.  21, 
32,  55,  71,  72,  74,  80,  98,  124,  125, 
127,  128,  131,  150,  164,  165,  167, 
168,  172,  173,  175,  176,  177,  180, 
184,  186 

Her  Defeats,  i.  47,  76,  80,  81, 
120,  123,  156,  159,  160,  174,  175, 
183,  185;  ii.  17,  18,  20,  30,  49,  52, 
53,  54,  64,  65,  76,  77,  94,  97,  124, 
125,  128,  142,  163,  164,  165,  166, 
167  (see  also  under  heads  of  Em- 
perors of  Rome  and  Kings  of 
Persia) 

Routh  (Reliquiae  Sacrce)  cited  (note) 
i.  96 

Rufinus  cited  (note)  i.  237 
Rufus,  Sextus,  cited  (note)  i.  85 
Rumia,  Greek  settlement  of,  ii.  109 
Russians,  first  mention  of,  i.  117 
Rustam,  Persian  general,  ii.  215; 
defeated   by  the  Moslems,  ib. ; 
assumes  the  offensive,  219;  fights 
a  four  days'  battle  with  the  Mo- 
hammedans, 220-224;  defeated 
and  slain,  224 


SA'AD     IBN     ABI  WAKAS, 
Moslem  leader,  ii.  219;  defeats 
the  Persians  at  Cadesia,  220-224; 
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renews  the  war,  226;  captures 
Ctesiphon,  227;  his  residence  at 
Kufa,  232;  his  recall,  233 
Sabaisni,  i.  56 

Sabat,  Mesopotamian  city,  ii.  226 
Sabinianus,  Roman  prefect,  i.  178 
Sacre,  the,  i.  117 
Sacrifices,  Zoroastrian,  ii.  296 
Sahag,  king  of  Armenia,  i.  320;  dis- 
tinguishes  himself  against  the 
Persians,  321;  slain,  ib. 
Saif,  an  Arab  refugee  with  Chos- 
roes  I.,  ii.  87;  becomes  viceroy  of 
Arabia,  88 
Sal  ban,  taken  by  Heraclius,  ii.  176 
Sallust,  Roman  prefect,  i.  229;  sent 
to  negotiate  peace  with  Sapor  II., 
234 

Salmas,  tablet  at,  i.  68 
Samarab,  battles  at,  i.  226,  230 
Samarkand,  taken  by  Turks,  ii.  90 
Samosata.  city  on  Euphrates,  i.  186; 

ii.  177 
Sana,  church  at,  ii.  86 
Sapoe's,  a  Persian  general,  ii.  98 
Sapor,  governor  of  Rbages,  ii.  2; 

puts  Sufrai  to  death,  3;  becomes 

vizir,  ib. 

Sapor,  a  Persian  general,  i.  322;  de- 
feated by  Vahan,  323 

Sapor,  son  of  Isdigerd  I.,  made 
viceroy  of  Armenia,  i.  277;  his  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  Persian  throne, 
278;  his  assassination,  278,  283 

Sapor  I.,  son  and  successor  of  Arta- 
xerxes  L,  i.  63  sq. ;  his  accession, 
73;  meaning  of  the  name,  ib. ;  his 
energy,  74;  legends  of  his  mother, 
ib. ;  resolves  on  war  with  Rome, 
75  sq. ;  obtains  possession  of 
Hatra,  75;  attacks  the  Roman 
provinces,  76  sq. ;  retreats,  77; 
concludes  a  treaty  with  Rome, 
78;  his  second  war  with  the 
Romans,  79  sq. ;  invades  the 
Roman  provinces,  80;  captures 
Nisibis  and  Antioch,  ib. ;  defeats 
the  Romans  in  Mesopotamia,  81 ; 
his  tablet  at  Darabgerd,  82;  in- 
vades Asia  Minor,  82  sq. ;  his 
rapacity  and  cruelties,  83 ;  receives 
an  embassy  from  Odenathus,  84; 
checked  at  Emesa,  ib. ;  his  arro- 
gance, 85;  his  retreat  harassed  by 
Odenathus,  ib. ;  his  treatment  of 
Valerian,  86;  defeated  by  Odena- 
thus, ib;  his  great  works,  91,  92; 
bas-reliefs  of,  92;  ii.  269,  270,  288; 
his  inscriptions  and  coins,  93,  94 
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sq. ;  a  zealous  Zoroastrian,  95; 
his  death,  99;  his  character,  ib. ; 
his  personal  appearance,  100; 
colossal  statue  of,  ii.  266,  267,  303 

Sapor  II.,  his  accession,  i.  143;  his 
reign  and  contemporaries,  144;  his 
minority,  145;  his  cruelties,  146; 
persecutes  the  Christians,  147; 
letter  to  him  from  Constantine, 
ib. ;  resolves  on  war  with  Rome, 
148;  his  grounds  of  quarrel,  149; 
invades  the  Roman  territory,  153; 
raises  the  Arabs  and  Armenians, 
ib. ;  overruns  Mesopotamia,  154; 
besieges  Nisibis,  155;  his  repulse, 
ib. ;  his  successes,  156;  makes 
Arsaces  king  of  Armenia,  157; 
again  besieges  Nisibis,  158 ;  defeats 
Constantius,  159,  160;  besieges 
Nisibis  a  third  time,  161 ;  inun- 
dates ihe  city,  163;  repulse  of, 
164;  his  Eastern  frontier  wars, 
169;  his  arrogant  letter  to  Con- 
stantius, 171 ;  bent  on  war  with 
Rome,  173;  invades  the  Roman 
provinces,  174,  175;  defeats  the 
Romans,  ib. ;  besieges  Amida,  176 
sq. ;  directs  the  assault  in  person, 
180;  captures  the  city  and  slaugh- 
ters the  inhabitants,  181 ;  contin- 
ues the  campaign,  182;  attacks 
Singara,  ib. ;  captures  Bezabde, 
185;  attacks  Virta,  ib. ;  his  suc- 
cesses against  Rome,  187;  his  in- 
action, 189;  sends  an  embassy  to 
Julian,  195;  disheartened  by 
Julian's  successes,  221;  eager  for 
peace,  222;  pursues  the  Romans, 
229;  his  troops  repulsed,  230;  ne- 
gotiates with  the  Romans,  233, 
234;  his  terms  of  peace,  235;  his 
conduct  of  the  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, 239;  harasses  the  Arme- 
nians, 244;  seizes  and  blinds 
Arsaces,  245;  invades  Iberia  and 
Armenia,  246;  captures  Artoge- 
rassa,  ib. ;  again  prepares  for  war 
with  Rome,  249;  commences  hos- 
tilities, 250;  concludes  a  treaty 
with  the  Romans,  251;  his  death, 
ib. ;  his  coins,  252,  253 

Sapor  III.,  succeeds  Artaxerxes  II., 
i.  259,  260;  his  war  with  the 
Arabs,  ib. ;  his  inscriptions  and 
coins,  261,  262,  263;  his  death, 
264 

Sarablagas,  a  Persian  officer,  ii.  175 
Saracens,  allies  of  Julian,  i.  197; 
offended    by  him,   231;  harass 
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Jovian,  ib.  and  233;  assist  Varah- 
ran  V.,  28G;  assist  Isdigercl  II., 
301;  ravage  Roman  territory,  ii. 
35;  assist  Kobad  I.,  30;  solicited 
by  Justinian,  47;  assist  Belisarius, 
61;  at  war  among  themselves, 
91;  promise  aid  to  Maurice,  123; 
assist  Heraclius,  173 
Sard  is,  Anaitis  worshipped  at,  ii. 
293 

Sarmatians,  in  Julian's  army,  i.  232 
Sarus,  battle  of  the,  ii.  177 
Sasan,  reputed  father  of  Artaxer- 
xes,  i.  32 

Sassaniari,  architecture,  ii.  241  sq., 
243,  245,  247,  248,  249,  251,  252, 
253  sq.,  200,  201,  202,  203  sq.,  207 
sq.,  209  sq. 

Sassanidse,  use  of  the  term,  i.  38; 
coinage  of,  09;  inscriptions  of,  71; 
fall  of  their  power,  ii.  230;  their 
state  and  magnificence,  301,  302; 
their  seraglio,  302,  303;  their 
court,  303,  304;  their  palaces,  305; 
their  military  costume,  300;  their 
amusements,  307  sq. ;  genealogy 
of,  319  (see  Artaxerxes,  Sapor, 
&c.) 

Satala,  taken  by  Chosroes  II.,  ii.  104 
Satraps,  government  by,  l.  3,  4 
Sauromaces,  king  of  Iberia,  i.  246; 

banished  by  Sapor,  ib. ;  restored 

by  the  Romans,  248 
Sawad,  Persian  province,  conquered 

by  the  Mohammedans,  ii.  215 
Scinde,  said  to  have  been  ceded  to 

Varahran  V.,  l.  298 
Sculptures,  Persian,  i.  25,  04,  08,  70, 

71  sq.,  82,  91,  92,  108,  329;  ii. 

200,  207,  208,  209,  270,  271,  272, 

273  sq.,    270,  310,  312  sq.  (see 

Coins,  Inscriptions,  Bas-Reliefs) 
Scymnia,  conquered  by  Mermeroes, 

ii.  75 

Scyths,  Parthian,  i.  15;  of  Affghan- 

istan,  94;  of  Seistan,  108 
Seals,  Persian,  i.  205;  ii.  191 
Sebaste,  Heraclius  at,  ii.  178 
Sebastian,  duke  of  Egypt,  i.  206 
Sebastian,  lieutenant  of  Julian,  i. 

241 

Sebocthes,  Persian  envoy  to  the 

Romans,  ii.  92 
Secundums,  dukeof  Osrhoene,  i.  202 
Segestani,  conquered  by  Varahran 

II.,  i.  108;  assist  Sapor  II.,  170 
Seleucia,  on  Tigris,  i.  213;  ii.  185 
Seleucia,  in  Syria,  ii.  54 
Seleucida?,  their  plan   of  govern- 
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ment,  i.  2,  3;  their  tyranny,  4; 

end  of  their  dominion,  5 
Sepeos   (the  Armenian  historian) 

cited  {notes)  i.  1 1(5;  ii.  199,  201,  304 
Seraglio  of  Chosroes  II.,  ii.  191;  of 

the  Sassanian  kings,  302,  303 
Serbistan  palace,  ii.  244,  245,  248, 

249,  250 

Sergiopolis,  formerly  Peseph,  ii.  159 

Sergius,  St.,  patron  of  Chosroes  II., 
ii.  159 

Serosh  (see  Sraosha) 

Severus,  Septimius,  occupies  the 
Parthian  capital,  i.  12,  41;  bis  line 
of  march,  200;  crosses  Tigris,  213 

Severus,  A.,  emperor,  i.  40;  sends 
ambassadors  to  Artaxerxes,  41; 
his  treatment  of  the  Persian  en- 
voys, 42;  marches  against  Artaxer- 
xes, 43;  crosses  the  Euphrates, 
44;  his  plans,  45;  credibility  of 
the  accounts  of  his  campaign  in 
the  East,  45,  40;  his  invasion 
of  Persia,  40,  47;  his  retreat,  47, 
and  losses,  48;  results  of  his  expe- 
dition, 49;  murdered  by  Maximin, 
75 

Shahen,  lieutenant  of  Chosroes  II., 
ii.  107;  besieges  Chalcedon,  ib. ; 
defeated  by  Heraclius,  175;  by 
Theodore,  180;  his  death,  ib. 

Shah-nctmeh,  composed,  ii.  Ill 

Shahpur,  ruins  of,  i.  91;  ii.  243, 
273,  274,  305 

Shahr-Barz,  lieutenant  of  Chosroes 
II.,  ii.  105,  205;  captures  Damas- 
cus, 105;  proclaims  a  holy  war 
against  the  Christians,  166;  takes 
and  sacks  Jerusalem,  ib.;  invades 
Egypt  and  captures  Alexandria-, 
107;  defeated  by  Heraclius,  172, 
173,  170;  retreats  from  the  Ro- 
mans, 178;  persuades  the  Avars 
to  attack  Constantinople,  180;  re- 
called from  Chalcedon.  185;  his 
disgrace,  188;  his  sons  seize  Chos- 
roes II.,  189;  his  suspicious  atti- 
tude, 197;  negotiates  with  Herac- 
lius, 203;  his  rebellion,  204; 
seizes  the  crown,  ib. ;  murdered 
by  his  troops,  205 

Shahriar,  son  of  Chosroes  II.,  ii. 
185,  207 

Shat-el-Arab,  crossed  by  Otba,  ii. 
231 

Sheb-Diz,  meaning  of,  ii.  275 
Shehrek,  Persian   satrap,  ii.  231; 

checks  the  Mohammedans,  ib. 
Shiraz,  plain  of,  i.  21;  wine,  ib. 
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Shirin  (see  Sira) 

Shirwan,  city  of,  ii.  230 

Shiz,  battle  of,  ii.  151 

Sinister,  great  dyke  of,  i.  92 ;  battle 

and  siege  of,  ii.  231 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  cited  (note)  i. 

290 

Simplicius  the  philosopher,  ii.  110 
Singara,  battle  of,  i.  159,  160,  161 ; 

attacked  by  Sapor  II.,  182;  its 

capture,  183 
Sin  jar,  modern  name  of  Singara,  i. 

158 

Sira,  wife  of  Chosroe's  II.,  ii.  159, 

160,  166,  185,  188,  192,  197 
Siroe's,  son  of  Chosroe's  II.,  ii.  188  ; 

puts  his  father  to  death,  189  (see 

Kobad  II.) 
Sisauranon,  Persian  fort,  ii.  61,  128 
Sitha,  on  Euphrates,  i.  205 
Sittas,  Roman  general,  ii.  34,  38 
Sixth  Monarchy  cited  (notes),  i.  2, 

4,  8,  11,  14,  28,  40,  43,  44,  62,  67, 

75,  94,  135,  149,  156,  161,  162,  169, 

192,  194;  ii.  242,  299 
Slavonians  (.see  Avars) 
Smbat,  Armenian  leader,  ii.  160  ; 

his  victories,  161 
Smith,  Dr.,  cited  (notes)  i.  184,  224, 

315;  ii.  13,  85,  208 
Socrates  (Hist.  Eccles.)  cited  (notes) 

i.  156,  195,  221,  255,  259,  273,  275, 

280,  284,  285,  286,  287,  289,  290, 

291 

Sohra,  Moslem  leader,  ii.  225 
Solachon,  battle  of,  ii.  125 
Solomon,  supposed  cup  of,  ii.  116 
Sophene,  Roman  province  on  Upper 

Tigris,  i.  128,  131 ;  ii.  38 
Sophi,  the,  i.  8 
Sophia,  empress,  ii.  94 
Sophocles  cited  (note)  ii.  292 
Sozomen  cited  (notes)  i.  187,  199, 

200,  273 
Spectatus,  tribune,  i.  173 
Spenta-Armaiti,  Persian  genius,  ii. 

292 

Spiegel  cited  (notes)  i.  32,  93;  ii. 

284,  286,  290,  291,  292;  his  edition 

of  the  Zendavesta,  i.  58 
Sraosha,  Zoroastrian  genius,  ii.  286 
Standard,  Persian  national,  ii.  224, 

315 

Stanley,  Dean,  cited  (note)  i.  117 
Stilicho,  Roman  general,  i.  271;  his 
visit  to  the  Persian  court,  ii.  347 
St.  Martin,  J.,  cited  (notes)  i.  153, 
198,  206,  292,  305,  307,  308,  313, 
319;  ii.  3,  4,  5,  7,  88,  92,  145 
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St.  Martin,  V.,  cited  (notes)  i.  258. 
294 

Strabo  cited  (notes)  i.  7,  8,  16,  17, 
22,  35,  55,  130;  ii.  59,  293,  294,  297, 
299,  300 

Suania,  Caucasian  tract,  ii.  75,  131 
Subzawur,  river  of,  i.  19 
Suidas  cited  (note)  i.  149 
Sukhra,  Persian  general,  i.  332;  his 
treaty  with  the  Ephthalites,  ib. ; 

Kobad  I.'s  vizier,  ii.  2;  his  death, 

q 

Sunicas,  Massagetic  chief,  ii.  32,  33 
Surena,  the,  i.  216,  234 
Suron,  destroyed  by  the  Persians, 
ii.  49 

Susiana,   adjoined  Persia,   i.  16  ; 

towns  built  in,  i.  139 
Symeon,  archbishop  of  Seleucia, 

i.  147 

Syncellus  cited  (notes)  i.  89,  254, 

336;  ii.  8,  9 
Synesius,  bishop,  cited  (note)  i.  274 
Syria,  invaded  by  the  Persians,  i.  37 
Syrians,  teraphim  worship  of  the 

ancient,  i.  9 


TAB,  river  (see  Oroatis) 
Tabari  cited  (notes)  i.  7,  34,  36, 
43,  64,  73-75,  88,  92,  100,  104, 
114,  116,  143-145,  195,  196,  222, 
254-255,  260,  264,  265,  268,  269, 
279,  281,  282,  283,  285,  2S6,  294, 
296-300,  309,  311-315,  318,  323, 
324, 327,  331, 332, 335-337;  ii.  1-15, 
25,  40,  57,  83-88,  99,  100,  102-108, 
111,  122,  129-135,  140,  141,  143- 
146,  149-152,  157,  158,  160,  162, 
170,  188,  189,  190,  191,  192,  195, 
196,  198-201,  203-237,  266,  276, 
281,  302,  303 
Tabaristan,  Persian  province,  i.  297; 

ii.  160,  234 
Tablets  (see  Sculptures,  Coins,  In- 
scriptions) 
Tacitus,  emperor,  i.  109 
Tacitus  cited  (notes)  i.  53,  134,  141 
Tactics,  Persian  military,  ii.  315,  316 
Takht-i-Bostan,  sculptures  at,  &c, 
i.  64,  68;  ii.  260,  274  sq.,  280,  288, 
301,  305,  306,  307 
Takht-i-Khosru  palace,  ii.  227,  228, 

243,  245,  246,  253,  254,  255 
Taleqan,  city  of,  i.  312 
Talmud,  the  Babylonian,  i.  95 
Tamchosro,  Persian  general,  ii.  97; 
defeats  the  Romans,  ib. ;  defeated 
by  Maurice,  124 
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Tamsapor,  satrap  of  Adiabene,  i. 
170 

Taric,  Persian  god  of  darkness,  ii. 
294 

Tarikh-Kozideh,  cited  (note)  i.  32 

Tatars,  Isdigerd's  war  with  the 
Transoxianian,  i.  303;  Justin  ap- 
plies to  the  Crimean,  ii.  28  (see 
Ephthalites) 

Taurus,  passes  of,  i.  82 

'Payer  (see  Thair) 

Tekrit,  town  on  Tigris,  i.  185;  ii. 
230 

Telephis,  Roman  fort  in  Lazica,  ii. 
76 

Temanites,  tribe  of  Arabs,  defeated 

by  Sapor  II.,  i.  146 
Terentius,  duke,  invades  Iberia,  i. 

248 

Tewarikh  (seeModjmel  and  Zeenut) 
Texier  cited  (notes)  i.  91,92,93;  ii. 

245,  267-274,  288,  315 
Thair,  takes  Ctesiphon  by  storm,  i. 

145 

Themistius  (Orat.)  cited  i.  172 
Theoctistus,  Roman  officer,  ii.  52 
Theodore,  brother  of  Heraclius,  ii. 

180,  197;  defeats  Shahen,  180 
Theodoret  cited  (notes)  i.  147,  155, 

162,  237,  273,  275,  276,  284,  288, 

302 

Theodoric,  Roman  general,  ii.  123 
Theodosiopolis,  position  of,  i.  2S7; 
besieged  by  Varahran  V.,  288; 
defended  by  its  bishop,  ib. ;  sur- 
rendered to  the  Persians,  ii.  17  ; 
restored  and  strengthened  by  the 
Romans,  23;  taken  by  Chosroes 
II.,  164 

Theodosius  I.,  reign  of,  i.  258;  his 
treaty  with  Persia,  259;  refuses  to 
aid  Chosroes  of  Armenia  against 
the  Persians,  267 

Theodosius  II.,  committed  to  the 
charge  of  Isdigerd  I.,  i.  272  ; 
brought  up  by  Antiochus,  273  ; 
falls  under  influence  of  Pulcheria, 
ib. ;  refuses  to  deliver  Christian 
refugees  to  Varahran  V.,  284; 
his  causes  of  quarrel  with  Va- 
rahran, 285;  his  peace  with  Is- 
digerd II.,  302;  ii.  14,  23 

Theodosius,  son  of  Heraclius,  ii. 
204 

Theodosius,  son  of  Maurice,  mur- 
dered by  Phocas,  ii.  162 

Theophanes  cited  (notes)  i.  143,  158, 
272,  273,  275,  276,  279,  280,  284, 
285,  287,  290,  294,  298,  331,  332, 
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336  ;  ii.  3,  5,  9,  15,  17-19,  21,  22, 
24-26,  29,  35,  51.  62,  87,  89,  91, 
94,  96,  126,  128,  132-135,  141,  142, 
147,  152,  157,  162-165,  167,  168, 
171-190,  192,  196,  197,  205,  207, 
305,  310 

Theophylact  of    Simocatta  cited 
(notes)  ii.  91-99,  121-135,  140-157, 
160-183,  254,  281 
Thessalonica,  massacre  of,  i.  270 
Thilutha,  town  on  Euphrates,  i.  204 
Thirlwall,  Bp.,  cited  (note)  i.  1 
Thomas   (Numismatic  Chronicle) 
cited  (notes)  i.  36,  65,  66,  70,  97, 
102,  141,  251,  261,  265,  266,  277, 
284,  309,  313;  ii.  40,  116,  133,  136, 
153,  194,  202,  239,  240,  280 
Thomas  of  Maraga  cited  (note)  ii. 
199 

Thrace,  ravaged  by  the  Avars,  ii. 

170,  181  (see  Avars) 
Tiberius,  count,  nominated  Caesar, 
ii.  94;  makes  overtures  of  peace 
to  Chosroes  I.,  96;  attempts  to 
negotiate  with  Hormisdas  IV., 
122;  his  death,  124 
Tiflis,  siege  of,  ii.  179,  180 
Tigranes,  Persian  leader,  i.  216 
Tigris,  passage  of  by  Julian,  i.  215, 
216 

Tillemont  cited  (notes)  i.  129,  147, 
155,  160,  191,  193,  194,  223,  236, 
270,  271,  273,  274,  303 

Timesitheus,  his  operations  against 
Sapor,  i.  77 

Tiranus,  king  of  Armenia,  i.  152, 
156;  captured  by  Sapor  II.,  ib. 

Tiridates,  son  of  Chosroes,  king  of 
Armenia,  i.  53;  supported  by  Dio- 
cletian, 112  sq. ;  defeats  the  Per- 
sians, 113  sq. ;  attacked  by  Narses, 
117;  his  flight,  118;  restored  by 
Galerius,  123;  becomes  a  Chris- 
tian and  persecutes  the  idolators, 
152 

Tistrya,  Persian  deity,  ii.  291 
Tokaristan,  region  adjoining  Bac- 

tria,  i.  312 
Toleicha,  Moslem  leader,  ii.  220 
Torna,  canal  of,  ii.  185 
Trajan,  emperor,  i.  12,  192,  194, 

205,  213,  219,  310 
Trajan,  count,  i.  249 
Trebizond,  Heraclius  at,  ii.  172 
Tribunus,  physician,  ii.  Ill 
Tristram,  Canon,  cited  (notes)  ii. 

169,  246,  249,  256,  257,  258,  259, 

260 

Tur,  Noman  at,  ii.  235 
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Turks,  assist  Chosroe's  I.,  ii.  84; 
quarrel  with  Persians,  89;  con- 
clude an  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans, 90;  attack  Persia,  90,  129; 
defeated  by  Bahrain,  130;  by 
Smbat,  161 

Tyre, plot  to  massacre  the  Christians 
of,  h.  169 

Tzani,  assist  Isdigerd  II.,  i.  301; 
conquered  by  Justinian,  ii.  47 

Tzath,  king  of  Lazica,  ii.  24,  78 

UR,  Persian  fortress,  i.  237 
Uranius,  sophist,  ii.  Ill 
Ursicinus,  Roman  prefect,  i.  178 
Usbegs,  of  Oxus  region,  i.  165 

YADOMAIR,  ex-king  of  the  Ale- 
manni,  i.  249 
Vagabanta,  battle  of,  i.  250 
Vahan,  the  Mamigonian,  abjures  i 
Christianity,  i.  319;  his  remorse, 
320;  heads  the  Armenian  insur- 
gents, ib. ;  defeats  the  Persians, 
321,  322;  defeated  in  turn,  321, 
322;  recovers  possession  of  Ar- 
menia, 322;  concludes  a  treaty 
with  the  Persians,  333;  received 
with  favour  at  the  Persian  court, 
335;  made  governor  of  Armenia, 
336;  again  rebels,  ii.  7 
Vakhtang,  king  of  Iberia,  i.  320; 
his  treachery,  321;  flies  to  Col- 
chis, 322 
Valakhesh  (see  Balas) 
Valarsaees,  Armenian    prince,  i. 
256,  257 

Valens,  emperor,  i.  144,  246;  his 

war  with  Sapor  II.,  249  sq. 
Valentinian,  emperor,  i.  247 
Valerian,  emperor,  marches  against 
Sapor  1.,  i.  81;  he  is  taken  pris- 
oner, ib. ;  his  army  betrayed,  ib. ; 
his  treatment  and  death,  86,  87, 
125 

,  Valerius  Maximlis  cited  (note)  i.  55 
Valesius  cited  (note)  i.  129 
Van,  lake  of,  i.  129;  ii.  176 
Vandals,  conquered  by  Belisarius, 
ii.  45 

Vaphrizes,  Persian  general,  ii.  80 
Varahran  (.see  Bahram-Chobin) 
Varahran  I.,  successor  of  Hormis- 
das,  i.  102;  puts  Mani  to  death, 
103;  aids  Zenobia  against  the 
Romans,  105;  sends  gifts  to  Au- 
relian,  106;  threatened  by  Aure- 
lian,  107 ;  his  death,  ib. 
Varahran  II.,  his  tyranny,  i.  10S; 
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subjugates  the  Segestani,  ib. ;  his 
war  with  the  Affghans,  109;  with 
Cams,  110;  his  armies  defeated 
by  Tiridates,  113;  his  death,  114 

Varahran  III.,  succeeds  to  the 
throne  of  Persia,  i.  114;  his  short 
reign,  115 

Varahran  IV.,  successor  of  Sapor 
III.,  i.  264;  his  seals,  265,  266; 
his  triumph  over  Rome,  267;  his 
character  and  death,  268;  bas- 
reliefs  of,  ii.  271 

Varahran  V.,  his  training,  i.  282; 
becomes  king,  283;  contest  with 
Chosroe's,  ib..;  persecutes  the 
Christians,  284;  renews  the  war 
with  Rome,  285;  commences  the 
campaign,  286;  besieges  Theodo- 
siopolis,  28S;  thwarted  by 
Bishop  Eunomius,  ib. ;  makes 
peace  with  Rome,  289,  290; 
makes  Artases  king  of  Armenia, 
292;  deposes  him,  293;  his  war 
with  the  Ephthalites,  294  sq. ;  his 
supposed  insanity,  296;  defeats 
the  Ephthalites,  297;  his  coins, 
298;  fables  relating  to  his  reign, 
ib. ;  his  romantic  death,  299;  his 
character,  300 

Varahran-Sapof,  made  king  of  Ar- 
menia, i.  267;  death  of,  276 

Vararanes  (see  Varahran  I.) 

Varaztad,  made  king  of  Armenia,  i. 
255;  his  treachery,  256;  his  ex- 
pulsion, ib. 

Vart,  Armenian  chief,  i.  336 

Vartan,  leader  of  Armenian  insur- 
gents, i.  307 

Vartan,  Armenian  insurgent,  ii. 
92 

Vasag,  the  Armenian  margrave,  i. 
305,  307;  deserts  his  countrymen, 

308  ' 

Vasag,  Armenian  leader,  i.  321; 
defeats  the  Persians  and  is  slain, 
ib. 

Vatche,  king  of  the  Albanians,  i. 
313 

Vaux,  Mr.,  cited  (notes)  ii.  236,  237, 

239 

Vayu,  Persian  deity,  ii.  291 
Vazten,  prince  of  Iberia,  i.  306 
Vendidad  cited  (notes)  i.  71;  ii.  28, 

286,  287,  288,  297,  301 
Venus,  Babylonian,  ii.  291 
Vertaj,  allies  of  Sapor  II.,  i.  169, 

176,  180 
Verus,  emperor,  i.  238 
Vetranio,  emperor,  i.  165 
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VIC 

Victor,  lieutenant  of  Julian,  i.  194, 

202,  206 
Virgil  cited  (notes)  ii.  313 
Virta,  attacked  by  the  Persians,  i. 

185 

Vitianus,  Roman  officer,  i.  2S9 
Vitraha,  Persian  deity,  ii.  291 
Vohu-Mano,  grand  vizier  of  Or- 

mazd,  ii.  292,  294 
Volageses  (.see  Balas) 
Vopiscus  cited  (notess  i.  105,  10G, 

107,  109,  110,  112 


WEIL  (GescMchte  der  Chalifen) 
cited  (notes)  ii.  211,  220,  222 
Westergaard  cited  (notes)  i.  55,  58; 
ii.  298 

Wilson  (Ariana  Antiqua)  cited 
(notes)  l.  53,  69,  140,  141,  165, 
169 

Windischmann  cited  (notes)  ii.  293, 
294 

Witiges,  king  of  Ostrogoths,  sends 
embassy  to  Kobad  L,  ii.  46 


XENOPHON  cited  (notes)  i.  4, 
22,  26,  43,  130;  ii.  219,  290 
Xerxes,  son  of  Kobad,  ii.  30 


VAQNA    cited    (notes)  ii.  285, 
JL     286,  292,  293,  295,  296,  297 
Yad,  tribe  of  Arabs,  i.  260 
Yaksoum,  king  of  Yemen,  ii.  86 
Yemen,  Abyssinian  conquest  of,  ii. 
85;  Persian  expedition  to,  87;  be- 
comes a  Persian  province,  88; 
submits  to  Mohammed,  209 
Yesdem,  Heraclius  at,  ii.  185 
Yezdigerd  (see  Isdigerd) 


ZAB,  rivers,  ii.  132,  184,  305 
Zabdicene,  province  of  Persia 
ceded  to  Rome,  i.  128,  130 
Zaeharias,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
ii.  166 

Zadesprates,  Bahrain's  lieutenant, 

ii.  145,  146 
Zagros,  chain  of,  i.  18;  battle  of,  ii. 

149 ;  crossed  by  Heraclius,  195 
Zaitha,  scene  of  Gordian's  murder, 

i.  78;  Julian  at,  202 

Zamasp,  declared  king  of  Persia, 

ii.  8;  his  reign,  9;  resigns  the 
throne,  10;  his  coins,  ib. 
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Zames,  son  of  Kobad,  ii.  25,  42 
Zareh,  brother  of  Perozes,  i.  334; 

his  revolt,  ib. ;  defeated,  335 
Zaric,  Persian  god  of  poison,  ii.  294 
Zeenut-al-Tewarikh  cited  (notes) 

i.  32,  296 

Zemarchus,  Roman  envoy  to  the 
Turks,  ii.  90 

Zend,  sacred  writings  in  the,  i.  10; 
Aryan  cbaracter  of,  59;  languages 
derived  from,  ib. 

Zendavesta,  i.  54;  Duperron's  trans- 
lation of,  58;  first  published  by 
Arda-Viraf,  ib. ;  Westergaard  and 
Spiegel's  editions  of,  ib. ;  trans- 
lated into  Pelilevi,  59;  cited,  ii. 
284,  286,  288;  hymns  of,  296 

Zeno,  emperor,  i.  317 

Zenob  de  Glag  cited  (notes)  i.  319 

Zenobia,  defeats  Heraclianus,  i.  90; 
defeated  and  captured  by  Aure- 
lian,  105 

Zenobia,  city  on  Euphrates,  ii.  48 
Zermanducht,  widow  of  Para,  i. 
256,  257 

Zer-Milir,  an  adherent  of  Kobad,  ii. 
2 

Zeugma,  on  Euphrates,  ii.  62 
Zeuss  cited  (note)  ii.  3 
Ziebel,  khan  of  the  Khazars,  ii.  179 
Zilgibis,  chief  of  the  Huns,  ii.  24 
Zintha,  fort  in  Northern  Media,  i. 
128,  133 

Zonaras  cited  (notes)  i.  81,  83,  116, 
119,  123,  141,  155,  164,  165,  229; 

ii.  93 

Zoroaster,  Alexander  the  Great's 
attempt  to  collect  his  writings,  i. 
8;  fall  of  his  religion,  ii.  236  (see 
Zoroastrianism,  Magi) 

Zoroastnanism,  its  two  principles, 
i.  15,  54;  ii.  2S4,  285,  286,  287, 
288,  289;  subordinate  deities  of, 
289  sq. ;  demons  and  evil  genii, 
294  sq. ;  position  of  Man  in,  295; 
ceremonial  and  sacrifices,  296; 
human  duties,  297;  moral  code, 
ib. ;  teaching  on  the  future  state, 
298 ;  its  priests,  298  sq. ;  fire- 
worship,  300 

Zosimus  cited  (notes)  i.  162,  194, 
196,  198,  200-217,  220,  222-224, 
227-232,  234,  236-239,  241,  250, 
251,  273 

Zurseus,  withdraws  his  Armenians 
from  Julian's  army,  i.  242;  his 
motives,  ib. ;  executed  with  his 
family,  243 


